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The profitable production capacity of your mill is 
limited to that of its ‘ Bottle Necks.” 

Many of these can be removed without major 
investment or lengthy shutdown. 

It’s worth looking into. 

A Morgan Report will give you the facts, and 
may open the way to new profits for you without 
heavy investment. 


R-77 





Morgan Roll Stands, as built today, include Morgoil Bearings Morgoil Bearings ride on a film of oil. They cannot be equalled 
with Axial Pass Alignment Clamps and other important fea- for low coefficient of friction, high load capacity, and freedom 
tures that save time, power, and improve output and product. from wear. Available in all sizes and capacities for replacement. 





MORGAN CONTINUOUS ROLLING MILLS 
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DERE «= MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE 


@ DEMAND for finished rolled steel continues 
to swell. Production last week (p. 21) moved 
up another half-point to 95 per cent of ingot 
capacity. Despite this huge output deliveries 
continue to tighten and the best promises to be 
had date them three to 12 weeks in the future 
depending on the particular product. Possibility 
is seen that when the defense program gets into 
stride (p. 77) it will require steel in considerably 
larger volume than the previously estimated 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons annually. President 
Roosevelt sees no present need (p. 13) for com- 
pulsory priority orders. Voluntary preference 
ratings on forgings and machine tools, however, 
are seen as a Start in that direction. 


Strong pressure continues aimed at preventing 
upward price spirals. Agreement was reached 
at a defense commission conference last week 
(p. 14) that the scrap mar- 
ket is orderly and should not 
advance sharply .. . Hard- 
ware wholesalers, last week 
were advised (p. 17} to main- 
tain adequate stocks and to anticipate require- 
ments further ahead than usual; also, to specify 
standard products so as to facilitate production. 
. . . Tool engineers were told (p. 15) that the 
shortage of skilled workers requires development 
of machines, tools and methods that can be used 
by unskilled men on repetitive operations . 
Various organizations and meetings (pp. 15, 18, 
19, 30) last week were concerned with defense 
co-operation. 


Check-Rein 
On Prices 


New defense contracts include (p. 21) one for 
cast armor for army tanks. ...A _ new hy- 
draulic press (p. 14) hot-forges shells in one 
operation in two_ seconds. 
Another (p. 15) machines 
them one per minute.. 
Supreme Court has decided 
to review the famous litiga- 
tion over the profit status of Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. (p. 24) in building ships under 


New Armor 


For Tanks 
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government contracts a quarter-century ago. . . 
United States Controller General Elliott rules 
(p. 23) that government contracts may be with- 
held from a company held by the labor board 
to be a labor act violator even though that com- 
pany might have been low bidder on an ad- 
vertised requirement. ... No labor shortage 
(p. 16) faces the steel industry. 


Defects in tubing now are located through use 
(p. 38) of a new principle which is applied as 
easily to magnetic as to nonmagnetic materials. 
The system employs a set of 
energizing coils and a set of 
detector coils mounted on a 
table with amplifiers and 
drive rolls, control and aux- 
iliary equipment. It functions by inducing a 
medium-frequency alternating current in a cir- 
cular path in the tube wall. Experi- 
mental studies prove that tungsten carbide tools 
permit (p. 41) substantial reductions in tool- 
ing costs. ... Materials handling is an im- 
portant factor in the manufacture of bolts and 
nuts. Fred B. Jacobs (p. 52) describes a sys- 
tem in use at a well-equipped plant. 


Finds Flaws 
In Tubing 


W. J. Phillips and T. D. West (p. 48) state 
the case for cast steel gears and tell how de- 
fects are held to minimum as a result of con- 
trol which today’s foundry- 
man is able to exercise over 
his product. . . . Paints for- 
merly made with drying oils 
from countries now at war 
or embargoed (p. 72) are being made with 
castor oil. ... T. B. Montgomery (p. 56) dis- 
cusses the factors and values invoived in re- 
ducing cold-rolled strip steel under tension... . 
New adjustable die sets yield lower costs and 
are versatile (p. 46) in perforating and notch- 
ing sheet metal. . . . Now available is a biog- 
raphy (p. 55) of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, in- 
ventor of the basic open-hearth steelmaking 
process. 


Control in 
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Prescribed for Tough Forming Jobs 


rPAHE above sheet has an important history. It 

was prescribed by Inland metallurgists to 
solve a specific forming problem, to take a fine 
finish, and to make a better product. 


[t was conceived when a manufacturer, looking 
for sheets best suited for his needs, called in 
an Inland metallurgist. Together they studied 
the part design, fabrication method, finish, and 
use of the product. 


From this study came a sheet specification 
written by Inland metallurgists, who personally 
checked processing methods and quality. These 
SHEETS - STRIP - TIN PLATE - 


BARS + PLATES - 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e 


metallurgists, working side by side with Inland 
skilled inspectors, made certain that this sheet 
will meet the customer’s requirements. Every 
order placed in the future against this specifi- 
cation will be given the same care and atten- 
tion. As a result users can depend on Inland 
quality and uniformity from sheet to sheet, 
and from order’to order. 


This is what Inland calls “metallurgical co- 
operation with customers.” This is why Inland 
Sheets have an enviable reputation for excep- 
tionally fine performance in customers’ shops. 


FLOOR PLATES - STRUCTURALS - PILING - RAILS - TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEELCO. 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 
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U. 8S. To Requisition Machine Tools. 


Defense Materials Destined for Export 


Manufacturers Ask for Data on Foreign Purchases. 


Compulsory Priorities Not Imminent, Says President. 


Scrap Producers Opposed to Inflationary Prices. 


WASHINGTON 
@ NATIONAL defense officials last 
week moved to put into effect 
President Roosevelt’s executive or- 
der for the requisition of machine 
tools and other equipment and ma- 
terials needed for the national de- 
fense program. 

Officials said the government 
would immediately requisition un- 
exported machine tools owned by 
foreign purchasers, which are main- 
ly governments. Some of these 
tools and materials now are on piers 
awaiting shipment to Russia, Japan 
and other countries. 

Letters have been sent by the na- 
tional defense commission to all 
machine tool manufacturers request- 
ing information on the type, num- 
ber and location of tools affected by 
the order. All requisitioned goods 
are to be paid for by the government 
at a “fair price.” 


Manufacturers Co-operative 


The President’s order followed en- 
actment of a bill giving him au- 
thority to confiscate machine tools 
and other materials destined for ex- 
port under foreign orders. 

Defense officials believe there 
will be little if any need to requisi- 
tion tools and materials from Amer- 
ican manufacturers because manu- 
facturers have “demonstrated a 
most co-operative spirit.” The act 
and executive order were directed 
toward the obtaining of equipment 
and supplies already purchased by 
or for foreign governments. 

“The titles in some cases are held 
by foreign purchasers who do not 
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care to sell,” said Col. R. L. Max- 
well, administrator of export con- 
trol. 

“In other cases the articles are 
in possession of a purchasing agent 
or other representative of a foreign 
government who is without authori- 
ty to make such a sale. This act 
in all probability will apply for the 
most part to machines or material 
already completed or approaching 
completion but which cannot be ex- 
ported because of licensing require- 
ments, Licenses are now required 
for exportation of articles and ma- 
terials the President has determined 
should not be exported except un- 
der licenses from the United States. 
Machines and materials for use and 
intended for our own defense pro 
gram will not be affected.” 

Defense officials believe the new 
requisition system, supplementing 
the President’s licensing powers, 
will help materially in easing the 
“bottleneck” of machine tool pro- 
duction which has been called the 
greatest single obstacle to early exe- 
cution of the armament program. 

Although government spokesmen 
limited their remarks on the order 
to the benefits it was expected to 
work to the defense program, in- 
formed observers held that the pow- 
er to requisition or release for ex- 
port has put in the hands of the 
President a powerful lever in deal- 
ings with foreign powers. 

Administration officials have been 
holding conferences for the past 
week on further licensing of several 
commodities for export to Japan. 
An executive order, which probably 


will include special alloy steels and 
which, like the scrap licensing or 
der, will be a virtual embargo, is 
understood to be in the making. 


COMPULSORY PRIORITIES 
NOT YET “IMMINENT” 


Need for compulsory priority or- 
ders for national defense materials 
has not yet become evident, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated last Friday. 
The, Chief Executive admitted the 
priority question is coming to a 
head but insisted compulsory orders 
are not imminent. 

Several steel producers last week 
reported they had been approached 
by customers who said they had rat- 
ing forms and asked for early de- 
livery of steel to fill defense orders. 
According to the President’s state- 
ment, all such ratings still are on 
a voluntary basis. 

Donald Nelson, co-ordinator of 
purchases for the government, said 
there has been no change in the 
situation and pointed out that vol- 
untary preference ratings have been 
in effect for several weeks. 

Steel experts attached to the de- 
fense commission say that no pref- 
erence ratings have been issued for 
rolled steel products, although rat- 
ings may have been issued for forg- 
ings and machine tools. 


SEE TENDENCY FOR NORMAL 
INCREASE IN SCRAP SUPPLY 
Leon Henderson and E. R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., national defense advisory 
commission members, met last week 
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with representatives of leading 
scrap suppliers—railroads, agricul- 
tural implement, automotive, elec- 
trical and machine tool manufactur- 
ers. Those present were unanimous 
that, as large steel purchasers, they 
had no interest in seeing scrap 
prices rise to the extent it would 
be necessary to increase price of 
steel. 

Surveying the supply situation, 
they agreed the tendency should be 
for a normal increase in supply of 
scrap for 1941 over this year. 

Defense advisory commission, at 
the scrap suppliers’ suggestion, is 
augmenting its studies of the sup- 
ply situation with view to possibili- 
ty of increasing supplies of heavy 
melting scrap through wider use of 
large hydraulic presses for com- 
pressing lighter gage materials. 
Such presses represent substantial 
capital investment but permit prep- 
aration of scrap in a form more 
acceptable to steelmakers. 

Opinion expressed at the meeting 
of steel representatives and scrap 
iron and steel dealers, who con- 
ferred with Messrs, Stettinius and 
Henderson a week earlier was con- 
curred in. It had been decided in- 
dications were necessary supplies 
will be available at prices in line 
with those prevailing in recent 
years, 

In furthering this opinion, scrap 
suppliers all agreed the situation 
was not similar to that which pre- 
vailed in the middle of 1936 when 
steelmakers, short of inventories, 
were bidding frantically for scrap. 
They also agreed the market is or- 
derly at present and there is no 
indication of a further sharp rise 
in prices. 


Shell Forging Made 
In One Operation 


@ United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, has developed a 
hydraulic shell forging press, de- 
signed upon the principle of making 
a complete shell forging in one op- 
eration without extrusion of the 
steel during the piercing of billet. 

By making the complete shell forg- 
ing in one operation, a second step, 
or draw press operation, is com- 
pletely eliminated. Greater accuracy 
and concentricity is obtained and 
minimum amount of metal is re- 
quired in the billet, it is claimed. 

A heated billet is inserted verti- 
cally in a book-type split and hinged 
die. A control lever sets in motion 
two hydraulic horizontal rams that 
operate the wedges for closing the 
water-cooled die around the billet 
and at the same time a lower ver- 
tical supporting ram moves. up- 
ward, Actuated by the top and 
main hydraulic ram, the punch unit 
moves downward and into the bil- 
let for the piercing operation. 

As the punch progresses into the 
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billet, the metal flows sideward and 
downward beside and ahead of the 
punch tip. When the punch has 
reached the bottom of its stroke and 
the cavity of the shell forging is 
formed, a lever is automatically 
tripped for the return stroke. This 
also opens the die when the punch 
has retracted. 

Only about two seconds are re- 
quired for the actual piercing opera- 
tion. Any shell from 75 to 155 
millimeters can be forged in this 
manner. The press was designed 
by Dominion Engineering Works 
Ltd. of Canada, an associated com- 
pany of United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. The latter has exclu- 
sive rights for manufacture in the 
United States. 


Enamelers Find Domestic 
Clays Satisfactory 


@ Because of the stopping of im- 
ports of German clay every effort 
is being made to use American ma- 
terial, and so much progress has 
been made in this direction that the 
enameling industry probably will 
never return to the use of German 
material. This fact was brought out 
at a symposium on clay at the fifth 
annual forum of the Porcelain 
Enamel institute, which was held 
at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., Oct. 16-18. 

Over 150 foremen and _ superin- 
tendents were in the opening as- 
sembly, the largest number that has 
ever attended the opening session. 

E. E. Marbaker, industrial fellow 





for the O. Hommel Co. at Mellon 
institute, Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
use of American clays and the ex- 
periments which have led to success- 
ful application. In the speaker’s opin- 
ion, a long-standing prejudice in 
favor of German Vallendar clay has 
been overcome, and American clays 
are now a definite part of the 
porcelain enameling process in this 
country. 

F. Zvanut, Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland, pointed out that Euro- 
pean clays were preferred by early 
enamelers in this country because 
they were not sufficiently trained to 
cope with the problems of their 
formulae. He told how clays de- 
velop opacity by the bubble structure 
produced, and how this affects 
scratch resistance. He indicated that 
American clays can now be success- 
fully used in proper blending. 


Harriman To Assist 


Commerce Department 


@ Jesse Jones, secretary of com- 
merce, has appointed W. A. Harri- 
man, a member of the national de- 
fense commission staff, to assist in 
developing the commerce depart- 
ment’s defense activities. Mr. Har- 
riman will retain his position on the 
defense commission staff in which 
he is associated with E. R. Stettinius 
Jr. 

Mr. Harriman has been a member 
of the commerce department’s busi- 
ness advisory council for the past 
seven years and served as chair- 
man for three years. 





Making Special Steels for Armament 


@ Increased demand for 
special steels for nation- 
al defense materials has 
prompted producers to 
increase electric furnace 
capacity. Typical of new 
installations is this 50- 
ton unit at Republic 
Steel Corp.'s Canton, O.. 
plant. The new furnace 
is Republic's tenth, and 
an eleventh will go into 
operation this month. Of 
the company’s 31,000-ton 
monthly capacity. 7500 
tons have been allocat 
ed tentatively to armor 
plate 






















Tool Engineers Hear of Machine 


Capable of Turning Shell a Minute 


@ A SHELL machine capable of 
turning a shell a minute has been 
designed for the army by the 
machine tool industry, and a test 
model is now in operation in the 
Studebaker Corp. plant, South 
Bend, Ind., it was revealed last 
week by Tell Berna, general man- 
ager, National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association, in an address before 
a joint meeting of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati. 

“Last October,” Mr. Berna said, 
“army ordnance officers asked a 
committee of machine tool builders 
whether they would undertake the 
job of designing a line of single 
purpose machines for the making 
of shell, which would be inexpen- 
sive, could be built quickly in sub- 
stantial quantities and which could 
produce shell in the hands of an 
untrained operator. The machine 
tool industry immediately took on 
the job. Designs were begun be- 
fore the end of last year and were 
completed this summer. 

“The Studebaker Corp. has built 
the first of these machines and has 
it in operation on a continuous life 
test. 

“The reason for the designing of 


these machines is that in the event 
of war the army will have tested 
designs which could be followed by 
any manufacturer equipped for this 
type of production, This would in- 
sure a broad source of supply and 
enable the army to get shell in 
large volume with minimum delay.” 


Stressing the vital part played 
by machine tools in the national 
defense program, Mr. Berna said 
that the industry had more than 
doubled its output in the last 12 
months and that expansion was 
continuing steadily. 

“Of course machine tools are 
only one element in national de- 
fense production. Many other types 
of machinery are also _ needed. 
Plants need to be built. Men need 
to be trained, both as machinists 
and as supervisors. Large num- 
bers of gages, jigs and fixtures will 
be required. Methods of manufac- 
ture must be checked and revised. 
And then all of these elements 
have to be co-ordinated before large 
scale production actually gets un- 
der way. The machine tool indus- 
try is confident that it will be able 
to produce the machine tools re- 
quired just as rapidly as plants 
will be ready for their installation 
and men are trained for their 
operation.” 


Shell Forging. Finishing Methods 


Revolutionized Since World War 


BM UNDER auspices of Army Ord- 
nance association, and the ammu- 
nition group, machine shop prac- 
tice and metals engineering divi- 
sion, and Cincinnati section of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, what was characterized 
as the ASME Meeting on Manu- 
facture of Shell was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 16-17. 

This meeting which was attend- 
ed by more than 100 machine tool 
men, ordnance experts and others 
concerned with production of artil- 
lery ammunition under the national 
defense program, was in the nature 
of a symposium which dealt with 
all phases of the subject. 

The meeting was opened by Ed- 
ward A. Muller, president, King 
Machine Tool Co., who acted in his 
capacity of chief of Cincinnati ord- 
nance district. Speakers at this 
initial meeting were Lt. Col. M. W. 
Kresge, ordnance department, 
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United States army, on the subject, 
“Ordnance Shell Steel Specifica- 
tions”; and Prof. W. Trinks, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, who 
dealt with “Heating Shell Billets.” 
James L. Walsh, chairman, ASME 
committee on national defense, pre- 
sided at this session, and discus- 
sion was led by Alan Dauch, George 
J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh. 

Wednesday afternoon was devot- 
ed to the subject of shell forging. 
Frank Maccorochie, professor of 
mechanical engineering, University 
of Virginia, made an analysis of 
shell forging equipment. 

Flow of metal during the forg- 
ing of shell was described by M. D. 
Stone, United Engineering & Found- 
ry Co. Discussion of Mr. Stone’s 
paper was led by James H. Hop- 
kins, Salem Engineering Co., Salem, 
O. Among others who took part 
in this session were Robert T. 
Kent, production engineer, ordnance 








United States army, 
and George F. 
Schranz, general manager, Baldwin 
Southwark division, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Co. 

Luncheon speaker on Wednesday 


department, 
who _ presided, 


was J. B. Doan, American Tool 
Works Co., who in addition to being 
one of the deans of Cincinnati’s 
machine tool industry, is president 
of Cincinnati Chapter of the Army 
Ordnance association. Dinner speak- 
er was Col. E. N. Harmon, first 
armored corps, Fort Knox, Ky. 
Colonel Harmon painted a graphic 
picture of a vital phase of warfare 


today. His subject was “Tanks in 
Action.” 

The final session was held on 
Thursday morning, with Erik 
Oberg, editor, Machinery, presid- 


ing. Tell Berna, general manager, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, gave a talk on “Co- 
operation Between the Government 
and the Machine Tool Builders.” 
Discussion of selection of shell ma- 
chining equipment was led by 
Lucian I. Yeomans, Lucian [. Yeo- 
mans Inc., consulting engineers, 
Chicago. Mr. Yeomans, who won 
wide recognition for his achieve- 
ments in the rapid building of 
single-purpose shell machinery dur- 
ing the World war, and who has 
now brought those machines up 
to date, aroused some interesting 
debate between the proponents of 
standard machine tools and of spe- 
cial machine tools for shell work. 
The other speaker at this session 
was H. J. Wills, Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., on classifica- 
tion of surface finish of shells. 
Conclusions to be drawn from 
this Cincinnati meeting, which fol- 
lowed a similar clinic recently in 
Pittsburgh, and which is to be fol- 
lowed by others elsewhere, are that 
improved methods of forging and 
improved methods of machining 
have revolutionized shell manufac- 
ture since the days of the World 
war. Then, it was necessary to bore 
out the cavities in shells—this be- 
ing one of the longest single opera- 
tions. Today, accurate sizing of 
the cavity in the forging process 
makes that boring unnecessary. At 
the same time, the technique of 
multiple tooling with cemented 
carbide tools has in some cases cut 
the time of exterior machining by 
as much as six to one, and rigid, 
accurate machine tools of today en- 
able much closer limits and better 
finishes to be maintained—hence 
cutting down on rejections. 


200 ATTEND TOOL ENGINEERS’ 
MEETING IN CINCINNATI 


More than 200 members of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
representing 37 chapters and two 
student chapters in the principal in- 
dustrial centers of the United States 
and Canada, attended semiannual 
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meeting of the organization, in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 17-19. 

The keynote was struck by A. H. 
d’Arcambal, president of the asso- 
ciation, who is consulting metal- 
lurgist, Pratt & Whitney, division 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

“The real bottleneck in our de- 
fense preparedness program is the 
shortage of skilled men, a shortage 
of skilled men with an unemploy- 
ment problem of over 9,000,000 
workers,” he said. “The time factor 
will not permit training this 9,000,- 
000 to be machinists, so they must 
be used nearly as they are. 

“This condition forces the develop- 
ment of machines, tools and meth- 
ods to the extent that unskilled 
workers can be used on repetitive 
operations with practically fool- 
proof tooling. Analyze this situation 
from any angle and we find that the 
tool engineer is the key to the prob- 
lem.” 

Doors of the following plants were 
opened to the visiting tool experts: 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.; 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co.; 
Crosley Corp.; Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co.; Cincinnati Shaper 
Co.; Carlton Machine Tool Co.; Na- 
tional Cash Register Co.; Master 
Electric Co. (the foregoing two in 
Dayton); G. A. Gray Co.; King Ma- 
chine Tool Co.; Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Co.; Cincinnati Planer Co.; 
American Tool Works Co.; Proctor 
& Gamble Co.; and Formica Co. 

Technical sessions were in the 





form of symposium. That on Thurs- 
day evening dealt with the question 
“Should Industry Assume the Bur- 
den of Special Education?” Speakers 
were: F. E. Searle, head of Ford 
trade school; Dr. R. C. Gowdy, dean, 
College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati; 
W. S. Dowman, assistant director of 
sales and office personnel, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Inc.; and 
George Schiele, chief inspector and 
member of the board, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. 


The session on Saturday morning 
was devoted to. gear finishing. 
Speakers were Charles R. Stab, 
chief engineer, Michigan Tool Co.; 
Otto H. Schafer, president, Schafer 
Gear Works; I. J. Gruenberg, chief 
engineer, Gear Grinding Machinery 
Co.; and Charles Pfeffer, in charge 
of gear development and production, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


A dinner meeting was held Fri- 
day evening, Mayor Stewart of Cin- 
cinnati being guest-of-honor. Speaker 
of the evening was Whiting Wil- 
liams, industrial consultant, writer 
and lecturer. Mr. Williams’ theme 
was “What We Can Learn from Eu- 
rope.” President d’Arcambal, who 
presided, presented the progress re- 
port of the society, and H. D. Hall, 
chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, the report from his commit- 
tee. 

A more extended account of the 
meeting will be published in the 
Oct. 28 issue of STEEL. 


Visiting U. 8. Steel Officials 


Announee New Cleveland Plant 


@ ERECTION of a plant in Cleve- 
land to produce stainless steel strip 
was announced as pending by Irving 
S. Olds, chairman, United States 
Steel Corp., at a dinner given by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president, for 
Cleveland men to meet Mr. Olds and 
other directors at the Hotel Statler 
Oct. 17. The expansion will include 
a building 576 x 80 feet and two 
storage buildings, one 120 x 80 feet 
and the other 120 x 67 feet. 

The occasion was the fourth of a 
series where Mr. Olds and directors 
visit subsidiary plants in various 
cities. The fifth and last contem- 
plated trip will be to the Pacific 
Coast, it was announced at Cleve- 
land. On Thursday the officials 
present inspected plants of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, and the National Tube Co., Lo- 
rain, O. 

In introducing Mr. Olds at the 
banquet to 400 civic and business 
leaders of Cleveland Mr. Fairless 
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stated that of the 255,918 on the pay- 
rolls of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration 16,000 are employed at 
Cleveland and Lorain. The capacity 
of the Corporation plants of the dis- 
trict is 27,702,000 net tons yearly. 
They now are working at 97 per 
cent of capacity. 

“Thank God, a great percentage 
of our steel is going to Great Brit- 
ain,” stated Mr. Fairless. ‘Steel- 
makers are meeting with greater 
competition from other materials 
more and more, such as from lum- 
ber, concrete, plastics, glass, and 
copper. This is a challenge to bet- 
ter steel and we intend to meet it 
and at lower prices.” 

At a press conference preceding 
the dinner the two heads of U. S. 
Steel revealed that the Corporation 
and other American’ steelmakers 
generally are already making more 
armor plate than during the World 
war. They stated that they hoped 
steel production costs would not 


rise since they wish to hold prices 
down to present levels. 

In his main address Mr. Olds 
stated: “The Cleveland district, en- 
dowed as it is by a site midway be- 
tween the vast natural resources of 
coal and irdn, excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, rail, water and air, 
an adequate supply of skilled labor, 
and nearness to the most important 
markets, must always be a leader 
and share substantially in the indus- 
trial growth and prosperity of the 
United States.” 


Directors present at the banquet 
were: Philip R. Clarke, William J. 
Filbert, Leon Fraser, William A. 
Irvin, Thomas W. Lamont, Junius 
S. Morgan, George A. Sloan, Robert 
C. Stanley, Enders M. Voorhees, 
Benjamin F. Fairless and Irving S. 
Olds. Absent were Sewell L. Avery, 
Nathan L. Miller, James A. Farrell, 
J. P. Morgan and Myron C. Taylor. 

Clifford F. Hood, president of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., presid- 
ed at the dinner. 


STEEL’S LABOR SUPPLY 
AMPLE, SURVEY REVEALS 


No serious shortage of labor ex- 
ists in the steel industry, nor is 
there any threat of such shortage, 
a survey by the American Iron and 
Steel institute reveals. 

Substantially ali the steel com- 
panies covered by the survey re- 
ported the labor supply now read- 
ily available to them is ample to 
assure operations at capacity. Sev- 
eral companies reported they are 
already running at capacity, with 
no labor shortage in sight. 

These reports were based on pres- 
ent conditions, with no attempt to 
predict the effect of a large mili- 
tary training program, or of a 
sharp rise in employment in other 
industries, 

Four measures applied by the 
industry over a period of years 
are largely responsible for build- 
ing up and maintaining adequate 
reservoirs of labor. They are: 

Apprentice programs under which 
nearly 4000 apprentices are re- 
ceiving an extensive program. of 
practical education. 

Job-training for specific duties, 
under which promising young men 
are given intensive training for 
relatively brief periods in special 
operations or particular jobs. About 
two-thirds of the companies now 
are engaged in such job training. 

Work-sharing during depression 
periods, which retained thousands 
of skilled and semiskilled men on 
the payroll, instead of turning 
them loose to drift into other jobs 
and industries. 

High wage scale. Wage earners 
in steel plants receive an average 
of 85 cents per hour, or about one- 
third more than the average hour- 
ly wage in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
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Maintain Adequate Inventories, 


Hardware Groups Are Advised 


@ HARDWARE wholesalers last 
week were urged to maintain ade- 
quate stocks and to co-operate with 
manufacturers in the interest of the 
national defense program. Occasion 
for the recommendations was the 
forty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Hardware asso- 
ciation and the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Distributors and the 
eighty-first semiannual convention of 
the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers association, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 14-17. About 1200 
attended. 

Despite all the changes incident 
to the vast industrial development 
the last 50 years or more, no sub- 
stitute has been found for the 
wholesaler’s function, it was de- 
clared by Mark Lyons, McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., and president of the 
wholesalers group, in his annual 
address. At the same time, hardware 
wholesalers have many avenues 
open to them for improvement 
which will result in greater effi- 
ciency in the conduct of their busi- 
ness, he said. 

Reduction of overhead costs by 
eliminating some duplicated lines; 
closer study of the retailer’s re- 
quirements; and reduction, through 
co-operation of salesmen and re- 
tailers, in number of small orders 
having low total value were among 
the means suggested by Mr. Lyons 
for attaining this improved effi- 
ciency. 


Larger Stocks Advised 


Speaking of national defense, Mr. 
Lyons urged distributors to antici- 
pate their requirements for a greater 
period than usual, so that manufac- 
turers may be enabled to take their 
share of special work which may be 
assigned to them and still permit 
them to co-ordinate their produc- 
tion facilities so as to supply whole- 
salers’ needs. “I believe we can do 
much by being fully prepared to fur- 
nish local requirements in connec- 
tion with the preparedness pro- 
gram,” he added. 

National defense as it affects the 
hardware industry was the topic 
for discussion at a joint session of 
the wholesalers and manufacturers, 
addressed by representatives of both 
groups. In pointing out that it was 
important for the latter not only to 
meet the government’s  require- 
ments but at the same time to handle 
ordinary commercial demands, S. T. 
Olin, Western Cartridge Co., East 
Alton, Ill., warned that unsound 
economic practices in government 
constituted a danger which ranked 
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with that which the defense pro- 
gram was intended to combat. 

Four duties face the hardware 
manufacturer, it was stated by F. A. 
Bond, the McKay Co., Pittsburgh. 
These are:. to supply national de- 
fense needs; to keep himself sup- 
plied with material and labor; to 
furnish distributors with their or- 
dinary needs; and to see that con- 
sumers are able to fill their require- 
ments with minimum delay. He rec- 
ommended that buyers specify stand- 
ard products insofar as_ possible. 

Pointing out that the period of 
quick deliveries is past, H. P. Ladds, 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, reeommended that wholesalers 
carry adequate stocks to meet pres- 
ent conditions. L. M. Stratton, 
Stratton-Warren Hardware _ Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Wakefield 
Baker, Baker, Hamilton & Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, also suggested 
that wholesalers conduct their af- 
fairs so as to give greatest possible 
support to defense activities. 

R. R. Witt, Builders Supply Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., indicated that 
best business and profits were to be 
expected in fields stimulated by the 
rapid tempo of industries most 
closely associated with defense work. 
Rapidly rising prices should not be 
expected in the near future; in fact, 
low prices quoted on certain gov- 
ernment purchases have been re- 
flected in quotations on ordinary 
commercial buying, he said. 

Co-operation with sources of sup- 
ply in anticipating needs so as to 
eliminate the pyramiding of orders, 
the giving of priority on material 
for defense purposes and the en- 
couragement of normal business ac- 
tivities were recommended to whole- 
salers by H. J. Allison, Glasgow- 
Allison Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

This year will be the best since 
1929 in residential building con- 
struction, the convention was told 
by Robert T. Williams, chief, in- 
dustries section, federal housing 
administration, Washington. About 
500,000 nonfarm dwellings will be 
built against 465,000 in 1939. 

The problem of mill-jobber rela- 
tionship still awaits solution, ac- 
cording to Lee D. Mercer, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. He _  ex- 
pressed the belief that both groups 
must make some concessions if the 
best interests of each are to be 
served in the distribution of sheet 
metal products. 

It will be advisable for steel buy- 
ers to have a four-months’ stock on 
hand by the first of next year, it was 
stated by T. C. Campbell, The Iron 
Age, Pittsburgh. He estimated steei 


consumption for defense needs the 
next two years at six to eight mil- 
lion tons annually. 

Various uses for sheet copper 
were described by Carter Cole, Cop- 
per and Brass Research association, 
New York. These included its em- 
ployment for not. only roofing, 
flashing gutters and down-spouts, 
but also for protection of build- 
ings against moisture, termites and 
vermin. 

The defense program may end 
class hatred and restore national 
unity, the American Hardware 
Manufacturers association was told 
by its president, H. B. Wilson, 
Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago. If it 
does, he added, “every penny will 
have been well spent.” 


Officers Elected 


A. J. Becker, Ohio Valley Hard- 
ware & Roofing Co., Evansville, 
Ind., was elected president of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors, succeeding A. W. 
Howe, the J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., 
Cleveland. Recently he had been 
vice president. George O. M. Johns- 
ton, McClure-Johnston Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was named vice president. 
Elected to the executive committee 
were O. F. Murphy, Lyon, Conklin 
& Co., Baltimore, and James G. 
Beard, Braden Mfg. Co. Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Richard Harte was elected presi- 
dent, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers association. Formerly vice 
president of the group, Mr. Harte 
is affiliated with Ames Baldwin Wy- 
oming Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. He 
succeeds H. B. Wilson, of Mathias 
Klein & Sons, Chicago. P..' Be 
Barth, Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and N. J. Clarke, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, were re- 
elected vice presidents, with S. T. 
Olin, Western Cartridge Co., East 
Alton, Ill, also named a vice presi- 


dent. Charles F. Rockwell, New 
York, was reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Newly elected to the executive 


committee for a three-year term are 
H. G. Ingersoll, Ingersoll Steel & 
Disc Co., New Castle, Ind.; Philip 
Rogers, Millers Falls Co., Greenville, 
Mass., and Stanley Woodward, 
Ruberoid Co., Baltimore. 

Glenn E. Jennings, Wright & 
Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, Nebr., was 
elected president, National Whole- 
sale Hardware association. W. W. 
French, Moore-Handley Hardware 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; F. F. Thom- 
son, The Diggs Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., and A. J. Becker, Ohio Val- 
ley Hardware & Roofing Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., were elected vice presi- 
dents. Newly elected members to 
the executive committee include 
John M. Holmes, Holmes Hardware 
Co., Pueblo, Colo.; W. P. Tracy, 
Tracy-Wells Co., Columbus, O., and 
C. R. Watkins, Watkins-Cottrell Co., 
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Structural Steel Industry Is 


Lauded by Defense Chiefs 


@ CO-OPERATION by the _ struc- 
tural steel industry with the govern- 
ment was recognized last week when 
W. S. Knudsen and E. R. Stettinius 
Jr., members of the national de- 
fense advisory commission, wired 
messages to the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, in convention 
in White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

“We have an enormous task ahead 
of us,” said Mr. Knudsen. “Before 
production can be stepped up to 
where we want it we need construc- 
tion. I know I can depend on you 
for continued co-operation.” 

Mr. Stettinius stated: “Please ac- 
cept my congratulations and thanks 
for the splendid co-operation your 
industry is giving in the national 
defense program. It is most encour- 
aging in view of the fact that the 
steel fabricating industry will be 
called upon to take an important 


part in the program, in building 
plants, shipways, bridges and high- 
ways.” 

The institute formally adopted 


resolutions pledging its fullest sup- 
port to the government. 

“We must consider’ seriously 
whether our nation will gain more 
from compulsion or from suasion,” 
said C. G. Conley, president, Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O., 
and president of the institute, in 
his opening address. 

“Can adequate rearmament be 
effected under a system of free en- 
terprise requiring as it does ade- 
quate returns and profits—-by sua- 
sion—or must we adopt a system 
of coercion and confiscation of 
profits? Our industry has as much 
at stake in the answer to that ques- 
tion as any other industry. In the 
excitement of the moment, I hope 
our nation will not accept the wrong 
answer. 

Must Recognize Profit Motive 


“It resolves to a simple, formula. 
On the one side we have coercion 
and dictatorship. On the other we 
have suasion and democracy. On 
the one side we have state so- 
cialism. On the other we have free 
private enterprise. If we are to 
maintain the latter we must frankly 
recognize the profit motif and de- 
fend it. Some of the efforts of our 
government are undoubtedly intend- 
ed to do just that. 

“An avowed enemy of price in- 
flation has been named to the ad- 
visory commission on national de- 
fense. His efforts might well pro- 
tect us from the rapacity of the 
greedy and, in keeping profits to a 
reasonable level, insure a healthy 
respect for free enterprise. 

“His work, however, cannot be 
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successful if all of us do not support 
him. This is our opportunity to prove 
to the public that profits can be kept 
at a reasonable level. First, of 
course, it is our duty to prove that 
we can make any kind of profits at 
all. During the past ten years our 
profits have been marked by their 
omission rather than by their com- 
mission. 

“The toll of bankruptcies has been 
consistent and persistent ever since 
1930. The past year showed no im- 
provement in that regard, and it is 
my experience that prices are still 
far below a fair level of costs in 
our industry. That condition prob- 
ably offers us no great reason for 
wishing the present order of things 
to continue. It renders all argu- 
ments for a free enterprise sterile. 
It shows to what depths we have 
gone, how unfit we are to work for 
the restoration of true democratic 
institutions.” 


Structural Capacity Sufficient 


In referring specifically to the de- 
fense program Mr. Conley said: 

“The requirements for fabricated 
structural steel undoubtedly will be 
large, but large as the requirements 
may be, the capacity of our industry 
will not be overly taxed even 
though normal civilian require- 





ments for structural steel should 
continue.” 

“The structural steel fabrication 
industry has been lagging behind, 
and only with the regeneration of 
building will it recover to any con- 
siderable extent,” V. G. Iden, sec- 
retary, stated. “The trend, however, 
was suddenly reversed in the late 
spring and early summer when the 
United States decided to embark 
upon the defense program. To pre- 
pare for that it was first necessary 
to rebuild our industries, for which 
work the services of this industry 
were immediately required.” 

The first eight months of 1940 
witnessed a gain of 5 per cent in 
general construction activity over 
the same period of 1939. This gain 
was built up in the months of July 
and August, due to defense activi- 
ties. 

Structural steel bookings closely 
followed this trend. For the first 
eight months of 1940 they totaled 
919,019 tons, a slight gain over the 
same period of 1939. With the ton- 
nages in view the year should, how- 
ever, show a marked increase over 
1939. Sales in the past eight months 
have been equally divided, 50 per 
cent each between government (fed- 
eral, state and municipal) and 
private industry. In 1938, 59 per cent 
came from government, and in 
1939, 52 per cent. 

Approximately 125,000 tons of 
structural steel awards have entered 
into the defense program up to Sept. 
1, in the form of work direct for the 
government, such as hangars and 





45-Ton Crane Girder Fabricated by Welding 





@ Steel plates ranging in thickness from 7/16 to 114 inches are being welded into 
a 45-ton girder for an overhead traveling crane at Cleveland Crane & Engineering 


Co.'s Wickliffe, O., plant. 
8 feet. 


Girder’'s span is 105 feet and height is more than 
Reinforcing..diaphragms.are--welded not only to the web plates but also 


to the top plate and are spaced so close that they alone will support the trolley 
rails without depending on the top plate 
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airstation facilities, buildings at 
army and navy bases, and for plant 
facilities for turning out defense re- 
quirements in the line of airplanes 
and motors, tanks, ammunition, 
powder and the like. 

If defense is carried out on the 
present planned basis, careful esti- 
mates would indicate the total year- 
ly expenditures through 1946 will 
show as follows: 


Fiscal Year, 
ES ohio ese Ntae sd sistone $5,000,000,000 


a RIES SR Se 8,115,000,000 
Be, as 2 ees 7,652,000,000 
oe fy Si ay 6,451,000,000 
a es 4,778,000,000 
Sot os vec eset 4,701,000,000 
RES SRE $36,697,000,000 


“Of this sum it is estimated over 
a billion dollars will be spent di- 
rectly by the government to build 
defense industry plants and to fur- 
nish the housing for defense 
workers.” 

National defense is already dis- 
locating the normal economy of the 
United States to a degree little 
realized by business men, according 
to Edwin B. George, economist, Dun 
& Bradstreet Inc., New York, who 
addressed the convention. 

“Among many self-evident truths 
supporting our rearmament pro- 
gram two stand out,” he said. “First, 
in a world of violence, a nation with 
our stake in life must protect it. 
Second, no country can throw ten to 
fourteen billion dollars into miscel- 
laneous, unproductive activities 
without something happening to its 
financial structure, its standard of 
living, and even its many self-in- 
dulgences which perhaps, just con- 
ceivably, it would never relinquish 
except in the purifying heat of 
exisis ...4 


Troubles Not Yet Ended 


“The partial replacement of com- 
petitive bidding by negotiated con- 
tracts does not mean that sellers 
and buyers may now expect to live 
to a serene and untroubled old age, 
nor that the economic results will 
all be good. An automatic system 
is being replaced by a discretionary 
one and where there is discretion 
there can be differences of opinion 
and friction... 

“For the same reason priorities 
have so far been left on a voluntary 
and co-operative basis. Otherwise the 
pressure toward speculative inven- 
tory buying and artificially high 
prices would probably be much 
heavier than the exigencies actually 
demand. Also under a voluntary sys- 
tem manufacturers will be free to 
meet emergencies in their own way, 
and out of their traditional ingenu- 
ity, rather than through compulsion 
of broad and unfeeling plans super- 
imposed on them from the top. . . 

“Both the consumers’ and the 
price stabilization divisions of the 
defense commission seem to be 
alert to the fact that one of our 
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major hazards is not immediate 
price inflation but the probability 
of it in the face of the intensified 
demand that could flow from inade- 
quate capacity in later stages of the 
rearmament program.” 

Steel required for the defense 
program is plentiful and no short- 
age is likely to develop, according 
to L. W. Moffett, Washington cor- 
respondent for The Iron Age, who 
analyzed outstanding projects and 
interpreted them in terms of steel 
tonnages, 

Paul Shorb, member of a firm of 
Washington tax consultants, ex- 
plained features of the new tax 
legislation affecting industry. 

J. T. MeGavin, Yale university 
bureau for street traffic research, 
presented an optimistic outline of 
the large and developing market for 
parking garages as disclosed by a 
nation-wide survey just completed. 
He said: 

“This market is a new and distinct 
one which has never been developed, 
and it is of interest to speculate on 
its potential value to the structural 
steel industry. Just as a rough guess 
at the potential structural steel ton- 
nage involved, we can reasonably 
assume an average potential mar- 
ket for 15 units of 200 cars each 
in our 93 cities having a population 
of over 100,000. 

“In the remaining cities of the 
land, it can be assumed that the 
existing market would be equiva- 
lent to the market in all cities over 
100,000 population. We _ therefore 
have an estimated total of 2790, 
two-hundred car structures which 
provide 558,000 stalls capacity. As- 
suming $200 per car space invest- 
ment this would represent a poten- 
tial market of approximately $100,- 
000,000 in new structures. 

“Assuming 10 per cent of this po- 
tential market will be for fabricated 
steel this would represent a $10,- 
000,000 market. In terms of ton- 
nage, assuming $125 per ton this 
market will be 80,000 tons of fabri- 
cated steel.” 

Charles N. Fitts of Boston, one- 
time president of the institute, who 
retired from the industry last year, 
addressed the closing session, “In 
Retrospect.” He predicted only a 
moderate level of business and no 
resumption of the boom experienced 
in the 20’s. Officers were re-elected. 





Carborundum Exhibits 


@ The Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., inadvertently was 
omitted from STEE.L’s (issue of Oct. 
14, p. 237) directory of exhibitors 
at the National Metal Show being 
held in Cleveland, Oct. 21-25. The 
exposition has three Carborundum 
exhibits, conducted by the company’s 
Abrasive, Refractory and Globar di- 
visions, all located in booth E-32. 








Auto Industry Pledges 
Aid to Plane Builders 


NEW YORK 


@ THROUGH the Automobile Manu- 
facturers association, the _ entire 
auto industry last week adopted a 
resolution pledging additional aid 
to the defense program from the 
standpoint of aviation procurement. 
A committee will be named to co- 
operate with auto industry, aviation 
industry, tool and die plants and 
autobody shops, in listing facilities 
adaptable to airplane production. 
Speaking at an economic forum 
conducted by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
last week, W. S. Knudsen, former 
GM president, said the entire output 
of the machine tool industry for the 
next year, estimated at about $500,- 
000,000, already is sold out. This 
half-billion figure compares with 
yearly production eight years ago 
of $130,040,000 worth of machines. 


Pays Tribute to Private Enterprise 


Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, professor 
of business economics, Harvard uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., paid 
tribute to private enterprise in the 
defense program. 

“It is encouraging,” he said, ‘to 
look back to the first World war 
when the steel industry in five 
years increased its capacity by 35 
per cent, despite the fact that never 
before 1914 had it run as high as 80 
per cent over any extended time. 
Willingness to add low-cost ca- 
pacity at a time when economic 
visibility is poor, in confidence that 
ingenuity and imagination will de- 
velop markets for that capacity 
after the period of armament is 
over—that willingness is the most 
important thing in making this de- 
fense program a_ success under 
private enterprise.” 

Among the 450 business leaders 
in attendance at this economic 
forum were E. P. Bullard, Bullard 
Co.; W. W. Holloway, Wheeling 
Steel Corp.; H. W. Alden, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co.; Harry S. Brown, 
Foster-Wheeler Corp.; W. F. Det- 
wiler, Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp.; 
Raoul E. Desvernine and Fred B. 
Hufnagel, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America; Frank Purnell, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; Charles R. 
Hook, American Rolling Mill Co.; 
Eugene G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Roy A. Hunt and Arthur V. 
Davis, Aluminum Co. of America; 
Tom M. Girdler and R. J. Wysor, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; Ernest T. Weir, 
National Steel Corp.; William A. 
Irvin and Bradford B. Smith, United 
States Steel Corp.; Edward G. Budd, 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co.; William E. 
Umstattd, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co.; Howard Coonley, Walworth 
Co.; Frank J. Tone, Carborundum 
Co.; and J. F. MacEnulty, Pressed 
Steel Car Co. Inc. 
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FINANCIAL 


REPUBLIC STEEL EARNS 
$6,183,880 IN THIRD QUARTER 


@ REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Cleve- 
land, reports consolidated net profit 
in the quarter ended Sept. 30 was 
$6,183,880 after deduction for all 
charges. Federal income taxes were 
deducted in accordance with law in 
effect at the quarter’s end, with no 
provision made for tax legislation 
subsequently enacted. 

Third quarter profit, equal after 
dividend requirements on 6 per cent 
prior preference and 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stocks, to 96 cents per com- 
mon share, compared with $2,815,339 
or 38 cents per share on common in 
last year’s third quarter. In period 
ended June 30 net profit was $3,337,- 
730 or 47 cents per common share. 

Aggregate net profit for nine 
months ended Sept. 30 was $12,633,- 
333, topping earnings for any pre- 
vious full year, and substantially ex- 
ceeding $9,586,922, former peak, 
earned in 1936. This was equal to 
$1.86 per share on common, against 
$3,898,651 or 36 cents per common 
share in the period a year ago. Nine 
months’ net loss in 1938 aggregated 
$8,306,437; net profit for the period 
in 1937 was $9,291,470. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., a Republic subsidiary, earned 
a net profit of $363,294 in the third 
quarter. Net income was after pro- 
vision for depreciation, other 
charges including repairs and main- 
tenance expenses and estimated in- 
come taxes on basis of the law in 
effect Sept. 30. In the quarter last 
year, Truscon earned a net profit 
of $181,832. 


SHARON STEEL CORP. 


Third quarter net profit earned 
by Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
was $365,975 after all charges and 
provision for federal income taxes 
at the new rates. It was nearly 
equal to $388,903 net income earned 
in the first six months this year. 
September quarter net was equal 
to 74 cents per share on common, 
and compared with a net loss of 
$59,483 in the period last year. Net 
income for quarter ended June 30 
was $79,327 or one cent per share 
on common. 

Aggregate net income for first 
nine months this year, computed 
from quarterly reports, was $754,- 
878 and compared with a net loss 
aggregating $200,028 in the corres- 
ponding 1939 period. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., reports consolidated net profit 
for quarter ended Sept. 30 was $139,- 
312 after depreciation, interest, fed- 
eral income taxes at the new rates 
and provision of $44,000 for future 
inventory decline. It was equal to 
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53 cents per share on common after 
provision for dividend requirements 
on the corporation’s 7 per cent pre- 
ferred. 

September period income com- 
pared with net profit of $198,138, 
equal to 83 cents per common share 
after deduction of a $150,000 reserve 
for contingencies, earned in the 
third period last year. June quarter 
net income was $141,339 after pro- 
vision of $57,000 for future inven- 
tory price decline, and was equal 
to 54 cents per common share. 

Nine months net income totaled 
$492,107 after provision of $163,000 
for future inventory decline. This 
was equal to $1.96 per common 
share and compared with net profit 
of $730,445 or $3.07 per share on 
common in the period last year. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., reports net prof- 
it for September quarter, after 
federal income taxes at the new 
rate, was $1,300,582 or 99 cents per 
share on common after preferred 
dividend requirements. This com- 
pared with net income of $327,772 
or 21 cents per common share in 
the period last year and a reported 
net profit of $1,008,121, equal to 76 
cents per common share in the 
June, 1940, quarter. 

Net profit for the first half, pre- 
viously reported as $1,974,719, ac- 
cording to the company’s statement, 
has been reduced $81,428 to provide 
for the retroactive increase in fed- 
eral income taxes, Profit in first nine 
months was $3,193,873 before excess 
profits tax adjustments, estimated 
at $412,588. Nine months net, after 
all charges, was estimated at $2,- 
781,285 or $2.07 per share on com- 
mon, against $682,094 or 40 cents 
per common share in the period 
last year. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Third quarter net profit earned 
by Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, [ll., was $280,409, equal to 
37 cents per share on capital stock. 
This compared with $273,922 net in- 
come, equal to 36 cents per share, 
earned in the period last year. 

Calculated aggregate earnings 
in first nine months this year, com- 
puted from quarterly reports, were 
$1,006,197, equal to $1.33 per capi- 
tal share; in the 1939 period, calcu- 
lated net income was $972,269 or 
$1.28 per share. 

Keystone’s fiscal year 
June 30. 


A. M. CASTLE & CO. 


A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, steel 
distributor, reports net profit of 
$123,420 for quarter ended Sept. 30, 
after depreciation, federal income 
taxes at new rate and all other 
charges. Equal to 51 cents per 
capital share, this compared with 
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net income of $65,249 or 27 cents 
per capital share in the September 
quarter last year. In June 1940 
quarter, net income was $92,319 or 
38 cents per share. 

Aggregate net profit in first nine 
months this year was $315,938, or 
$1.31 per share and compared with 
$146,213 or 61 cents per share in the 
1939 period. 

No provision was made for ex- 
cess profits taxes, as no liability 
was indicated by the nine months’ 
total net earnings. 


Welding Award Program 
Opportunities Outlined 


@ Opportunities available through 
participation in the $200,000 indus- 
trial progress award program, spon- 
sored by the James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding foundation, are discussed 
in a 24-page booklet, We Who Work 
at Our Industrial Jobs. 

Written by E. (C. Powers, assist- 
ant secretary of the foundation, the 
booklet points out how industrial 
progress has not only raised living 
standards but created millions of 
new employment opportunities. Fur- 
ther industrial progress, it con- 
tinues, is being stimulated by the 
welding progress program. 

Booklet includes a plan for par- 
ticipating in the program. 


Welding Society Awards 
Lincoln Gold Medal 


MH. J. French and T. N. Arm- 
strong, metallurgists of development 
and research division, International 
Nickel Co. Inc., New York, have 
been awarded the Lincoln gold med- 
al of the American Welding society 
for 1940 for their technical paper en- 
titled “Weld Hardening of Carbon 
and Alloy Steels.” Presentation of 
the medals will be made at the an- 
nual meeting of the society, Monday 
morning, Oct. 21, in Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, during the Nation- 
al Metal congress, Oct. 21-25. 


154 Electric Trucks 
Booked in September 


@ September bookings of electric 
industrial trucks and tractors to- 
taled 154 units, highest for the 
year, according to the Industrial 
Truck Statistical association, Chi- 
cago. 

Total net value for chassis only 
was $550,206.50. Bookings included 
11 nonelevating platform trucks, 
129 cantilever type trucks, 8 trac- 
tors, 5 cranes and 1 special rack 
handling truck. 

Interested parties may obtain 
further details of this report by 
writing to the association, 208 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 
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Machine Tool Operations 
94.9% of Capacity 


@ September machine tool oper- 
ations were 94.9 per cent of capaci- 
ty, compared with 93.3 per cent in 
August, according to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association, 
Cleveland. The rate is the highest 
in the association’s history. 

The industry’s capacity, measured 
in terms of payroll hours, continues 
to increase, the indication at the 
end of the month being 41 per cent 
above September, 1939. 


Fourth Quarter Car 
Requirements Higher 


@ National forecast by the regional 
shippers’ advisory boards for fourth 
quarter indicate an increase in 
freight car requirements of 7 per 
cent over final quarter of 1939. Ex- 
cept for grain, fresh fruits and sugar 
products every classification shows 
a higher total in the estimates. 

Automobiles, trucks and parts 
have the greatest probable increase, 
22.1 per cent, and ore and concen- 
trates second with 20.6 per cent, Ma- 
chinery and boilers are a close third 
with 19.9 per cent. Iron and steel 
products will increase 11.1 per cent. 
Coal and coke shipments are esti- 
mated to be 3.9 per cent larger. An 
indication of the activity of farming 
is shown in an increase of 14.4 per 
cent in shipments of agricultural 
implements and vehicles, other than 
automobiles. 


Blaw-Knox To Make 
Cast Armor for Tanks 


@ Blaw-Knox Co. Pittsburgh, has 
received a substantial order for 
furnishing cast armor for tanks for 
the government. 

Blaw-Knox, through its Union 
Steel Casting division, has been one 
of the leaders in development and 
research work in this country for 
the production of cast armor. Long 
before the present defense program 
took shape experiments were made, 
and when the United States be- 
came active in a defense program 
these experiments were followed by 
actual and successful tests by the 
government. 

Armor castings produced by Blaw- 
Knox passed the prescribed tests 
and as a result it is expected that 
considerable additional business will 
be received and the company will 
be active in the production of armor 
where the cast type is suitable. 

While cast armor has been used 
to some extent abroad, it is a com- 
paratively new development in this 
country. Because it can be stream- 
lined, cast into irregular shapes and 
produced rapidly and in quantities, 
cast armor supplements the use of 
rolled armor plate. 
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B® STEELWORKS operations last week rose %2-point to 95 per cent, highest 
since June, 1929. Four districts increased production, two dropped back be- 


cause of furnace repairs and six maintained their rates. 


A year ago the rate 


was 91 per cent; two years ago it was 51% per cent. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Steady at 97 
per cent for the fifth week, with 
continued high production neces- 
sary to meet demands. 

St. Louis—Continues at 82% per 
cent for the third week, the same 
rate scheduled for this week. 

Cincinnati—Unchanged at 90 per 
cent, which is expected to continue 
in the effort to meet demand for 
sheets. 

Cleveland — Open-hearth repairs 
interrupted production for a loss 
of 2% points to 85% per cent. This 
is expected to be regained this 
week, 

Central eastern seaboard At 
practical capacity of most produc- 
ers, the production rate holds at 
93 per cent. 

Buffalo—Sustained effort to meet 
deliveries holds production at 90% 
per cent, which has been main- 
tained since mid-August. 

New England—Loss of 7 points 
to 85 per cent resulted from fur- 
Rebound to 90 per 
cent or more is expected this week. 

Pittsburgh—Rise of 1% points to 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct. 19 Change 1939 1935 
Pittsburgh .... 90 + 1.5 89 39 
Chicaee-.:....- @ 1 J 89 45 
Eastern Pa. ... 93 None 72 32 
Youngstown .. 90 + 2 94 57 
Wheeling ..... 98 + } 93 54 
Cleveland ..... 85.5 —25 90 64 
Bufaio ....... 905 None 86 49 
Birmingham .. 97 None 90 57 
New England.. 8&5 — 7 100 70 
Cincinnati .... 90 None 88 70 
St. Lowis ..... 825 None 77 45.5 
Derete. .3-c vs. SB None 96 79 
Average... 00%. 95 O85 - 93 51.5 





90 per cent, which is expected to 
continue through this week. 
Wheeling—Gain of 1 point to 98 
per cent indicates effort of pro- 
ducers to meet heavy demands. 
Chicago—Advance of 1 point to 
99 per cent. This equals the all- 
time high established the week of 
Aug. 26. 
Detroit—Held at 96 per 
close to practical capacity. 
Youngstown, O.—Up 2 points to 
90 per cent, highest for the year, 
with schedule of 91 per cent for 
this week, close to the practical 
limit. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
has added one open hearth at Far- 
rell plant and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. suspended two for one 
day for repairs. 


21,500,000 Tons Scrap 
Exported Since 1933 


@ More than 21,500,000 net tons 
of iron and steel scrap has been 
exported from United States since 
January, 1933, over half of which 
went to Japan, according to Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. Total 
scrap tonnage exported since 1933 
is more than five times as much as 
total scrap exports in the first 32 
years of the century, Prior to 1900, 
exports of scrap were negligible. 

During June, July and August 
this year, 1,109,000 tons of scrap was 
exported, or 43 per cent more per 
month than during the first five 
months of the year. Japan continued 
to take 31 per cent of the total dur- 
ing those three months, but ranked 
second to Great Britain, which took 
44 per cent. Canada’s share of scrap 
exports rose sharply to 17 per cent 
of the total. Exports of scrap to 
continental Europe dropped off prac- 
tically to nothing after the middle 
of June. 
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Inregular Contours 
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Face Grinding 












The versatility of the Bryant line of internal 
grinders pays real dividends in the job shop or in 
the production line. Not only will these machines 
grind the variety of work shown above, but they 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO., Springfield, Vt. 





will grind any of these forms in combination. If 
you are interested in additional profits on your 
internal and face grinding jobs, send blueprints 
or samples to Bryant for complete information. 

















By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 





Rules To Deny Wagner Act Violators Defense Awards. 


Contracts May Be Held From Lowest Bidders. 


Metals Reserve Co. Purchasing Strategic Minerals. 


Supreme Court To Review Bethlehem Shipbuilding Case. 


WASHINGTON 
@ ACTING United States Control- 
ler General Elliott has ruled na- 
tional defense contracts may be 
with-held from Wagner act violators 
even though they quote the lowest 
figure when bidding competitively. 

The ruling, directed to the secre- 
tary of war, is expected to clarify 
the government’s policy on the 
award of defense production con- 
tracts to firms which are accused 
of violating the Wagner act or other 
statutes governing wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

Decision was in response to a re- 
quest from the secretary of war for 
a ruling on competitive bid awards 
in the light of the defense commis- 
sion’s policy that work carried on 
as a part of the defense program 
should comply with federal statu- 
tory provisions affecting labor, in- 
cluding the national labor relations 
act. 

The secretary of war said there 
seemed to be no doubt that con- 
sideration might be given to the 
defense commission’s policy where 
contracts were negotiated without 
advertising for competitive bids. 
“However,” he continued, “the ques- 
tion has arisen as to whether con- 
sideration may be given to these 
principles in the award of contracts 
when resort is had to formal ad- 
vertising. 

“That is to say, may a low bid re- 
ceived in response to a formal in- 
vitation for bids, which is otherwise 
acceptable, be rejected because an 
award to the bidder would violate 
any one or all of the principles 
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adopted by the advisory commis- 
sion? 

“The co-ordinator of procurement, 
Donald Nelson, feeling that the use 
of formal advertising in many cases 
is preferable td negotiation, pro- 
vided that the principles enunciated 
may be properly incorporated in 
formal advertising, has recommend- 
ed that this question be presented 
to you.” 

After quoting the defense legisla- 
tion statute on purchases, which 
permits them to be made with or 
without advertising, Mr. Elliott 
said: 

“This express authority to nego- 
tiate without advertising such con- 
tracts as may be deemed necessary 
to carry out the purposes specified 
in the section comprehends the 
lesser authority to utilize advertis- 
ing to the extent administratively 
deemed appropriate in making con- 
tracts under such section without re- 
stricting final administrative de- 
termination of the bidder to whom 
the contract should be awarded. 

“Hence, in such cases an admin- 
istrative election to advertise rather 
than to negotiate with a single con- 
tractor does not necessarily require 
making the award to the lowest 
bidder regardless of any or all other 
considerations. As all bids may be 
rejected and a contract negotiated 
with any one of the bidders or with 
a non-bidder on the terms advertised 
or on modified terms, within au- 
thority to negotiate such contracts 
without advertising, there would ap- 
pear no legal objection to the re- 
jection of the bids of one or more 


lower bidders and the awarding of 
the contract to a higher bidder con- 
sistently with the principles which 
properly may be administratively 
applied in the negotiation of con- 
tracts without advertising .... To 
the extent that such contracts 
properly may be negotiated without 
advertising, they may be made on 
the same conditions after advertis- 
ing.” 

Mr. Elliott’s ruling adds another 
chapter to a controversy that has 
raged since the defense commis- 
sion’s enunciation of labor policy 
was followed by an opinion of At- 
torney General Jackson which held 
in effect that a firm adjudged by the 
labor board in violation of the labor 
act should be held to be guilty until 
the board finding was reversed by a 
court. 

When the Smith house committee 
held a brief investigation of this 
situation to determine what effect 
the defense commission’s policy 
would have on contracts, Assistant 
Secretary of War Patterson said 
that the restrictions could be ap 
plied when contracts were awarded 
without bids, but that it was not be- 
lieved that the laws governing com- 
petitive bidding would permit the 
injection of labor law compliance. 
The Elliott ruling, however, removes 
any obstacle in that direction. 


RFC SUBSIDIARY PURCHASES 
VITAL DEFENSE MATERIALS 


Strategic minerals for the na- 
tional defense program are being 
purchased by the Metals Reserve 
Co., a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., and by the pro- 
curement division of the treasury 
department. 

Up to the time the metals com. 
pany was organized June 28, pro- 
curement division purchased all of 
the strategic minerals, but congress 
in one of its many recent defense 
bills provided for the purchase of 
manganese and tin by the RFC. The 
latter created the metals company 
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for the specific purpose of buying 
the commodities mentioned. 

Both the metals company and the 
procurement division of the treasury 
department consider the purchase 
of strategic minerals as national de- 
fense secrets and, therefore, neither 
is making public definite information 
regarding its purchases. It is under- 
stood, however, on good authority 
that the metals company has pur- 
chased about 800,000 tons of manga- 
nese ore, 3000 tons of tin, 6000 tons 
of chrome, and 6000 tons of anti- 
mony. 

At the time the metals company 
was organized, the RFC announced 
an agreement had been reached with 
the international tin committee to 
buy 75,000 tons of tin to hold as 
reserve stock, for which it was to 
pay 50 cents a pound, c.i.f., United 
States ports to be specified by the 
company. Announcement was also 
made at the same time that the 
RFC had authorized loans to this 
company amounting to $100,000,000 
with which to buy and carry the tin 
and other metals. 


©COURT GRANTS GOVERNMENT 
SHIPBUILDING CASE REVIEW 


United States Supreme Court last 
week granted government’s applica- 
tion to review litigation challenging 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.’s 
right to collect additional $5,270,000 
on shipbuilding contracts fulfilled 
during the World war, and on which 
$113,000,000 has been paid. Gov- 
ernment is asking part of this money 
be returned. 

Rebuffed in lower courts on the 
case, pending 15 years, government 
asked for Supreme Court review on 
grounds Bethlehem profits had been 
“jnordinate and unconscionable” and 
the issue had an important bearing 
on the current vast defense pro- 
gram. 

Although holding against the gov- 
ernment, lower courts had _ con- 
demned terms of the contracts and 
Attorney General Jackson said out- 
come in Supreme Court undoubted- 
ly would influence administration of 
the conscription act provision permit- 
ting government to take over indus- 
tries when necessary to obtain de- 
fense material at a reasonable cost. 

Justices Stone, Roberts and Mur- 
phy took no part in the case. 

Bethlehem litigation involves two 
suits growing out of construction 
of 83 cargo vessels and tankers for 
the wartime merchant fleet, govern- 
ment alleging it was bound by 
necessity to meet terms now de- 
clared exorbitant. 

Government in 1925 sued Bethle- 
hem Steel, the parent company, and 
certain subsidiaries for an account- 
ing and recovery under the con- 


tracts, and Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp, countered with a claim for $7,- 
691,000 as an unpaid “bonus.” A 
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special master sitting in the case 
recommended dismissal of the gov- 
ernment bill, and ruled judgment 
for $5,270,000 should be entered for 
Bethlehem. 

In negotiating for the ships, ac- 
cording to government, Bethlehem 
refused to contract on a “lump sum” 
basis, but demandea actual cost of 
construction, plus a fixed profit of 
about 10 per cent of the estimated 
cost, plus a “bonus for savings” 
equal to half the amount by which 
actual cost fell below estimated 
cost. 

Estimated cost was fixed at $119,- 
750,000; actual base cost was $92,- 
990,000, a difference approximating 
$27,000,000 according to the govern- 
ment. The company collected more 
than $20,000,000 profits including 
more than $8,000,000 under the 
“bonus for savings” arrangement. 


Government said the builder was 
in a better position to figure on the 
estimated cost than its own repre- 
sentative, the Emergency Fleet 
Corp. Company declares “unprece- 
dented conditions surrounding labor 
and materials” made closer figuring 
impossible, and the special master 
also decided the estimate “repre- 
sented reasonable estimates of prob- 
able cost.” 

Court of appeals said that since 
the Fleet Corp. knew how large 
Bethlehem’s estimates were, the 
contracts could not be so extortion- 
ate as to be unenforceable. 


AIRCRAFT STANDARDIZATION 
PROGRAM IS INAUGURATED 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed a four-man committee to put 
a new airplane standardization pro- 
gram: into effect. Members include 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau. Secretaries Knox and Stimson 
and William S. Knudsen of the de- 
fense commission. 

Secretary Morgenthau reported 
design of British and American war- 
planes under construction in United 
States is to be standardized in an 
effort to speed production for both 
nations. 

Factories now building one mod- 
el of pursuit plane for Britain and 
another for United States’ army or 
navy will concentrate on one de- 
sign. The program, he declared, 
will extend to gun calibers, parts 
and all phases of aircraft construc- 
tion. 

Army and navy technical experts 
will pass on details of the stand- 
ardization program and the British 
government has been asked to send 
ten leading technicians to confer 
with United States experts, Mr. 
Morgenthau said. 

In changing designs, American 
army and navy requirements must 
be adhered to, the treasury chief 
said. As a secondary consideration, 


efforts will be made to conform to 
British desires. 


CO-ORDINATED WAREHOUSING 
PROGRAM IS UNDERTAKEN 


Ralph Budd, national defense ad- 
visory commission member in 
charge of the transportation divi- 
sion, has announced a co-ordinated 
warehousing program is being un- 
dertaken. 

Existing warehouse space, said 
Mr. Budd, will be used first. Next, 
existing buildings suitable for ware- 
house purposes will be utilized. In 
emergencies, government may have 
to undertake construction. 

Defense commission has delegated 
co-ordination of warehousing to the 
transportation division, which will 
work with the army and navy, and 
other government agencies, in ware- 
housing products for the’ defense 
program. Harry D. Crooks, Chica- 
go, was appointed consultant on 
warehouse activities by Mr. Budd, 
and will be in direct charge of the 
work. Mr. Crooks is_ president, 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses Inc., 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
and Los Angeles. 

Survey of existing warehouse fa- 
cilities now available will be made 
immediately. Adequate facilities 
are essential that freight cars, ships, 
and trucks, may be unloaded speed- 
ily and kept in service. 


FAIR LABOR ACT EMPLOYE 
CLASSIFICATIONS REDEFINED 


Through amendments to existing 
regulations, Col. Philip B. Fleming, 
wage and hour division adminis- 
trator, has announced a new classi- 
fication of employes who need not 
be paid overtime after 40 hours a 
week. 


Amended regulations, which re- 
define terms “executive,” “admin- 
istrative,” “professional” and “out- 
side salesman” will add several hun- 
dred thousand to the group ex- 
empted from hours provisions of 
the fair labor standards act. New 
classifications go into effect Oct. 
24, when the standard work week be- 
comes 40 hours, and will apply to 
nearly all establishments engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

Most important change is a sep- 
arate definition for “administrative” 
employe, previously defined jointly 
with “executive.” As defined, an 
executive remains one whose pri- 
mary duty consists in management, 
and who is paid $30 or more a week. 

Under new regulations, adminis- 
trative employes are those whose 
duties, while important and linked 
with management, are functional 
rather than supervisory, and who 
are paid a “salary commensurate 
with the importance supposedly ac- 
corded the duties in question.” This 
salary, under the regulations, must 
not be less than $200 a month. 
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®@ EARL N. GRAF, former man- 
ager, Pittsburgh branch, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of sales, wire rope division, 
with headquarters at Trenton. Mr. 
Graf gained his first business expe- 
rience with the former Carnegie 
Steel Co., after having spent three 
years studying metallurgy and 
chemistry at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He later joined Mid- 
vale Cambria Steel Corp., now Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and in 1918 opened 
a branch in Philadelphia for Beaver 
Refining Co. His first association 
with the Roebling company was in 
1919 when he took over specialized 
wiie rope sales for Frick & Lindsay 
Co., a Roebling distributor in Pitts- 
burgh, and when Frick & Lindsay 
became the Frick-Reid Supply Corp., 
Mr. Graf remained as wire rope 
specialist. In July, 1938, Mr. Graf 
was placed in charge of wire rope 
sales of Roebling’s' Pittsburgh 
branch, a year later becoming man- 
ager. 
¢ 

J. S. Ronay has returned to his 
duties with the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, India, after 
his vacation in the United States. 


° 


James H. McNeal, associated with 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
since 1918, serving a number of years 
as assistant purchasing agent, has 
been appointed purchasing agent. 
He succeeds the late E. H. Kern. 

a 

Arthur Mackmann, former works 
manager, Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine Corp., Chicago, has _ been 
elected vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. He has been with 
the company since 1928. 


° 


Roy C. Ingersoll, president, Inger- 
soll Steel & Disc division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, was nomin- 
ated for president, Illinois chamber 
of commerce at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the organization 
recently. 

¢ 

L. S. Cope has been appointed de- 
velopment engineer, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. His duties 
will include technical improvement 
of the present line of Oliver prod- 
ucts, development of new products 
and co-operative service with Oliver 
customers. 

7 

Ward Walcott, Granite City, Ill, 
has been elected president, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, Pittsburgh. He will 
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Earl N. Graf 


assume his duties Jan. 1 and will 
move to Pittsburgh. Louis Leonard 
has been re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer, while William Grey, heretofore 
assistant secretary-treasurer, has 
been elected vice president. 
+ 

R. F. Herr has joined Brainard 
Steel Corp., Warren, O., as assist- 
ant to the president. He was asso- 
ciated with Truscon Steel Co., in 
various capacities, from 1925 to 1930 
when he was sent to Japan as works 
manager, Oriental Steel Products 
Co., a Truscon subsidiary. Return- 
ing to this country in 1937 he spent 
the following three years as a co- 
ordinating engineer with Truscon 
at Youngstown. In the spring of this 





Raymond F. Hadley 


Who was awarded the Beal medal at the 
twenty-second annual convention of the 
American Gas association in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 7-10, see STEEL, Oct. 
14, p. 81. Highest technical recognition 
in the gas industry, the medal was pre- 
sented to Mr. Hadley for contributing the 
best technical paper to meetings of the 
association the past year. Mr. Hadley is 
electrical engineer, Susquehanna Pipeline 
Co., Philadelphia 





year he took up consulting engi- 
neer work, being associated with 
several steel companies in the Ma- 
honing valley, Pittsburgh district, 
as well as several Canadian com- 
panies. 
¢ 

John C. Phalen, Benjamin FEast- 
wood Co., Paterson, N. J., has been 
elected president, New Jersey Found- 
rymen’s association, succeeding 
J. W. Hannay, Barnett Foundry & 
Machine Co., Irvington, N. J. A. E. 
Winstead, Moore Bros. Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been elected vice 
president and J. A. Williamson, 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, and John 
L. Carter, Newark, have been re- 
elected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

+ 

W. J. Jeffries, senior materials en- 
gineer, bureau of construction and 
repair, navy department, and more 
recently in the newly formed bureau 
of ships, division of research and 
specifications, has resigned to be- 
come chief inspector, Philadelphia 
ordnance district. Mr. Jeffries has 
been for many years a member, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, American Society for Met- 
als, American Welding society, and 
others. 


4 

C. B. Ketcham has been promoted 
to manager, Cincinnati office, and C. 
G. Jewett, manager, Columbus, O., 
office of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. ‘Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. As- 
sociated with the company about 30 
years, Mr. Ketcham has been sales- 
man and manager in Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Ky., Dayton, and Colum- 
bus, O., the past ten years being 
manager at Columbus. Mr. Jewett’s 
promotion follows his 15-year asso- 
ciation with the Cincinnati office. 

a 

George H. Bucher, president, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and 15 other employes at 
the company’s Pittsburgh offices re- 
ceived gold emblems in recognition 
of 30 or more years’ service. Ralph 
Kelly, vice president in charge of 
sales; Roscoe Seybold, vice president 
and comptroller; and H. F. MacLane, 
director of financial accounts, were 
among those who received 30-year 
gold service buttons, while L. W. 
Lyons, treasurer, received a 35-year 
button and H. N. Mathias, general 
cost accountant, a 40-year ruby and 
gold emblem. Roland R. Davis, 
Thomas R. Langan, F. C. Gheen, F. 
L. Lee, J. W. John and J. A. Dickey 
were given 35-year emblems, and 
30-year buttons were presented to 
W. D. O’Connell, W. J. Otterson, H. 
E. Brunk and Ella G. Richardson. 
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No Non-Productive ‘“‘LOADING TIME” 
with a Mult-Au-Matic 


Only 4 of this 8-station Type “‘D”’ is idle while loading 


Z 


and unloading. Work goes on at full blast on the seven 


working stations. Result: minimum idle time—better utili- 
zation of the full productive capacity of the machine. 


And mark this point: A Mult-Au-Matic can frequently 
_ be tooled to show substantial savings on runs as short 

as 200 pieces—especially when a shop has a number of 

small runs of similar parts of different sizes. Bullard 

Engineers are always ready to 

prepare estimates for you, with- 


out obligation. i U L L A g D 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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“Cars of Tomorrow” Attract Interest at Auto Show 


Cutaway Chassis Demonstrate Inner Workings. 


Defense Program Dominates Most Conversations. 


Easterners Generally Resigned to War’s Inevitability. 


Automobile Production Rises to 114,672. 


NEW YORK 


M AROUND a _ central theme, 
“Salute to the Americas,” the forty- 
first national automobile show last 
week unveiled to thousands of in- 
terested spectators here the _ in- 
dustry’s products for the coming 
year. The show was a riot of color 
and animated displays, and although 
the cars themselves were perhaps 
anticlimactic presentations to many, 
especially Detroiters, nevertheless 
the ceremony and color were fitting 
inaugurals for the new model sea- 
son. 

Taking a cue from the nearby 
World’s Fair, now in its closing 
days, the exhibits featured numer- 
ous “spielers” and attractive femi- 
nine models to get across forcibly 
to the public interesting features of 
the new cars. Engine improvements, 
innovations in transmissions, styl- 
ing changes and new accessories all 
came in for effective dramatization. 

While public interest was evident 
in all cars on display, focal points 
of attention appeared to be the 
“cars of tomorrow” shown by Buick 
and Chrysler. The latter had two 
“surprise” models on display—the 
Thunderbolt and the Newport— 
which drew large crowds. The cars 
were finished just in time for the 
show. Orders were being accepted 
for them, but price tags of $8300 
apiece indicated Chrysler was not 
particularly anxious to build up any 
backlog. In fact, it was gossip 
around the show that originally a 
price of $5250 had been placed on 
the cars, but that at this figure a loss 
of $2000 on each car was being in- 
curred, so the price was boosted to 
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$8250, $8300, $8500 or what ‘have 
you? 

So radical in design are these 
models that they warrant brief de 
scription. Bodies are produced by 
LeBaron and approach the ultimate 
in streamlining. Fenders and bodies 
are integral, with an 8-inch strip 
of corrugated stainless steel mount- 
ed the full length of the side along 
the lower edge of the body. Head- 
lamps are covered with retractable 
covers, operated by a lever in the 
dash compartment. Steel top also 
is retractable, lowering by power 
under the rear deck lid which raises 
to permit passage of the top. 


Chrysler Probes the Future 


Flush-type buttons replace the 
conventional door handles, both in- 
side and out. Windshield is of 
curved plastic. License plate frames, 
both front and rear, are recessed 
into the body, with indirect lights 
for illuminating them. 

Mounted on Chrysler chassis, both 
the Thunderbolt and Newport 
models were the last word in stream- 
lining, comfort and appointments. 
Chief point of difference was in the 
body style, the Newport having a 
longitudinal crease across’ each 
side of the body and being finished 
in canary yellow, while the Thunder- 
bolt was finished in a pale blue, with 
all stainless steel trim. 

Distinctly “novelty” types of cars 
and in no sense production models, 
they represented Chrysler’s answer 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


to Harley J. Earl’s Buick “car of 
tomorrow” which has occasioned so 
much comment wherever it has been 
shown. Impartial comment was to 
the effect that the two new Chrysler 
models in many respects were Ssu- 
perior to Mr. Earl’s design as a 
concept of future trends. 

Marking first time Ford had ever 
actively participated in the New 
York show, this company arranged 
an exceptionally attractive display 
in tune with the general theme, and 
called it the Ford Fiesta. The ex- 
hibit was conceived by Walter Dor 
win Teague and his staff and showed 
new Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 
models in an exaggerated Spanish 
setting, featuring 18 relief murals 
in the Spanish motif which were 
unusually clever. A stage at each 
corner of the exhibit was the scene 
of brief skits emphasizing certain 
sales points, the scripts being near- 
ly all in rhyme. In one corner a 
car was mounted on its side with 
the roof panel arranged to swing up 
out of the way to reveal life-size 
models seated in the car, showing 
the roominess. 

A feature of the Packard exhibit 
was one car equipped with com- 
plete “cellarette”—a small bar with 
icemaking machinery, glasses and 
other necessary accoutrements. 

“Cannonball” Baker, six-foot two- 
inch race driver, was on hand to ex- 
plain interesting details of his cross- 
country run in the Crosley midget 
car. 

Nash had a pretty girl who spent 
the day climbing into and out of a 
bed made up in the rear of a stand- 
ard Nash model. 

Graphic exhibits of the principles 
of fluid drive and the Olds Hydra- 
Matic transmission kept large 
crowds interested. 

Pontiac featured a deep pink 
colored sedan with the entire for- 
ward section of the body hinged to 
permit its being swung up off the 
chassis. 

Particularly interesting were the 
various so-called “show chassis,” 
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sectioned and cut away to show 
vital parts in operation. These 
chassis are remarkable examples of 
manufacturing ingenuity, some of 
them requiring several months in 
assembly. They are built practically 
from the ground up, each part 
either being painted or plated, en- 
gines being cutaway to show inner 
workings, as are transmissions, dif- 
ferentials, generators, in fact every 
unit with some inner element in mo- 
tion. Special lights are mounted 
strategically so that all moving 
parts are well illuminated. 

The chassis cost anywhere from 
$5000 up to $40,000 to build and after 
show time are routed around among 
dealers’ showrooms throughout the 
country. Finally they are donated 
to some technical institution for 
study and disassembly by students. 
Each company ordinarily will build 
up from half a dozen or a score or 
more of show chassis each year, 
although occasionally it is possible 
to use them for two or three years, 
at least the basic elements, if no 
important design changes have been 
made. 


@ ALL IN ALL, it was a busy week 
here in New York. The World’s Fair 
drew over 366,000 persons on Sun- 
day, Oct. 13, one of the largest 
crowds ever to attend, and ideal 
weather throughout most of the 
week was a magnet for thousands, 
a good many of whom naturally 
took in the auto show. Officially, 
executives declared they were well 
pleased with attendance and with 
sales at the show, although some 
minor grumbling was heard about 
the small crowd the first day. 
More and more, however, it ap- 
pears the New York show is be- 
coming an incidental affair as far as 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1938 1939 1940 
eae 226,952 356,692 449,492 
| aa 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,495 440,232 
April 237,929 354,266 452,433 
May..... 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June 189,402 324,253 362,566 
Oa Sa os 150,450 218,494 246,171 
ees 96,946 103,343 89,866 
8 mos.... 1,552,897 2,377,691 2,875,477 
Sept. .... 89,623 192,678 aim eeie's 
ON 8k 215,286 324,688 
ere 390,405 368,541 
DOGi. ss ss 406,960 469,120 
Year .... 2,655,171 3,732,608 hy rea 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1940 1939+ 
eS apis eR ree 78,820 55,350 
es es os whe awe 95,990 64,365 
eee, RE ese 105,153 76,095 
3. Ege: b’ ENS saree th ng 107,957 75,860 
a Ss es cea 114,672 70,114 


+Comparable week. 





the motor companies are concerned, 
which is probably as it should be. 
Residents of Manhattan seldom use 
their cars in their daily work, pre- 
ferring the convenience of bus, sub- 
way or taxicab. Hence, many of 
those attending the show could not 
be considered representative samples 
of prospective car buyers. Further- 
more, public announcements and dis- 
plays of many of the new models 
already have been made through- 
out the country, so the New York 
show becomes nothing more than 
the official gesture that the new 
model season has begun. 

In connection with show week, 
however, there is always a crowded 








Dignitaries at 
Auto Show 


@ Among scores of dig- 
nitaries attending Gen- 
eral Motors’ new car 
salon at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria was for- 
mer President Herbert 
Hoover, shown here 
flanked by H. H. Curtice 
(right), Buick general 
manager, and W. F. 
Hufstader, Buick sales 
manager 


schedule of events, such as lunch- 
eons, receptions, dinners, forums 
and the like which have no particu- 
lar connection with the show except 
insofar as timing is concerned. They 
are the scene of a renewal of old 
friendships between the motor com- 
pany executives and a vast frater- 
nity of other dignitaries and repre- 
sentatives in fields such as politics, 
finance, education, publishing, ad- 
vertising, entertainment and the 
like. 

The various companies schedule 
receptions for the press; Mr. Sloan 
of General Motors has an annual 
luncheon, this year concerned with 
a forum discussion on mobilizing the 
economic strength of the nation; 
Mr. Garrett, public relations chief 
of GM, has an annual reception at 
the University Club, this year at- 
tended by nearly 1000 leading per- 
sonalities in all phases of science, 
art and industry; Chrysler main- 
tains a salon in the Chrysler build- 
ing where all new models are on 
display; General Motors does like- 
wise at the Waldorf-Astoria; the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
holds its annual dinner during show 
week, this year hearing Robert P. 
Patterson, assistant secretary of 
war, speaking on the automotive in- 
dustry and national defense; and 
other receptions and parties are 
scheduled by publishing companies 
and similar interests. 


Defense Program to Fore 


It is at these private affairs where 
the real news of the industry is to 
be heard. Unfortunately, however, 
most of them are definitely “off the 
record.” But it is no secret to sum 
up general opinion which is simpiy 
that the industry is “hoping for the 
best.” Obviously the defense pro- 
gram dominates nearly all conver- 
sation. The industry realizes it will 
probably be called upon to far 
greater extent than at present for 
manufacturing contributions, when 
the picture of “what is wanted and 
how soon it is wanted” becomes 
further clarified. 

The fond wish is expressed, none- 
theless, that somehow automobile 
manufacturing can carry on unin- 
terrupted so that by maintenance 
of a high rate of consumer activity 
at least a down payment on the de: 
fense bill can be made. 

In sharp contrast to popular 
opinion in the Middle West is the 
generally resigned attitude around 
New York that war is inevitable 
for this country, some persons even 
going so far as to maintain that this 
country actually has been in an un- 
declared war since the detention of 
the BREMEN here long months ago. 
When accused of “war hysteria,” 
persons here stoutly deny any such 
attitude, preferring to classify their 
belief as simply a calm acceptance 
of fact. 
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(Above) Cutaway view of the Rixson No. 220 Con- 
cealed Overhead Door Check, showing how the 
Needle Bearing permits full anti-friction operation 
in minimum space. 


CCASIONALLY, use of the Torrington 

Needle Bearing comes about as a 
result of finding it the ov/y anti-friction 
bearing readily adaptable to some spe- 
cific design problem. And having once 
used the Needle Bearing, alert manufac- 
turers are quick to perceive its advan- 
tages—and thereafter, specify it wher- 
ever the opportunity to use it occurs. 
Take the case of The Oscar C. Rixson 
Company, manufacturers of improved 
mechanisms in builders’ hardware. Let 
Mr. M. A. Reisel, of the Rixson Com- 
pany, tell the story: 


“*In door-closing devices, bearings must 
be efficiently lubricated, as such devices, 
once installed, receive practically no care 
or attention. In order to improve the 
wearing qualities of our floor checks, 
where plain bearings had been previously 
used, and the dimensions of the device 
could not be changed, we arrived at the use 
of the Needle Bearing around the spindle. 


“Subsequently,” continues Mr. Reisel, 
“when we designed our No. 220 type of 
Concealed Overhead Check, we incorpo- 
rated a total of six Needle Bearings in 
it, and they have proven highly successful. 
In this device, which is concealed within 
the door’s headframe, it is essential to 
maintain as compact a unit as possible 
due to minimum space for the completed 
assembly; and yet be certain of elimi- 
nating friction. We found the Torrington 
Needle Bearing ideally suited to such 
requirements.” 


« 


Ready adaptability to product design 
is typical of the Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing. With its small size, simple construc- 
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tion, ease of assembly and lubrication, 
it frequently permits simplification of 
design with resultant savings in space, 
weight and cost. Our Engineering De- 
partment will be glad to cooperate with 
you in adapting the high-capacity, low- 
cost Needle Bearing to your product. 
For information, write for Catalog No. 
10. or Needle Bearings to be used in 
heavier service, request Booklet 103X 






















(Above) Concealing an automatic door-closing device within the 
confined space of the door’s headframe makes use of conventional 
anti-friction bearings impractical. Yet smooth, silent operation is 
essential. To surmount this poser, The Oscar C. Rixson Co. uses 
the compact Needle Bearing for the spindle of its Overhead Check. 


from our associate, the Bantam Bear- 
ings Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Gear Manufacturers Prepared 


For Part in Defense Program 


@ NEARLY 100 members of the 
American Gear Manufacturers «sso- 
ciation attended the organization’s 
twenty-third semiannual meeting at 
Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., Oct. 14, 
15 and 16. In view of the critical 
international situation, even more 
emphasis than usual was placed on 
the strictly business features at this 
meeting, particularly those having a 
bearing on the national defense 
program. 

U. Seth Eberhardt, president of 
the association, emphasized that the 
gear industry—possibly more than 
many others—is prepared to cope 
with whatever engineering and pro- 
duction load may be placed upon it 
as the defense program develops. 
Being to a large extent a “supplier 
to suppliers to the government,” the 
gear industry has not yet felt the 
effects of defense buying and it may 
be three to six months before it 
does. Then, however, it is likely 
that the increase in business will 
be heavy. 


Ready To Aid Defense 


An interesting forecast along this 
line was made by W. L. Schneider 
of the Falk Corp., Milwaukee. Speak- 
ing on the current state of affairs, 
R. C, Ball of the Philadelphia Gear 
Works said that the gear industry 
just now is doing its part in “mak- 
ing more jobs for more people—but 
wondering where we are going.” 
Interesting suggestions were made 
by Philip P. Gott of the United 
States chamber of commerce as to 
what he described the “micro- 
scopic and the telescopic func- 
tions of a trade association.” 
Among other things, Mr. Gott urged 
that the experience of the Gear 
Manufacturers association be made 
available as soon as possible to those 
government agencies which are go- 
ing to have gear procurement prob- 
lems in connection with the defense 
program. 


For example, they should be in- 
formed of the standards promul- 
gated by the association, so that 
types and materials can be chosen 
best to suit particular needs. Army 
and navy authorities also should 
be fully acquainted with these stand- 
ards so that needless delay and du- 
plication of engineering effort will 
be avoided in drawing up specifica- 
tions. 

While the papers generally were 
of technical nature, there was one 
by E. S. Sawtelle of Tool Stee] Gear 
& Pinion Co., Cincinnati, on “Cred- 
it Unions,” which aroused lively in- 
terest and discussion. Started origi- 
nally to keep workmen out of the 
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hands of loan sharks, the credit 
union described by Mr. Sawtelle has 
had the effect not only of promoting 
thrift among the workmen, but also 
has given them much better under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
American system of free enterprise. 
Mr. Sawtelle emphasized that in 
connection with an undertaking of 
this kind, company executives had 
best act only in an advisory capacity. 

Technical papers included one by 
S. L. Crawshaw of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., on selection of 
bearings for gear drives. Mr. Craw- 
shaw demonstrated that over a pe- 
riod of 20 years, improvements in 
bearings have exerted a marked in- 
fluence not only in improving the 
mechanical performance of such 
things as gear reduction units, but 
also in making them more compact 
and in designing for better appear- 
ance. Better understanding of the 
fundamentals of bearing design—in- 
cluding plain or sleeve bearings— 
and of lubrication, have enabled 
bearings to be reduced in size with- 
out impairing efficiency. 

Another subject dealt with was 
motion characteristics of _ silent 
chains. In this paper H. A. Mc- 
Aninch of the Link-Belt Co., traced 


the design history of the silent chain 
from its invention by Herbert 
Guthrie in England in 1893. He 
showed graphically how apparent- 
ly minor changes in sprocket and 
link shapes have reduced the sound 
level and ironed out slight periodic 
variations in speed—at the same 
time eliminating vibratory action of 
the chain between its sprockets. 

The metallurgical paper at this 
meeting was delivered by B. A. 
Miller of Cramp Brass & Iron 
Foundries Co. It dealt with metals 
which are believed to have applica- 
tion in worm gearing. Among those 
mentioned were tin-nickel-lead-cop- 
per alloy and silicon bronze. Com- 
position, casting and heat treatment 
were covered, and physical proper- 
ties—under the microscope and un- 
der test—were dealt with at some 
length, 

Much time during the meeting was 
devoted to committee work, reports 
of progress being submitted on at 
least 12 projects. Among these 
projects were those of the technical 
standards committee which, under 
the chairmanship of T. R. Rideout 
of Westinghouse, has several impor- 
tant projects either completed or 
well on the way toward completion. 
Among those which have been car- 
ried through are two additional sec- 
tions to recommended industrial 
gear lubrication practice—one on 
slush pan lubrication of open gears, 
the other on hand lubrication of open 
gears. 





Trades Apprentice 


“Learns by Doing’”’ 





M@ Receiving pointers on lathe operation from an older, skilled worker, this youth 
is one of 250 trades students enrolled at the East Pittsburgh, Pa., works of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. More than 500 young high school graduates are 
being enrolled in two and four-year training courses under an expanded trades 
education program conducted by Westinghouse to “provide skilled workers whe 


will be needed in mass production of defense equipment... .. 
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Army. Navy Awards $124.650.2386: 


$38.272.680 for 


@ CONTRACTS announced by the 
army and navy departments for de- 
fense supplies last week aggregated 
$124,650,286.74. This was a_ sub- 
stantial decline from recent weeks’ 
totals, some of which exceeded half 
a billion. Most awards were com- 
paratively small, largest being to 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., for airplane engines and 
totaling $81,569,140.61. War depart- 
ment announced the following con- 
tracts: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
electrical supplies, $1489. 

Allen Co., H. F., Inc., New York, shapers, 
$10,228. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
ammunition components, $49,776. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
ammunition components, $112,592. 

American Metal Co., Ltd. New York, 
chemicals, $43,350. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., assembling machines, 
$5500. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., am- 
munition components, $6,605.67. 

Austin-Hastings Co. Ine., Cambridge, 
Mass., drill presses, $1,028.60. 

Barker Tool, Die & Gauge Co., Detroit, 
gages, $2631. 

Barwood & Co., Philadelphia, 
$101,344. 

Baush Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass., reaming machines, $9754.85. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., am- 
munition comp%nents, $6,922.50. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa., artillery materiel, 
$96,250. 

Blount Co., J. G., Everett, Mass., grind- 
ing machines, $6813. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
ammunition components, $364,965. 

Bridgeport Thermostat Co. Inc., Bridge- 


gages, 


port, Conn., small arms materiel, 
$1075.78. 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 


gages, $1,128.42. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., machines, $2,495. 

Castelli, F. C., Co., Philadelphia, fire con- 
trol equipment, $4,249.38. 

Chicago Cork Works Co., Chicago, am- 
munition components, $2,589.85. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines, $10,090. 

Cleveland Avtomatic Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, automatic lathes, $12,440.60. 

Cleveland Container Co., Philadelphia, 
ammunition components, $1010. 

Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, trac- 
tors, $185,747 04. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., small arms materiel, $11,- 
345.10. 

Connecticut Tool & Engineering Co., 
Bvidgeport, Conn., gages, $1506. 

Continental Machines Inc., Minneapolis, 
machines, $1918.25. 

Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland, small 
rms materiel, $4535.19. 

Dollin Corp., Irvington, N. J., ammuni- 
tion components, $28,800. 

Cover Boiler Works’ Trustees, Dover, 
N. J., boiling tubs, $1645. : 

Duriron Co. Inc., Lay.on, O., pumps, $1,- 
177.20. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit, small arms ma- 
teriel, $2096.87. 

Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., tools, $1161. 

Engineering Tool Corp., Philadelphia, fire 
control equipment, $5,190. 
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Aireraft Engines 


Ericsson Screw Machine Products Co. 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., ammunition 
components, $7150. 

Federal Screw Works, 
arms materiel, $2136.42. 

Finkl, A., & Sons Co., Chicago, artillery 
materiel, $94,250. 

Fischer, Charles, Spring Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., small arms materiel, $101,880.30. 

Fox Munitions Corp., Philadelphia, gages, 
$1,947. 

General Box Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ammunition components, $2179.40. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
transformers, $2,981.85. 

G. M. Mfg. Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., ammunition components, $8,010. 

Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
fire control equipment, $40,194.14. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $19,236.19. 

Hadley Special Tool Co. Inc., Boston, 
small arms materiel, $3960.60. 

Hall Co., Herbert, Newark, N. J., lathes 
$9150. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago, artillery ma- 
teriel, $384,279.61. 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., gages, $5,636.72. 

Harvey Metal Corp., Chicago, ammunition 
components, $245,030. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
grinders, $15,713. 

Holo-Krome Screw Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
small arms materiel, $1215.27. 

Hydraulic Controls Ine., Chicago, and 


Detroit, small 


Mass., 


Wright Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., auto- 

motive equipment, $66,397.80. 
Industrial Steels Inc., Chicago, small 

arms materiel, $2349.60. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago 


tractors, $33,562.76. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $7707.80. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., International Flare Sig- 
nal division, Tippecanoe City, O., am- 
munition components, $124,530. 

Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
pipe threading and cutting machines, 
$3111.26. 

Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co., Morton, Pa., 
ammunition components, $176,640. 
Leach Co., Oshkosh, Wis., automotive 

equipment, $5600. 

Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, milling ma- 
chines, $8364.50. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, lathes, 
$4182. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
ammunition components, $10,800. 

Maxon, W. L., Corp., New York, fire con- 
trol equipment, $76,600.29. 

Minneapol's-Honcywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, fire control equipment, 
$480,425. 

Morgan Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
nailing machines, $9115.88. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
ammunition components, $31,114.55. 
Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 

Conn., pumps, $1,385. 

National Cash Reg.s.er Co., Dayton, O., 
ammunition components, $224,000. 

National Pneumatic Co. Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., artillery m*teriel, ammunition 
components, $555,380. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, ammuni- 
tion components, $264,147.50. 

New Haven Copper Co., Seymour, Conn., 
small arms materiel, $3680.30. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, pumps 
and motors. $1,670. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, Hartford, Conn., reaming ma- 
chines, gages, $30,911.77. 

Nodern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $11,310. 

Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, 
grinding machines, $2805. 

Oliver Iron and Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
ammunition components, $58,991.63. 


Mich., 


Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, gages, 
$4061.94. 

Plastic & Die Cast Products Corp., Los 
Angeles, ammunition components, $1,- 
632.80. 

Pratt Industries Inc., Frankfort, N. Y., 
ammunition components, $236,241.75. 
Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington, 

Mich., gages, $60,230.90. 

Production Tools & Die Co. Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., machines, $2°00. 

Ransome Concrete Machine Co., Dunellen, 
N. J., artillery materiel, $146,893.50. 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O., small 

arms materiel, $68,856.63. 

Schmidt, George T., Inc., Chicago, mark- 
ing machines, $1445. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., smal! 
arms ammunition components, $93,759. 

Sheffield Gage Corp., Dayton, O., gages, 
$8811.09. 

Shipley, W. E., Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, lathes, $1,387 

Stevens Walden Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
small'arms materiel, $10,572. 

Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titus- 
ville, Pa., artillery materiel, $127,000. 

Towmotor Co., Cleveland, tractors, $1,343 

Tredegar Co., Tredegar Iron Works, Rich- 
mond, Va., ammunition components, 
$42,224. 

Tyne Co., Pittsburgh, towing cable, $1,- 
226.10. 

Union Parts Mfg. Co. Inec., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., ammunition components, $v0,49U. 

Universal Boring Machine Co., Hudson, 
Mass., boring, drilling, milling ma- 
chines, $40,752. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $48,345.50. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundiy & Macau 
Co., Waterbu’y, Conn., assembling mo» 
chines, stamping identification ma- 
chines, $23,675. 

Watson-Stillman Co., 
pumps, $5,325. 

Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, I11., 
$20,565. 

Western Austin Co., Aurora, IIl., artillery 
materiel, $240,280. 

Wh.tlock Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., wate! 
heaters, $1115. 


Roselle, N. psn 


trucks, 


Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $8,845. 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co, Inrc., 


New York, testers, $1,712.30. 
Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Aluminum Products Co., La Grange, III., 
component parts for fleld ranges 
$149,742. 

Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, re- 
pair parts for cots, $118.80. 

Banner Bed Co., Chicago, steel folding 
cots, $66.000. 

Barealo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, repair paris 
for cots, $13,505. 

Craft Mfg. Co., Chicago, repair parts for 
cots, $190.99. 

Englander Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., steel 
folding cots. $58,800. 

Evansville Metal Bed Co., Evansville, 
Ind., steel folding cots $34,400. 

Hard Mfg. Co., Buffalo, steel folding 
cots, $76,820. 

Harris Hub Bed & Spring Co., Cicero, 
Ill., steel folding cots, $329,600. 

International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., 
parts for mess outfits, $148,400. 

Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., steel folding 
cots, $268.200. 

Mapel, John T., Miami Beach, Fla., elec- 
tric distribution and street lighting 
system, MacDill fleld, Tampa, Fla., 
$72,925. 

MecMath Construction Co., Columbus, Ga., 
construction of asphalt road, Ft. Ben- 
ning, Georgia, $74,997.50. 

Moto-Scoot Mf. Co., Chicago, steel fold- 
ing cots, $40,120. 

Reliance Plumbing Co., Chicago, con- 
struction, completion of water lines, 
Scott fleld, Illino‘s, $29,000. 

Scully, Angelo, Chicago, water, sanitary 
sewer lines, Ft. Sheridan,  Lllinois, 
$11,988.36 

Shannon Spring & Bed Co., Louisville, 
Ky., steel folding cots, $49,350. 

Simmons Co., New York, steel folding 
cots, repair parts for cots, $334,562.50. 
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Spring Products Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., steel folding cots, repair parts 
for cots, $67,222.69. 

Superior Sleeprite Corp., Chicago, steel 
folding cots, $362,500. 

Townsend Co., New Brighton, Conn., re- 
pair parts for cots, $164.75. 

Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, 
Conn., parts for mess outfits, $42,000. 
West End & Hub Spring Co. Inc., Boston, 

repair parts for cots, $3969.55. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., trucks, $104,952.61. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Benson Co., L. A., Inc., Baltimore, mill- 
ing machines, $4996. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines, $12,672.37. 

Cone Automatic Machine Co. Inc., Wind- 
sor, Vt., screw machines, $20,065. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
O., steel shelving, $2072.28. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
lathes, $21,248. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., 
shapers, $8065. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., tanks, $14,878. 

Gries Reproducer Corp., New York, indi- 
cators, $2388.80. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $16,763.35. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $8114. 

Meriam Co., Cleveland, meters, indica- 
tors, $1648.18. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
lathes, $41,606. 

Stokes, F. J., Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
industrial dryers, $10,920. 

Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, mill- 
ing machines, shapers, $8498. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, lathes, 
$8332. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Phileco Corp., Philadelphia, radio re- 
ceivers $671,000. 

RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., radio re- 
ceivers, $7,605,773.06. 


Medical Department Awards 


General Electric Supply Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., refrigerators, $8931. 

Lansing Co. of Delaware, New York, 
trailer trucks, $13,936. 

Penn Surgical Mfg. Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, surgical instruments, $6199. 

Service Industries Inc., Chicago, food 
carts, $17,625. 

Soo Bed Table Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
overbed tables, $5100. 

Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
sterilizers, $6480. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Barco Mfg. Co., 
$17,154. 

Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., boring machines, 
$117,427. 

Century Boat Co., Manistee, Mich., boats, 
$98,800. 

Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., steel buildings, $37,279.75. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 
stereoscopes, $254,152. 

Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
O., graders, $135,626. 

Gurley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. Y., transits, 
$331,625. 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, wagon scrapers, 
$30,450, 

Hoe, R., & Co. Inc., New York, rotary 
offset presses, $29,250. 

Igoe Bros. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., nails, 
$38,977.69. 

Jahn Co., Chicago, trailers, $134,500. 

Keuffell & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
transits, $51,200. 

Muth, George F., Co. Inc., Washington, 
drawing instruments, $43,868. 

Paving Supply & Equipment Co., Wash- 
ington, shovels, $20,581. 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dun- 


fod ~ 


ellen, N. J., concrete mixers, $33,722.50. 
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Purchases Under Walsh-Healey Act 


(In Week Ended Oct. 5) 


Iron and Steel Products 


Ajax Steel & Porme Go., DOtreit. oo. cee es oe nae 
Alemite Co. of Maryland, Baltimore................... 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., American Chain di- 

NE I Ry ras has aie bts vbige s «24358 548 wane 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago ................. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, O. ............... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Cincinnati 
ete: De Co ee OE ED, ss a eke haves eeece® 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Philadelphia.............. 
Co'orado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver.................5: 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. .... 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. .......... 
Crane Co., Chicago .. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York............. 
Daniel Russell Boiler Works, Boston ............... 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ............. 


te Be Bee ee a eee ee ee ere 


CERT Ts TOO Sak ke cc iscc cc ees cee 
Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago................. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.... 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh ............. 
National Pneumatic Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J. ......... 
Nay'or Pipe Co., Chicago re 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle................... 
Republic Steel Corp. Massillon, O. .............0cee- 
Sieg Co., Davenport, Iowa 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. ............... 
pe ec. RR ee Ue ey a ae 


United States Steel Export Co., New York............ 
Waiter Kiade & Co. inc., New YOrK ......scscccsses 
og a pe. as ee area eee 
WOnVer BITE, CO. Peet, BEL. i ivoisin cise wesacesee 
Williams, F. C., Inc.,: Dearborn, Mich. .............. 
Wire Rope Corp. of America Inc., New Haven, Conn... 
Werk Bate Te CO, MOE De eae eck ecw eine 


*Estimated. 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. ............. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ............ 
ce ae NE oR a a 
General Time Instruments Corp., Westclox division, 

LaSalle, Ill, ; 
pe ee ae 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore.............. 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. ...........ceec0s 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee................ 
ceteee Bree, Ce, ER ATAOR OE onc ei ccc ceeees 
uTIars CO. PRR, GOR, oo cece cites esses 
Caterorier 2eecior, Go. PeOtis,. To eieiiie cc secs ae 


Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati Grinders Inc., 

Cincinnati 
CURVE. ete Ce, CVO ice cece cecss 
Cae EPOR WVOTE, BING, DOUG ako oie a vs See cine s obese 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y... 
Cory & Joslin Inc., San F‘anc'sco 
Foster Wheeler Corp., Richmond, Va. ............... 


General Elevator Co., Inc., Baltimore................. 
G'sholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. ................- 
Hardinge Brothers Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
Imperial Machine & Foundry Corp., Lindenhurst, Long 


Link-Belt Speeder: Corp., CRICARO .< occ vec cence 
Logansport Machine Inc., Logansport, Ind. oar 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Kerdaliville, Ind. .......... 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. .............. 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit............ 


ES a, se rar ee er 


Prencion. Feeney, Co. PORW TOT: oc ky Ses eves 
Sanitary Refrigerator Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. ...... 
Sellers, Wm., & Co. Inc., Philadelphia................ 


wervice. TRGuswrses  FNG., CUICRMO. . Goce 
Smith, H. A., Machinery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 
Se Oe renee fe, OE ow a ck eee 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia.................. 
Tidewater Supply Co. Inc., Norfolk, Va. ............. 
eer ae: EO, nO 5 a Ss eh ia kos hice wend 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. ............ 


Commodity 


Forgings 


Amount 
$18,870.00 


Pressure gun fittings 24,104.30 
Plate, chain assem- 


blies 
Wire rope 


Tube supports 
Structural steel 


Grain bins 
Steel tank 


Tie plates, spikes 
Pistol parts 


Grain bins 
Valves 
Steel 


Float buoys 


Howitzers 


. Safety razors 


Relay rails 
Furnaces 
Valves 


Portable tools 


Guns 
Steel pipe 


Steel frame 


Steel 
Jacks 


Steel tubing 


16,519.70 
16,162.00 
11,043.60 
54,990.00 
*831,750.00 
12,940.00 
30,745.44 
20,805.00 
*435.097.90 
27,932.00 
58,924.77 
31,284.00 
1,759,826.00 
92,940.00 
61,722.15 
13,774.00 
46,378.62 
592,715.49 
5,904.526.43 
*17,359.79 
137,600.00 
61,081.50 
12,180.60 
13,364.40 


Motor maintenance 


equipment 
Steel plates 
Valve assembly 
Pipe flanges 


20,193.39 
145,780.00 
20,342.40 
19,433.25 


Motor maintenance 


equipmend 
Heating units 


Hawsers 
Guns 


Copper nickel 


tubing 


Condenser tubes 
Aluminum litters 


Fuse parts 
Pig lead 


Seamless bands 


Pumps 
Tractors 


Engine lathes 
Boring mills 
Tractors, motor 


graders 


Milling machines 


Tractors 
Winches 


Engine lathes 
Pumping plant 
Condensing equip- 


ment 
Elevator 
Lathes 
Lathes 


Vegetable machines 
Milling machines 


Crane 


Shaving machines 
Refrigerators 


Lathes 
Twist drills 


Sanders, valve 


refacers 
Machines 


Refrigerators 
Boring machines, 


planers 
Food cart 


Milling machines 
Milling machines 


Machines 


Boring machines 


Crane 
Pumps 
Pumps 


104,196.43 
26,073.00 
18,275.00 

2,914,724.80 


$42,998.75 
158,391.41 
22,900.00 


35,898.00 
11,580.00 
34,774.84 


$11,852.00 
37,728.00 
10,865.20 
134,600.34 


221,000.12 


50,226.37 
39,673.20 
73,890.00 
42,950.00 
379,000.00 


207,000.00 
18,595.00 
21,248.00 
13,578.00 


13,276.00 
33,430.10 
19,378.00 
44,200.00 
373,207.50 
41,606.00 
12,525.72 


10,699.81 
51,924.00 
108,620.00 


100,947.00 
17,625 00 
50,696.00 
59,909.17 
33,882.00 
19,806.00 
14,578.60 
47,991.00 
91,233.68 


STEEL 
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Army, Navy Awards 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


Rogers Bros. Corp., Albion, Pa., trailers, 
$24,372. 

Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J., ponton 
sets, $1,063,050. 

ig Weiss Co., Denver, trailers, $286,- 

Wallace & Tiernan, Belleville, N. J., wa- 
ter purification unit and spare parts, 
$39,235. 


Airplane Engine Awards 


War department announced last 
week contracts totaling $81,569,140.- 
61 for airplane engines had been 
cleared by the national defense ad- 
visory commission, and awarded to 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Part of this order was allocated 
to the navy, under the policy an- 
nounced by the war department 
Aug. 30, 1940, whereby the army 
will deal exclusively with Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. for Wright en- 
gines for combined army and navy 
requirements. 

Such engines as will go to the 
Navy will be paid for by transfer 
of navy funds to the army. 

Aviation Mfg. Co., Lycoming divi- 
sion, Williamsport, Pa., was award- 
ed a contract of $6,703,539.75 for 
airplane engines. 

© 

Navy department announced fol- 

lowing yards and docks awards: 


Dally Construction & Engineering Co. and 
C. F. Dally, Seattle, three ammunition 
industrial buildings, Naval Torpedo 
station, Keyport, Wash., $166,949. 

Early Jr., Fred J., Co., San Francisco, 
remodeling barracks building and two 
quarters, naval net depot, Tiberon, 
Calif., $22,915. 

Glazer, Samuel, Everett, Mass., miscel- 
laneous repairs and improvements, 
naval direction finder station, Fourth 
Cliff, Mass., $1195. 

Jeffress-Dyers Inc., Washington, addi- 
tional facilities at naval proving 
ground, Dahlgren, Va., on a cost plus 
fixed fee basis; estimated at $372,000. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Ajax Electric Co. Inc., Philadelphia, elec- 
tric furnaces, $21,900. 

American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
anchor and capstan windlass, $517,200. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
lathes, $154,538. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
insulated copper wire, $850,596. 

Batteryless Telephone Equipment Co. 
Inc., Pittsburgh, diving telephones, 
$34,950. 

Bay City Shovels Inc., Bay City, Mich., 
traveling crane, $5,200. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., drift 
sights, climb indicators, $452,619.50. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., al- 

loy steel forgings, $506,250. 

Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., air- 
craft flowmeters, $355,805. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., milling, automatic screw ma- 
chines, $133,357.01. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
steam locomotive crane, $75,970. 

Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
sheet steel piling, steel I-beams, steel 
forgings, steel, $6,057,068.09. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Philadel- 
phia, pneumatic ‘rills, $10,143.60. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines, $70,712. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
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R. I., insulated copper wire, power 
cable, copper wire, $687,298.90. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, wire 
nails, $6202. 

Crane Co., Chicago, lift check valves. 
$6720. 

Crescent Insulated Wire and Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., copper wire, $55,465. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., St. Louis Airplane 
division, Robertson, Mo., airplanes, 

$3,674,566.39. 

DeWalt Products Corp., Lancaster, Pa., 
woodworking machines, $12,510. 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., engine gage units, $159,792.48. 

Electric Products Co., Cleveland, welding 
sets and control panels, $76,496. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, submarine main storage bat- 
tery elements, $7,630. 

General Cable Corp., New York, sub- 
marine cable, insulated copper wire, 
$392,940. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
blading material, welding sets, copper 
wire, $160,865.50. 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., gear 
cutting, planer machine, $45,547. 

Grace Line Inc., Washington, unbroached 
stores, $5142.01. 

Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
steel shell blanks, $46.610. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
steel I-beams, $35,700. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIL, 
nails, $16,995. 

Laganke Electric Co., Cleveland, am- 
meters, $5061. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., uni- 
versal grinder machines, $5472. 

LeBlord, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, engine lathes, $105,759. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, engine lathes, $77,136. 

Lucas Machine Tool Co., Cleveland, 
horizontal boring, milling and drilling 
machine, $9540 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., steel, 
$889,024.85. 

Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, IIl., 
surface grinder, $8683. 

McKiernan-Terry Corp., Harrison, N. J., 
boat crane machinery, $56,570. 

Midvale Co., Philadelphia, steel forgings, 
$616,153. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
lathes, $21,379. 

National Electrical Machine Shops Inc., 
Washington, bearing circles, $9890. 
National Electric Products Corp., Pitts- 

burgh, copper wire, $80,710. 

National Engineering Co., Chicago, sand 
mixing machine, $14,701. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, cast steel chain, $26,880. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., cable, $16,044. 

Okonite-Callender Cable Co., Paterson, 
N. J., cable, $59,850. 

Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., tableware, 
$25,712.50. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
New York, copper-nickel alloy tubing, 
copper wire, $124,377.76. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Inc., New York, 
boring and turning machine, $28,841. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., West Allis, Wis., 

blank shells, $47,470. 

Reed & Barton Corp., Taunton, Mass., 
tableware, $51,502. 

Ritchie, E. S., & Sons Inc., Brookline, 
Mass., compasses, $8891.40. 

Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, IL. 
hydraulic planer, $22,250. 

Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., copper 
wire, $43,730. 

Service Caster & Truck Co. of New Eng- 
land, Somerville. Mass., stacking, tier- 
ing machines, $9098.15. 

Shipley, W. E., Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, horizontal boring, milling, and 
drilling machines, $53,565. 

Simmons Co., New York, steel bedsteads, 
steel mess tables, $97,521.22. 

Square D. Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., drift 
sights, climb indicators, $852,196. 

Stedfast & Roulston Inc., Boston, boring 
mill, $31,706.40. 

Trailer Co. of America, Berkeley, Calif., 
semi-trailers, $6405.60. 

Union Insulating Co., Parkersburg, W. 








Va., incandescent lamp sockets, tips, 
plugs, $15,568. 

United States Gauge Co., New York, air- 
speed indicators, $42,600. 

Utica Cutlery Co., Utica, N. Y., tableware, 
$25,025. 

Vandyck-Churchill Co., Philadelphia, bor- 
ing mill machines, $81,983.50. 

Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
aircraft engine, $23,653.60. 

Western Laundry Machinery Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo., laundry equipment, 
$12,003. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., welding sets, $8980. 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., steel, 

$1,343,095.52. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., nickel steel, $27,496. 


Careful Buying Will Aid 
‘Defense Plan, Says Editor 


@ Well planned purchasing by steel 
consumers, geared to the tempo of 
defense requirements, can be most 
effective implement in preparing 
the nation for any eventuality, Wil- 
liam M. Rooney, managing editor, 
Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland, told 
the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Erie, Pa., Oct. 16. 

“If the buyer of steel will antici- 
pate his requirements carefully on 
the basis of the situation resulting 
from the defense program, he will 
assist materially in the efficient 
functioning of the industry. This im- 
poses upon the purchaser the neces- 
sity for greater planning and more 
careful evaluation of facts and 
forces. 

“Unquestionably inventories 
should be enlarged beyond what 
ordinarily would be considered nor- 
mal levels ... By ordering reason- 
ably ahead the manufacturer can 
be acquainted with prospective de- 
mands sufficiently in advance of 
actual need, enabling him to ar- 
range an orderly and sensible pro- 
duction program.” 

Mr. Rooney reassured the buyers 
that this country faces no danger 
of a “bottleneck” in steel produc- 
tion; capacity is adequate for nor- 
mal needs, an inflated export de- 
mand and for the defense program. 
The danger lies, he said, in tempor- 
ary bulges, which can be avoided 
by careful planning and co-operation 
between buyer and producer. 


Molding, Patternmaking 
Contest for Apprentices 


@ Apprentice training committee, 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
will continue to sponsor competi- 
tions in molding and patternmaking 
in 1941. Contests will be held in four 
classes, gray iron molding, steel 
molding, nonferrous molding and 
patternmaking, and prizes of $30, $20 
and $10 offered in each class. 

Any regularly indentured appren- 
tice is eligible to compete. Copy 
of rules may be obtained from the 
committee secretary, 222 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 
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@ AT RAVENNA, O., the Hunkin-Conkey 
Co., Cleveland, is preparing to build a huge 
shell-loading plant for the government. 
This contractor has a closed-shop agree- 
ment with AFL unions. All applicants 
for work are referred to union business 
agents and must pay initiation fees and 
union dues before they can go on the pay- 
roll. 

This arrangement, of course, is ideal for 
the professional labor organizer. It arms 
him with an economic blackjack which he 
can use with unfailing effect to enroll dues- 
paying union members. The sky is the 
limit and, under the national labor rela- 
tions law, and with the blessing of the 
national labor relations board and the pres- 
ent administration, he can go as far as 
his conscience will let him. 


How labor organizers think is strikingly 
refiscted by the editorializing and propa- 
ganda that characterize so many of the 
“news dispatches” that appear in the news- 
papers that are published for circulation 
among present and potential dues-paying 
union members. An example of this type 
of “news reporting” is to be found in the 
following lead paragraph of a story which 
appeared in a recent issue of The Alabama 
News Digest, published at Birmingham, 
Ala.: 

“WASHINGTON —It would probably 
make antilabor officials of Republic Steel 
Corp. and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. very 
angry and might destroy the political life 
of Gadsden’s city commissioner, Herbert 
S. Meighan, if he would accede to the sug- 
gestion that he call a labor peace con- 
ference of all factions in Gadsden, but it 
would result in Gadsden getting the big 
U. S. shell loading plant now being held 





‘Labor’ and the Defense Program 


up by the national defense commission 
because of Gadsden’s antilabor record.” 


Insistence on this line of reasoning 
forced from Attorney General Jackson the 
informal opinion which labor leaders inter- 
preted as meaning that no manufacturer 
could receive a government contract while 
in violation of a national labor relations 
board order even though it had been ap- 
pealed to a court. 

The secretaries of war and of the navy 
(STEEL, Oct. 14, p. 82) declared they would 
not feel impelled, under this ruling, tc 
deny defense contracts to companies held 
by the labor board to be in violation of the 
labor relations act. Later, Mr. Knudsen 
of the defense commission concurred in 
this attitude. 


On the other hand, labor leaders be- 
lieve that they have assurances from Sid- 
ney Hillman that future government orders 
will be placed only after due consideration 
has been given to the labor records of 
companies and communities involved. 

If labor leaders persist in fighting for 
policies the effect of which would be to 
delay the defense program a showdown 
cannot be avoided. It is unthinkable that 
the American people as a whole long would 
tolerate exploitation of the defense effort 
in the interest of the professional labor 


group. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Activity Index Reaches 
New High Level 


@ ORDER backlogs in most industrial lines are expand- 
ing, reflecting large government expenditures for the de- 
fense program and continued increase in export trade. 
This is particularly encouraging in view of the near 
capacity operations maintained in many industrial lines. 
Based on the heavy volume of incoming business and 
the backlog of unfilled orders, particularly in the heavy 
industries, prospects are for a steady improvement in 
industrial output through the remainder of this year at 
least. 

The sharp expansion in industrial activity in recent 
months together with the prospects of further gains in 
the immediate future have prompted purchasing agents 





to build up inventories as a precautionary move. Possi- 
bility of government priorities placed on certain items 
is another factor influencing this trend. However, the 
larger inventories on hand in most instances are not 
out of line with the substantial higher level of indus- 
trial operations and prospects for further gains in the 
near future. 

STEEL’s index of activity in the week ended Oct. 12 
gained 1.6 points to 126.0, to exceed the previous peak 
of 125.3 recorded during the week of April 27, 1929. 
All four of the industrial indicators composing the in- 
dex recorded moderate improvement during the latest 
period. 
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Locates defects in any part or in entire tube. 





Defects \%-inch 





axially or half wall thickness radially are reliably indicated. By 


eliminating defective tubes ahead of processing, costs are cut 


@ AS A RESULT of the demand for some form of 
nondestructive test which is not greatly dependent 
on the physical properties of a tube and which is 
entirely independent of the magnetic properties of 
the tube, a variation of the well-known Sperry rail 
detector system has been developed by Sperry Prod- 
ucts Inc., Hoboken, N. J. This method affords re- 
liable detection of defects in steel tubing after fabri- 
cation of the tube. 


While other electromagnetic testing equipment has 
been in use for some time, satisfactory testing of 
magnetic materials has proved impractical because 
of the inability of equipment to distinguish between 
the electrical effect of real material defects and the 
resulting effect of permeability variations, hardness 
variations or local magnetization. 

The recently developed system employs a set of 
energizing coils and a set of detector coils mounted 
on a table with amplifiers and drive rolls, controls, 
and auxiliary equipment and designed so a medium 
frequency alternating current is induced in a circular 
direction in the tube. By the newly developed meth- 
od, this induced current is distributed throughout 


the tube so magnetic materials become as easily 
tested as nonmagnetic. 

The method is suitable for detecting defects any- 
where in the cross section of the tube. It will in- 
dicate the pressure of defects totally enclosed in the 
wall or extending from either the outer or inner 
surfaces. Types of defects which can be detected 
include slivers, seams, dents, leakers in welds, etc. 
Defects as small as %-inch long with a depth equal 
to one-half wall thickness can be reliably detected. 
Many smaller defects often are found in practice. 
Operation can be set for either automatic or for 
operator supervision. When set for the automatic 
control, tube movement through the equipment stops 
at each defect signal. 

Already the system has been tested thoroughly 
in regular mill inspection service on commercial tub- 
ing. Present operating range covers diameters from 


Types of defects detected by new method: Left. sliver 
type external surface defect in 11-inch 16-gage seamless 
tube, first expanded and then broken. Center, end view 
of plug-expanded section from a 2-inch 13-gage seamless 
tube showing depth of external short seam. Scale divisions 
alongside and above represent thousandths of an inch. 
Right, surface defect on inside of 11-inch 16-gage tube 
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Tube detector equipment for 
production inspection work in 
mills 


% to 2% inches and gages from 22 through 7 B.w.g. 

Commercial inspection is carried out at testing 
rates suiting the particular case, depending upon the 
handling facilities available and the degree of in- 
spection required. The testing equipment can be cali- 
brated quickly to operate on any diameter and gage 
in its range. Sensitivity can be adjusted according 
to the minimum size of defects which it is desired to 
detect. Performance of the detecting circuits and 
mechanism is essentially independent of the operat- 
ing speed throughout the range from 15 to 100 feet 
per minute. 

Main advantage of the system is the assured 
quality control it provides. It permits a tubing manu- 
facturer to maintain highest standards of inspec- 
tion in step with the latest scientific developments, 
and at the same time it does not form a bottleneck 
in production operations. Its extreme sensitivity per- 
mits detection of tube defects in excess of those de- 
tectable by other methods. 

Also by suitable calibration, it is possible to limit 
detection to defects of a certain minimum size. 

Such an inspection method helps in research and 
development by giving more accurate information 
as to defects in production and so aids in develop- 
ing improved manufacturing processes. Another 
advantage is the elimination of scrap resulting from 
destructive tests. 

An essential feature of the new system is the 
elimination of magnetic characteristics of the ma- 
terial from influencing the test. Detection of a de- 
fect results from the displacement of the alternating 
testing current—a new detecting principle. 

The detector equipment is compactly constructed 
as can be seen from the accompanying illustration. 
It can be located conveniently in any tube mill or 
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tube production setup. Simple and efficient opera- 
tion by one man is facilitated by table mounting of 
amplifiers, energizing and detector coils, drive rolls 
and controls. Underneath the table are mounted 
a motor-generator set for supplying energizing cur- 
rent, roll drive motor and other related parts. Power 
required to operate the system is supplied easily 
through a single conduit connection to any convenient 
SOUrCe. 

The entire equipment is easily operated by mill 
inspection department personnel and functions as the 
final test for defects either throughout the entire 
tube or as a test of the welded portion only in welded 
tube. The automatic control permits the operator 
to devote his entire attention to tube handling, load- 
ing and visual checking if desired. The automatic 
control stops the tube under test on passage of a 
defect through the detecting mechanism, requiring 
manual restart and consequent check and rejection 
by the machine operator. 

When switched to “manual control,’ a high-speed 
indicator lamp informs the operator of each defect 
as it goes through and the automatic stop is dis- 
connected. 

Where the percentage of rejection is low, the auto- 
matic control feature is especially valuable. Where 
the percentage of rejections runs unusually high as 
the result of some poor production control, the manu- 
al control possibly is most desirable. 

Accompanying view shows a set of eight tube feed 
rollers used to carry the tube through the energizing 
and detection coil assembly and to maintain the posi- 
tion of the tube accurately in that assembly. These 
cast iron rollers are ground to the exact contour of 
the particular tube size being handled. In fact it 
has been found commercially feasible to utilize one 
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set of rolls for several tube diam- 
eters within a limited range so the 
machine may require, for example, 
10 sets of rolls to handle 20 or 30 


tube sizes. The rolls are _ inter- 
changeable, a complete readjustment 
of the tube clearance through the 
rolls and realignment of the ener- 
gizing coil assembly requiring only 
a few minutes. 

The guide rolls are driven by a 
2-horsepower variable-speed direct- 
current motor. Each stand is bevel- 
gear connected to a line shaft and 
coupled through a reduction gear to 
the drive motor. Accurate adjust- 
ment finely controllable is provided 
for the vertical position of the up- 
per rolls to permit maintenance of 
exact tube clearance through the 
rolls without damage to the tubing. 


The energizing coil B is a specially 
constructed solenoid supplying en- 
ergy for testing the tube and pro- 
viding a mounting medium for the 
detecting mechanism which locates 
the defects. No part of this assem- 
bly touches the tube—both the di- 
rect-current and alternating-current 
energy are fed to the tube to be 
tested by induction. Defect detec- 
tion is accomplished by means of 
detector coils arranged either to test, 
for example, a quadrant of the tube 
or the entire circumference of the 
tube. 

The circular or segmental units 
incorporating these detector coils are 
interchangeable and quickly remov- 
able from the energizing coil as- 
sembly. Each searching unit can be 
used to test tubes of the desired 
diameter or tubes not more than %- 
inch smaller. These searching units 
slide into the coil assembly and are 
locked in place, the necessary cir- 
cuit connections being made by dis- 
connect plugs so no adjustment of 
the searching unit is necessary. 

Detection control panel C carries 
all electronic equipment used to am- 
plify the searching unit output suf- 
ficiently to operate a _ high-speed 
visual signal device and the mo- 
tor-control relay. The defect 
signal passing through this pan- 
el is adjusted in phase _ rela- 
tive to a reference voltage, is am- 
plified, filtered, re-amplified and ap- 
plied to a combination of electronic 
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Types of defects detected by new meth- 
od: Left, a discontinuous defective weld 
in 11-inch 12-gage tubing. Center, this 
defect in a 11/-inch 16-gage tube was 
not visible with a plug expanding test 
but shows under the microscope. 
Right, another discontinuous defective 
weld in a 1!/-inch 12-gage tube 


and high-sensitivity galvanometer- 
type relay circuits which operate 
the signal and control devices. Cir- 
cuits are independent of tube speed 
and so permit stationary check of 
operating sensitivity or performance 
on known defects as well as check- 
ing tube as it moves through the 
mechanism. 

Upper speed limit of this equip- 
ment is determined by response 
speed of the relays and is well 
above maximum speeds involved in 
tube production operations at pres- 
ent—the 100-feet-per-minute rate 
previously mentioned. 

Sensitivity is adjusted by two 
controls and is readable directly 
on two high-impedance voltmeters 
which afford continuous indication 
of the setting. 

The required operating sensitiv- 
ity needed for rejecting a certain 
degree of defect can be set up 
quickly by the operator and checked 
against either a calibration circuit 
or against performance of the 
equipment in checking a _ similar- 
sized tube containing defects whose 
degree and type are known. De- 
fects equivalent to a size ‘%-inch 
long axially or one-half the wall 
thickness in depth radially are 
practically detectable over and 
above other variables encountered 
in production testing. 


Production experience has in fact 
shown that a number of defects 
of much smaller order of magni- 
tude than these can be detected re- 
liably. The high-speed visual light 
D is a neon gas lamp of the com- 
mercial 2-watt type actuated by the 
detector circuit. This indicator, 


supplemented by any other type of 
indicator or by high-powered instan- 
taneous gas lamp actuated from 
the motor relays, may be mounted 
in a suitable control position such 
as at the feed roll stand or at other 











places most convenient for the mill 
operator. 

The tube on test E is 2% inches 
in diameter. 

Equipment F includes meters for 
reading adjustment and for pro- 
viding a continuous check on alter- 
nating test current, on direct test 
current, on line voltage, on tube 
speed. 

Spare rolls at G can be changed 
to accommodate a large range of 
tube diameters. Push-button con- 
troller H is provided as a discon- 
nect switching device for all com- 
ponents of equipment except the 
tube drive motor. In another de- 
sign for the same equipment where 
alternating current tube drive mo- 
tors are utilized, this controller 
operates a contactor serving as a 
disconnect for the complete equip- 
ment, 

Push-button starter I is provided 
for forward starting, manual stop- 
ping and reversing where a repeat 
test may be required on a particu- 
lar tube. The equipment is com- 
pletely reversible and so can be 
operated continuously in either di- 
rection, providing the demagnetiz- 
ing equipment is supplied in dupli- 
cate. No demagnetizer is shown, 
although the transformer used to 
supply the demagnitizer is shown 
below the energizing coil. 

Drive selector J provides choice 
between automatic and manual con- 
trol. In the automatic position, the 
tube stops automatically when a 
defect is encountered. The tube 
then is started traveling through 
the machine again by means of the 
manual push-button starter. In 
the manual position, a defect is 
signaled by the visual signal but 
the tube continues through the ma- 
chine without stopping. This is 
to save time in cases where 
tube with the defect is immediately 
condemned and further examina- 
tion at that time is unnecessary. 

The inspection lights K help the 
operator to visually inspect the na- 
ture of the defect when the defect 
is visible. In production work on 
high-quality tubing, only a small 
number of total defects are visi- 
ble, however. See accompanying 

(Please turn to Page 75) 
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@ AN EXTENSIVE experimental program with 
tungsten carbide tools at Nuttal works of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, shows that 
from the production point of view the reduction in 
tooling costs may be a stronger reason for their use 
than even the greater production speeds and higher 
accuracy they permit. 

For example, Fig. 1 shows a ring gear made of 0.40 
to 0.50 per cent carbon, heat treated to a hardness of 
350 brinell. Some 218 cubic inches of metal is re- 
moved in turning. Cutting speed is 180 feet per 
minute, feed is 0.018-inch per minute. Carbide tools 
turn both inside and outside diameters as well as face 
of gear. Finish produced is smooth enough to meet 
close tolerances. Bore is accurate enough to obviate 
the usual grinding. On a comparable basis, costs of 
turning this gear with tungsten carbide and high- 
speed tools is: 


Average number rings per tool grind........ & 5 
Cubic inches metal removed for each tool 

LS mi eee ys Gis sek eee ee-s ws a 109 1090 
Pomee OE Wraae POP TOOL... nw es ce eee 30 17 
Numper of rings per tool 2... 2... 6 ccc eee 15 85 
BT CORE DEP NOG. kk cc ccesscaines. FBO $24.00 

I Tih Secret arn ss 2, hk. aoc ow Wista Ws cee 4.90 3.53 
po a a 

I sy gas aaah Gigi Wg albr® Scale aie 2.70 ma 
I ee Sia saw bp bees 1.06 53 
Tool grinding cost per ring.................. 2.32 10 
ee ee, ee a ane 4.20 3.03 


Total cost per rfng . 


On this gear, then, the use of carbide tools instead 


Turning Costs Halved 


of high-speed steel saved $3.89, or 51 per cent. Sim- 
ilar savings were discovered in many other case 
studies. 


On lathes where carbide tools are employed, the 
operator keeps constant check on their sharpness by 
watching an ammeter, Fig. 2, which measures the 
current drawn by the driving motor. Should the cur- 
rent be too high, the operator knows instantly that 
it is time to insert a new carbide tool. Such facts are 
especially important for carbide tools as tiny hairline 
cracks are formed if heavy work is done with a dull 
cutting edge. 

The lathe operator in Fig. 3 is measuring the out- 
side diameter of gear blank being turned down to 
finished dimensions by carbide tools which have re- 
placed grinding for this operation. A considerable 
time saving is possible because finished dimensions 
can be attained from a rough blank with one cut using 
carbide tools, whereas a number of grinds were for- 
merly necessary to accomplish the same objective. 

























Drying Oven on Roof Is 


Enlarged Finishing 


@ STEEL played a stellar role in 
the new finishing facilities installed 
early this year in the plant of De 
Foe Finishing Co., 1752 North Kim- 
ball avenue, Chicago. Improve- 
ments include a new gas-fired dry- 
ing oven of the continuous conveyor 
type and a new Hydro-Filter spray 
booth of the latest design, together 
with a continuous overhead trolley 
conveyor 500 feet long linking the 
spray booth on the ground floor 
with the oven on the roof. This 
complete finishing system was de- 
signed and installed by R. C. Mahon 
Co. of Detroit and Chicago. 

The outstanding feature of ‘the 
entire installation, from the stand- 
point of material used, is the dry- 
ing oven on the roof. Built entire- 
ly of steel, this structure is 106 
feet long with cross section dimen- 
sions of 9 x 12 feet. Interlocking 
steel sheeting of ribbed panel de- 
sign is employed. Outer walls of 
the oven are of 20-gage galvanealed 
steel, each panel being 12 inches 
wide and “button punched” to ad- 
joining panels. 

Lining the oven inside is a sec- 
ond wall of 20-gage steel panel- 
ing attached to the outer wall by 
sheet metal clips every 3 feet along 
the length of the panel. Between 
these two walls is a 5-inch layer of 
blanket rock wool for insulation, 
supported by chicken wire netting. 

Oven frame work is structural 
steel channels and I-beams_ sup- 
ported on the factory’s existing roof 
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The new drying oven on roof of De Foe Finishing Co. plant, Chicago, 
is constructed entirely of steel. Photos courtesy R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit 


By erecting new continuous drying 
oven on roof, finishing plant saves cost 
of new land and building, yet it is 
enabled to triple production capacity 
and discard 10 box-type ovens. New 
multiple operator spray booth and 500- 
foot conveyor also part of system. Extra 
colors are applied to masked work as 
it spins on special fixtures in small 
auxiliary spray booth 





By H. H. SLAWSON 





beams, which are built-up plate 
girders, Angle iron framing is used 
inside the oven to support the con- 
veyor and serve as reinforcing for 
wall and roof panels. The oven 
floor is built of interlocking steel 
decking with 5% inches of rock wool 
block insulation. 

The equipment house, sheltering 
gas heater and blower fans, adjoins 
the oven proper and follows the 
same general construction design 
except that its walls and floor are 
not insulated. 


For 30 years the De Foe Finish- 
ing Co. has performed a specialized 
industrial finishing service for manu- 
facturers in Chicago and within a 
200-mile radius of that city. De 
mand is made daily for the handling 
of an infinite variety of metal and 
plastic objects of all sizes, shapes 
and weights. These range from 








Feature of 


Plant 


bulky beverage dispensing cabinets, 
stove parts, stoker housings, office 
furniture, accounting machines, 
radios, photographs and household 
appliances down to tiny novelties 
such as ash trays. 

Prior to the modernization, 35 
gas-fired box or truck ovens were 
used, which often necessitated 
much rehandling of products during 
finishing operations. Constant watch 
also had to be maintained over tem- 
perature conditions, subject always 
to the possibility of human error. 

The new completely automatic 
oven has enabled the management 
to discard 10 of these older style 
ovens. At the same time, production 
capacity was greatly increased and 
automatic temperature control pro- 
vided. So that nothing might be 
left to chance, much study was de- 
voted to engineering and production 
problems prior to actual erection 
of the new facilities. The result, 
say De Foe executives, makes their 
modernized plant one of the out- 
standing industrial finishing estab- 
lishments in the Chicago area. 

“Selection of a site for the oven 
was one of the first problems to be 
solved,” related Edward G. De Foe, 
company president. “Floor space in 
the factory was already taxed to 
capacity and it looked as if we 
might have to make an investment 
for additional land and a new build- 
ing. 

“At the rear of our 3story main 
building, however, is a single-story 
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O relieve congested machine shops or press 

rooms, look for hidden plant capacity in 
your present production set-up. What is this 
hidden plant capacity? It is the hours lost at 
each machine through shutdowns caused by 
poor tool performance. Every time a tool 
must be re-ground or replaced, it ties up the 
production of one machine. Multiply this by 
the number of shutdowns caused by pre- 
maturely dull, broken or worn tools, and you 
will readily see how much hidden capacity is 
being tied up in your plant. 


Get the benefit of this extra capacity now by 
improving tool and die performance. Send for 
a new, illustrated Carpenter booklet that shows 
the modern time-saving way to insure this im- 
provement through better tool steels and 
methods that keep production moving faster. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 
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extension whose roof is supported 
by heavy stee] beams. Tests proved 
that these would be _ sufficiently 
strong to support the weight of the 
oven. This location is thus in space 
that would not otherwise be utilized. 
The rock wool insulation eliminates 
need for any auxiliary housing to 
prevent outdoor weather conditions 
from influencing oven temperature 
or to guard against loss of heat 
outward.” 

Had brick or other building ma- 
terial been used for oven walls, it 
was also pointed out, structural 
changes would have been necessary 
within the existing building at ad- 
ditional expense. Use of the pre 
fabricated steel sheeting with its in- 
genious design of parts permitted 
rapid construction with consequent 
lower erection costs. 

The heater unit, fans and motors 
for operating the oven are sheltered 
in the equipment house to which 
the gas for fuel is piped. On the 
heater are four burners which can 
be used singly or in combination 
and which have a heating capacity 
of 1,000,000 B.t.u. per hour, suffi- 
cient to produce temperatures up to 
450 degrees Fahr. in the oven. 

Before entering the heating 
chamber, air is filtered to remove 
dust and other foreign matter. 
After being raised to the desired 
temperature, it is delivered into 
the oven by a centrifugal fan. A 
complete duct system in the oven 
provides an even heat to every 
corner, and a large part of the air 
is then drawn back to the heater for 
reheating and recirculating. This 
recirculation feature affords con- 
siderable reduction in gas consump- 
tion as contrasted with what would 
be required if entire input had to 
be raised to oven temperature. 


Thermostatic temperature controls 
hold oven temperature to within 5 
degrees of that desired. 

On the ground floor, a tempera- 
ture and safety control panel auto- 
matically controls the heater on 
the roof. It also gives instant warn- 
ing of any failure, such as a fuse 
blow-out or stoppage of gas flow. 

When operations begin in the 
morning, the flick of a switch starts 
the oven’s supply and exhaust fans, 
which operate for 5 minutes to clear 
from the oven any volatiles that 
may have collected there over night, 
thus insuring against explosion haz- 
ards. Through a set of air flow 
switches, a time delay unit is au- 
tomatically put into operation. 

On the control panel a pilot light 
indicates when the fans have started 
and a second light indicates when 
the time delay cycle has elapsed. 
Then, and not until then, is it pos- 
sible to ignite the gas burners 
through a push button on the panel. 
This is done manually as one more 
safety measure. A spark plug first 
ignites the gas pilot from which 
main gas burners in the heater are 
lighted. 

Meanwhile, in the shop the prod- 
uct to be finished has been unpacked 
in the receiving room, sent to the 
degreasing or solvent vapor bath 
for cleaning and girls have placed 
it on the new overhead trolley con- 
veyor, which travels continuously 
along the production line. This con- 
veyor is a single strand of Link- 
Belt drop-forged steel chain sus- 
pended at intervals by ball-bearing 
trolleys from an I-beam track. It is 
designed to pass around abrupt 
turns in the horizontal plane and 
to climb in gradual vertical curves 
to the oven on the roof. Then, after 
taking a complete circuit through 























that, it descends to the ground floor 
starting point. 

This multi-plane operation, as 
pointed out by Link-Belt engineers, 
permits the load to reach the roof 
without transfer and to _ travel 
through the shop high enough over- 
head and out of the way except at 
points where the load must be 
reached from ground level. Valu- 
able floor space is thus freed for 
other use and products in transit 
on the conveyor are removed from 
the hazard of scratching or abra- 
sion. 

At 2foot intervals on the steel 
chain belt are swiveled hooks from 
which are suspended racks or hang- 
ers to support the products to be 
finished. Specially designed to ac- 
commodate the varying sizes and 
shapes of articles handled, each 
rack will hold either a single large 
piece, such as a stoker housing, or 
a number of small items as shown 
in an accompanying illustration. 
Both conveyor capacity and oven 
heat can thus be utilized to greatest 
advantage and articles can be fin- 
ished either individually or in 
batches. 


Articles Taken to Spray Booth 


From the loading point the con- 
veyor carries the loaded _ rack 
around a turn to the new Hydro- 
Filter spray booth. This spray 
booth, 20 feet long and 8 feet high, 
accommodates easily a number of 
spray operators at one time. 

Forming its back wall flood sheet 
is a plate of auto body steel over 
which a thin sheet of water flows 
continuously and is recirculated to 
reduce water costs. As the spray 
operator directs his jet of liquid 
enamel or lacquer on the product 
which is passing along on the 
moving conveyor, the overspray 
strikes the water curtain and is de- 
posited in a tank at its base, to be 
skimmed off and collected for dis- 
posal later. When one color is be- 
ing used in considerable volume it 
is possible to salvage a portion of 
what would otherwise be wasted 
paint. At the same time, fumes 
from the spray are sucked into 
ducts at the base of the flood sheet 
and carried to the roof for dis 
charge. 

Noteworthy here is the “hump” in 
the conveyor rail which is con- 
trived to lift the product on the 
rack to a height where its lower side 
can be reached conveniently for 
spraying, then to drop it for sim- 
ilar treatment of its upper side by 
another overator standing on the 
floor. ‘The swiveled hook holding 
the rack permits the work to be 


Interior of drying oven, showing rack 
loads of products suspended from over- 
head trolley .conveyor .which has 
brought them from floor below through 
opening in oven floor at right 
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This drive shaft is the propelling force of an auto- 
mobile, tractor, truck, or bus. Michigan Electric 
Welded Tubing is universally selected for this pur- 
pose because of its balance, uniform wall, and high 
critical speed. It is hydraulically tested and made 
from cold rolled strip with bonded grain structure. 








You do not have to look very far to discover in YES! OUR TUBING IS WELDED 
(“WALLS WITH WELDS’’) 


Are you aware of the fact that welding is recog- 
nized as the modern method and is now universally 
our ability to produce shapes or supply analysis of used in the products of the following industries: 

Automotive — Aeroplane — Government Armoured 
levi ve Tanks — Boilers — Boat Building — Building Con 
aying great stress on our product and our ability struction — Railroad Locomotive Freight Cars, 


to serve our government in the Nation's Defense Coaches and Pullmans— Bridge Construction — 
Pr f h — bi Farm Implements — Dairy — Bicycles — Conveyors 
egram for such products as aeroplane tubing, —Refrigeration—Oil Country Products—Machinery 


mechanical tubing, boiler and pressure tubing. Building—Metal Furniture. 


"MICHIGAN" — The Modern Electric Resistance Welded Tubing 


MICHIGAN STEEL TUBE PRODUCTS CO. 


Offices: Detroit, Mich. Factories: Detroit and Shelby, O. 


MECHANICAL STEEL TUBE DISTRIBUTORS—Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and Milwaukee—Miller Steel Co., Inc., 
Newark. N. J.—C. L. Hyland, Davton, O.—James J. Shannon, Milton Mass.—Service Steel Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American 
ubular and Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strong Carlisle and Hammond Co., Cleveland, O. 


these shop drawings of volume production parts pass- 


ing daily through our plant, convincing evidence of 


steel tubing to fit all your needs. Therefore, we are 






















swung around so all sides can be 
sprayed. 

Leaving the spray booth, the con- 
veyor gradually rises to the oven 
on the roof. Then, after passing 
down one side of the heated cham- 
ber and back on the other, it re- 
turns to the ground floor level. 

Speed of the conveyor of course 
depends on time required for bak- 
ing or drying in the oven. Since 
some finishes require more time 
than others, speed limits vary from 
1.9 to 5.6 feet per minute so the 
precise time for baking any par- 
ticular finish to the correct degree 
of hardness can be obtaincd. 

Since each piece going through 
the oven receives identical drying 
and baking treatment, every ar- 
ticle in any batch will come out 
with exactly the same finish and 
shade of: coloring, an achievement 
which the experts consider a high- 
ly important characteristic of good 


finishing. Continuous travel also 
assures maximum utilization of the 
oven facilities. 

All production operations through- 
out the shop are synchronized with 
the oven speed, but both the girls 
who load and unload the racks and 
the spray operators have ample 
time to complete their tasks. If 
necessary, however, when the oven 
conveyor is moving at the higher 
speeds, one operator can spray only 
one side of the product, and, as the 
line travels onward, the next oper- 
ator sprays another side and so on 
until the finishing is complete. 

For handling products involving 
two or more colors, the equipment 
includes a new but smaller spray 
booth of conventional design, ex- 
cept that it possesses another short 
Link-Belt conveyor equipped with 
heads on which the product rests 
as it moves automatically past the 
sprayer at work bench height. These 


heads spin around horizontally, so 
that after masks are adjusted on 
the work, the operator can readily 
reach all parts of the object calling 
for the extra colors. The short aux- 
iliary conveyor extends beyond the 
booth walls on either side and so 
permits loading and unloading by a 
helper outside the spray zone. 

It was because of a greatly in- 
creased volume of business last 
year that the company was impelled 
to undertake complete moderniza- 
tion of production facilities, Mr. 
De Foe explained. 

“Naturally,” he said, “we are very 
much pleased with the new equip- 
ment and the production system we 
have worked out in the _ plant. 
Eventually it will enable us to triple 
production volume capacity, handle 
a wider variety of products and do 
a finishing job on each that is uni- 
form in quality, color and _ hard- 
ness of finish.” 





New Adjustable Die Sets Increase 


Production and Lower Costs 


ADJUSTABLE die sets 
which lower costs and reduce the 
time required to get into produc- 
tion for perforating and notching 
sheet metal are announced by S. B. 
Whistler & Sons Inc., 748-56 Mili- 
tary road, Buffalo. Made in various 
sizes, they permit much _ closer 
grouping of punches and strippers. 

An Eastern plant recently had oc- 
casion to make profitable use of 
these die sets. It had the problem 
of producing quickly a limited quan- 
tity each of some thirty airplane 
wing and fuselage sections, some of 


B NEW 


these sections requiring more than 
fifty perforations. These new die 
sets, though specially made, were 
set up within three weeks’ time, 
ready for production, and at a cost 
of approximately twenty times less 
than other methods. 

Once in the possession of the 
user, these sets may be rearranged 
as often as the manufacturer de- 


The illustration shows some of the new 

die sets on the bed of the press. In the 

foreground are several airplane parts 
perforated by these units 
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sires. Various sizes of punches for 
perforating and notching can be ar- 
ranged in different positions to suit 
requirements of the job in hand. 
Even a difficult arrangement may 
be completed and press operations 
started within a matter of hours. 
The setups can be made by the op- 
erator while the die set is right on 
the press. 

Being available in stock sizes from 
0 to 1% inches, most punching ar- 
rangements can be made _ without 
any loss of time, and, because of 
compact design, press operations are 
reduced to a minimum through per- 
missibility of close grouping of a 
larger number of dies in a given 
area. 

In the foreground of the accom- 
panying illustration are several air- 
plane parts perforated by Paul & 
Beekman, division of Philadelphia 
Lawn Mower Mfg. 'Co., Philadelphia. 


Nonrust Coating 
Protects Stored Steel 


@® Wayne Chemical Products Co., 
9502 Copeland street, Detroit, an- 
nounces a spray pump and nonrust 
oil for use in protecting steel from 
corrosion. Two kinds of oils are 
offered for this purpose—No. 20 
Protex and F. B. Protex. The for- 
mer is used on bundles of steel 
stored from a few days to a few 
months, and the latter, on bundles 
being stored for longer periods. 
With the pump one man can seal 
the outside edge of hundreds of 
tons of steel bundles. The pump will 
throw either a spray or stream and 
its tank holds 5 gallons of the solu- 
tion. It also is equipped so that a 
worker may carry it on his back. 
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4 PLANTS 
40 PRODUCTS 


One Basic 


[Need 


ORTY products or four thousand products . . . 
they all have one thing in common. To sell, they 
must have “Box Office” appeal; a combination of 
price, utility, design and low cost. These are the 
things that make customers buy. This “Box Office” 
appeal can often be secured by making products or 
parts from Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 
Many manufacturers have discovered that Ameri- 
can Quality Cold Rolled Strip Steel fabricates more 


AMERICAN STEEL 


easily and is doing an outstanding job in many 

places where more expensive metals were form- 

erly used. The cold rolling process gives this 
product a smooth, eye-appealing surface which is 
available in a variety of finishes. 

You will find it well worth your while to investi- 
gate the many ways in which American Quality 
Cold Rolled Strip can ease your production worries 
and cut costs. Our engineers and metallurgists have 
been helpful in planning the economical application 
of Cold Rolled Strip Steel to the needs of many 
manufacturers. [hey offer you a valuable service. 


& WIRE COMPAN Y 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


- United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Foundry metallurgists now have results of intensive research 


which show how defects due to entrapped gas and imbedded sand 


can be minimized. 


& COINCIDENT with the development of new engi- 
neering standards, low alloy steels have assumed a 
prominent position in the modern foundry. The use 
of low alloy steels for castings is perhaps no better 
evidenced than in the production of gears and blanks. 
The design engineer has today, by consultation with 
the foundry metallurgist, the choice of alloy steel 
gears to fit any service requirement, no matter how 
exacting the demands. Certainly, this form of manu- 
facture allows the designer great freedom in the 
choice of alloy as well as the economical incorpora- 
tion of many design features. 

Table I lists a few of the steels currently produced 
in cast blank gear forms. It also shows the fields of 
application and reasons for their use. Several of the 
compositions are interchangeable in respect to phys- 





ical properties by adjustment of heat treatments. 
However, each composition has proved highly satis- 
factory for the uses referred to and possesses some 
distinct advantage for those conditions. Cast steel 
gears have given excellent performance in widely 
varying fields. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that while high- 
ly acceptable physical properties are obtainable by 
intelligent alloying, such properties of the steel itself 
are rendered worthless if the casting contains serious 
foundry defects. 

The founder’s major concern in the production of 
any casting is the avoidance of defects due to the 
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Cast gear blanks meet most exacting demands 


presence of gas, sand inclusions, hot tears and shrink- 
age cavities. This statement is especially true when 
applied to the casting of gear blanks, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Cast gears are thoroughly explored by machining 
operations. 

Machining operations are in almost every case more 
expensive than the purchasing of the castings. These 
machining operations are, in the majority of cases, at 
the customer’s expense thus placing upon the user the 
absolute necessity of obtaining sound castings. No 
amount of foundry sales effort will convince a buyer 
that he is justified in spending time and money in 
machining operations frequently only to find the cast- 
ing unusable. 

Service demands are severe, thus rendering even 















Fig. 1—One type of gear blank—pos- 
sibly the simplest 


Fig. 2—Feeding method for use with 
blank, Fig. 1 


Fig. 3—Feeding method for blank with 
hub integral 


Fig. 4—This cross-section sketch illus- 
trates the change in mass involved in 
a spoked blank 


Fig. 6. (Left)—Spoked gear of large 
size, better designed as a ring or 
webbed blank 
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slight defects objectionable from the standpoint of 
dependability. 

A consideration of the above factors will show the 
cast steel gear is still a most economical answer to 
the question of dependable trouble-free power trans- 
mission. This enviable position of steel castings 
exists largely because of the control which the modern 
foundryman is able to exercise over his products. 

Intensive research now has placed in the founder’s 
hands information which was formerly totally lack- 
ing or incomplete. The results of investigations into 
methods of preparing steel for castings as well as 
methods of preparing sand and clays for molding pur- 
poses have rendered defects due to entrapped gas and 
imbedded sand a minimum danger. 

However, the production of steel castings calls for 
much more than simply pouring gas-free metal into 
a properly prepared sand mold. The founder is con- 
fronted with the problem of controlling or alleviating 
the effects of three types of volume changes which 
take place during the cooling of the liquid metal from 
pouring temperatures to solid casting: A volume 
change due to liquid contraction, a volume change 
due to solidification, a volume change due to solid 
contraction. 

The total of these may amount to as much as 10 per 
cent volume change during the process of casting a 
formation in the mold. The first volume change— 
that of liquid contraction—is of minor importance in 
determining the soundness of the finished casting. 
The second volume change, occurring during the 
change of metal phase from liquid to solid is by far 
the most important consideration of the steel founder. 
It is this change in phase, with accompanying decrease 
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in volume, that is responsible for those major de- 
fects in improperly made castings—shrinkage cavi- 
ties and internal tears. 

It is this phase change also which, due to its mag- 
nitude in steel, accounts for the greater cost of such 
castings over those made from any other ferrous 
material. 

It is true that the complexity of the problem of 
controlling the effects of this phase change varies in 
intensity from one casting design to another. Each 
individual pattern confronts the founder with a dif- 
ferent problem in respect to the gating and heading 
to be employed in order to avoid the presence of tears 
and shrinkage cavities. It is in the solution of these 
problems that the steel founder may intelligently em- 
ploy the principles developed by the researches of men 
such as Batty, Bull, Briggs and Gezelius. 

Several illustrations of gear designs and foundry 
methods will serve to emphasize the above points. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a gear type that is the simplest of 
all to produce sound and free from tears and shrink- 
age cavities. The feeding method employed in its 
production is shown in Fig. 2. This procedure was 
well described by George Batty, one of the first men 
in this country to demonstrate its effectiveness in the 
economical production of gear blanks. The solidifi- 
cation is controlled in an ideal manner; freezing starts 
at a point farthest removed from the feeding source 
and proceeds toward the head which is the last part 
to solidify, thus ensuring an ample supply of liquid 
metal to compensate for normal volume change 
from the liquid to the solid state. 

The second general design type of blank is shown 
in Fig. 3. The feeding procedure here is the same as 











Fig. 5—Gear blank with hub and sec- 
ond riser as diagrammed in Fig. 3 


that described in casting the ring 
gear, the only difference being the 
addition of a riser to the hub, Fig. 
5. The hub riser is necessary in this 
case because of the abrupt changes 
in mass section from the rim to the 
web to the hub. It is necessary in 
this case to consider the hub of the 
gear as a separate casting distinct 
from the rim and web of the gear 
entity. 

The third general gear design 
classification, the spoked gear, Figs. 
4 and 6 presents a different picture 
entirely. It is not possible here to 
employ the principles of directional 
solidification as economically as in 
the first two instances mentioned. A 
comparison of the sketches shown 
will illustrate the fact that the 
foundry loss in unsalable metal is 
much greater in the case of the 
spoked gear than in either the ring 
or webbed blank. The reason for 
this is that solidification does not 
start at one point and proceed in 
one direction toward a riser. 


The cross sectional sketch, Fig. 4, 
will readily illustrate the change in 
mass section encountered at each 
point where the spoke joins the 
rim. It can thus be seen (disre- 
garding the freezing of the spoke 
itself) that final stages of solidifica- 
tion of the rim will start at a point 
in the rim midway between the 
spokes and proceed toward the junc- 
tion of the spoke and rim. 


Since the point of intersection of 
spoke and rim embodies the great- 
est mass concentration in the rim 
area, it will be the last part to solid- 
ify and will act as a feeder for the 
parts of the rim already freezing. 
Thus, unless ample provisions are 
made to dispose available liquid 
metal in the form of risers at these 
points, shrinkage cavities will occur 
and render the gear worthless. 

There are, of course, various de- 
sign ramifications embodied in the 
general term “spoked gears”. The 
size and number of heads required 
to feed properly such gears will 
vary depending upon the ratio of 
the rim mass to spoke mass, upon 
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Chemical Composition 


TABLE I—Alloy Steels Commonly Used for Gears 


—— INTERMEDIATE MANGANESE 


Applications: Machine 


Carbon Silicon Manganese Phos. Sulfur tools, excavating and 
0.30-0.40 0.30-0.40 1.25-1.50 0.02 0.04 road machinery, general 
Heat Treatment machinery gears. 
(a) Normalized and drawn 
(b) Liquid quenched and drawn 
Properties 
Tensile Yield Elong. Red. of Reasons: Low cost, 
Strength, Point, in 2” Area greater strength and 
p.s.i. p.s.i. % % ductility than straight 
(a) 85000-95000 55000-60000 22-28 45-50 carbon gears, responds 
Brinell—170 to 190 well to flame hardening. 
(b) 90000-100000 60000-65000 22-25 40-50 


Brinell—190 to 210 


INTERMEDIATE MANGANESE-MOLYBDENUM ——---——————- 
Chemical Composition 


Silicon 
0.30-0.40 1,25-1.50 
Heat Treatment 


Carbon 
0.25-0.35 


(a) 


Manganese 


Normalized and drawn 


Applications: Rolling 
mill machinery, mining 
machinery. 


Molybdenum 
0.30-0.50 


(b) Liquid quenched and drawn 
Properties Reasons: Good impact 
Tensile Yield Elong Red. of resistance, excellent re- 
Strength Point ma Area sponse to heat treat- 
p.s.i. p.s.i. % % ment, excellent ma- 
(a) 90000-100000 65000-75000 25-30 55-60 chinability at high 
Brinell—190 to 210 hardness. 
(b) 100000-110000 75000-85000 25-28 55-60 
Brinell—210 to 230 
COPPER-MOLYBDENUM - = 
(SAE-4640 Analysis Modified) 
Chemical Composition Applications: Gears re- 
Carbon Silicon Manganese Copper Mo quiring high hardness 
0.35-0.45 0.20-0.40 0.50-0.20 1.65-2.00 0.20-0.30 with excellent resist- 
Heat Treatment ance to impact and 
(a) Normalized and drawn fatigue parts operating 
(b) Liquid quenched and drawn under high stress. 
Properties 
Tensile Yield Elong. Red. of Reasons: Good response 
Strength Point im Area to heat treatment, ex- 
p.s.i. p.s.i % % cellent machinability at 
(a)  90000-100000 65000-75000 22-28 50-55 high hardness, lower 
(b) 115000-125000 80000-90000 20-25 45-55 cost than. standard 


Brinell—250 to 275 


SAE-4640. 





the distance from one spoke inter- 
section to another, and upon the pos- 
sibility of using external chills to 
promote directional solidification. 

A consideration cf the sketches 
will readily illustrate the effect of 
design features upon foundry costs 
in gear production. Other forms of 
manufacture attempting to compete 
with the foundry in this field have 
not hesitated to recommend changes 
in design from spoked to webbed 
blanks. It should be the considera- 
tion of the design engineer that this 
change is also best suited to steel 
casting production. Cast steel gears 
have proved their worth over long 
years of service despite the fact 
that many such gears have been so 
designed as to tax the ingenuity of 
the steel founder in economically 
producing a dependable casting. 


The data available today on meth- 
ods of producing steel for castings 
as well as information on the prep- 
aration and handling of molding 
sands should, in well managed 
foundries, preclude the possibility of 
serious casting defects from these 
sources. It is then the responsibil- 
ity of the founder to apply intelli- 
gently the principles of casting 
solidification and contraction so well 
expounded by Batty, Bull, Briggs 





and Gezelius to produce sound cast- 
ings. 
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There is just one answer to the question of 
securing the most business from the huge 
Middle West Market. That is a plant or 
branch plant in Illinois, where the advantages offered to 
industry assure most profitable operations. 


Production and distribution advantages are excep- 
tional. Illinois produces or is the central receiving point 
for the raw materials essential to all types of manufac- 
turing. The machinery requirements of industry are met 
by the many machine and tool manufacturers in Illinois, 
the second largest producing State of the Nation. 

The transportation facilities of Illinois are unequalled. 
Illinois has the greatest railroad mileage of any industrial 
State, with direct service to all parts of the Nation. Illinois 
has the finest paved road system in the United States. 
Both rail and highway facilities serve all parts of Illinois, 
permitting a manufacturer to locate in whatever section 
of the State offers the most in accessibility to raw mate- 
rials and labor supply. Both the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway, and the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway serve 
Illinois, giving industries located in Illinois foreign trade 
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GET THE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION ECONOMY 


IN ILLINOIS 





advantages and access to the important Central and South 
American markets. Air services afford facilities for rapid 
transportation in emergencies, to all parts of the country. 


Ample power supplies, abundant water, rich agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, low cost fuel, large labor 
supply, and the advantage of central location, are found 
in Illinois. Equitable labor laws contribute to industrial 
harmony. Illinois manufacturers pay NO State Income Tax, 


NO State Real Estate Tax, and NO State Machinery Tax. 
Special Confidential Report to Executives 


Get the facts on Illinois as they apply to your business. Write the 
Illinois Development Council at Springfield, Illinois, for data on 
raw materials, labor, taxes, power, fuel, transportation, and other 
facts pertaining to your business. 


If you have some special problem in production or distribution, 
outline itin detail. If you desire a certain type of building, certain 
classification of workers, certain power requirements, or certain raw 
materials, state your needs and you will receive a special report on 
them. Your inquiry will, of course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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@ PRODUCING millions of bolts, 
screws, threaded rods and many 
special cold-forged parts daily, Lam- 
son & Sessions Co., at its West 
Eighty Fifth street plant, Cleveland, 
finds adequate mechanized handling 
facilities rate equal consideration 
with production equipment. With 
225,000 square feet devoted to man- 
ufacturing operations, the plant in- 
cludes a yard storage space, seven 
l-story buildings, one 2-story build- 
ing and a 4-story building. 

The 1-story buildings include: 
Employment, cafeteria, rest rooms; 
machine and tool rooms; tool hard- 
ening and grinding, maintenance; 


presses and trimmers; wire draw- 


ing, cold heading, cold and hot bend- 
ing; acid pickling; and power house. 

First floor of the 2-story build- 
ing is devoted to packing, shipping, 
cold-heading, wire and parts stor- 
age. Second floor provides for pack- 
ing, roll threading and storage. 

First floor of the 4story building 
has facilities for cold heading and 
wire storage; the second floor for 
cold heading, drilling, slotting and 
tumbling; the third floor for point- 
ing, cut threading, hand shaving, 
automatic drilling and screw ma- 
chine work while the fourth floor is 
occupied by plating and heat-treat- 
ing departments. 

Adequate and efficient handling 
facilities for the tremendous volume 
of small parts made in such a plant 
include a number of interesting ar- 
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Fig. 1. (Left)—Part of heat-treating department showing electric furnaces, gravity 


conveyors and automatic overhead cranes. 


Fig. 2. (Right)—Belt conveyors used 


for inspection and sorting permit a number of operators to work simultaneously 
to take care of a large belt load easily 


BOLTS a 


Production, heat treating, inspection and 
packing millions of small cold-forged 
parts daily makes handling costs ex- 
tremely important. Automatic quench- 
ing from roller conveyors is typical 
of highly mechanized handling facili- 
ties which are employed to keep costs 
down to a minimum 
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rangements, some of which will be 
outlined briefly. 

Raw steel stock in the shape of 
hot-rolled coils is shipped to the 
plant in gondola cars. Coils in 1- 
ton lots are picked up from these 
cars by a derrick with an electric 
hoist using a hook. Each ton hook 
load is placed on edge on the 4- 
wheel cradle trucks. Standing on 
edge, the coils can be removed 
easily by hooks or rolled off. 

The trucks take the coils to the 
yard storage areas where they are 
stacked in sections according to size 
and materials. This is important as 
various sizes and materials must 
not become mixed. The coils are 
stacked in orderly piles, the coils 
being laid flat, one over another. 
The bottom coil of each pile rests 
on two 4 x 4-inch hard maple tim- 
bers about 4 feet long. Coils are 
of three weights—160, 300 or 600 
pounds. 

From yard storage, coils go to the 
pickling house using the same 4- 
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wheel cradle trucks as for yard 
storage. In the pickling house, one 
of the 1-story buildings, all handling 
is taken care of by an overhead 
2-ton electric trolley crane which is 
manipulated by hand push-button 
control. Pickling vat hooks are 
monel metal to resist the acid. From 
pickling and rinsing the coils are 
subjected to a liming operation and 
then are taken on steel cradle trucks 
to the wire drawing department in 
another nearby 1-story building. 

In the wire-drawing department, 
the coils remain on the same trucks 
used to convey them from the pick- 
ling department, being stacked on 
edge so they can be removed readily 
as required. The coils are taken to 
the wire-drawing machine reels 
either by hand or by an overhead 
electric crane. The end of each coil 
is pointed. The wire-drawing ma- 
chine draws the wire to the required 
size and coils the finished wire on 
a drum on the machine. Wire draw- 
ing is to reduce the hot-rolled stock 
to the correct finished size for the 
next manufacturing operation. 

Cold-drawn coils are taken from 
wire-drawing machine drums and 
placed on skids or lift platforms by 
electric hoists. Each machine has 
its own jib crane and electric hoist. 
The skid platforms are picked up 
by lift trucks and conveyed to the 
cold heading departments where the 
coils are stored in piles in front of 
the cold headers. Cold heading is 
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Fig. 3. (Left)—Gravity conveyor station in packing department where parts are 

inspected, before being packed. Fig. 4. (Right)—Note two levels of this gravity 

roller conveyor in the packing department. These permit work to be dumped 

from tote boxes at one level into shipping kegs on the lower level and so 
facilitate packing operations 


done in one of the single-story 
buildings, on the first floor of the 
2-story building and on the second 
floor of the 4-story building. From 
the storage piles, the coils are rolled 
to the cold heading machines where 
they are placed on the machine 
reels by an electric monorail hoist. 
Sometimes, however, the coils are 
stored on the skid platforms which 
are then placed near the headers so 
the stock can be lifted directly by 
the electric hoist thus eliminating 
storage. 

These handling operations are 
comparatively simple since wire 
coils are easily handled by good 
layout of machines, storage areas 
and monorail hoists. After the stock 
has been formed in the cold head- 
ers, one coil of wire has been made 
into thousands of bolts which fall 
into steel tote boxes underneath the 
machines. The tote boxes are placed 
on skid platforms and then lifted 
by hand-operated lift trucks of the 
regular type, which are pushed 
under the platforms. A _ platform 
load is from 1000 to 2000 pounds, 
depending on the size of individual 
pieces—the smaller the parts the 
heavier the box load. From 10 to 
15 tote boxes are placed on each 
platform. 

From the cold headers, the work 
is transferred in tote boxes on lift 
trucks to various other manufactur- 
ing departments such as threading, 
and so on; then to the heat-treat- 
ing and plating departments on the 
fourth floor of the main building— 
providing heat treatment or plating 
is required, The parts are taken up 
an elevator on the lift trucks pre- 
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viously described, usually two trucks 
at a time. 

In the heat-treating department, 
Fig. 1, electric hoists of 1-ton ca- 
pacity run on overhead cranes and 
transfer the work in containers to 
and from the heat-treating furnaces 
to a roller conveyor for automatic 
quenching. From automatic quench- 
ing, the containers are delivered on 
a roller conveyor to an electric 
dump, where the product is again 
placed in tote boxes. The gravity 
conveyor that takes the tote boxes 
to the packing department is about 
700 feet long and runs outside the 
building from the top floor of the 
4-story building down to the sec- 
ond floor where the product is 
packed for shipping. From there, 
a spiral section takes care of the 
downward journey to the shipping 
department on the first floor. 

In the plating department, also 
on the top floor of the 4-story build- 
ing, work is handled by electric 
monorail hoists, the parts to be 
plated being placed in work bas- 
kets and carried to pickling tanks, 
rinse tanks and on to the plating 
barrels. The monorail hoists lift the 
plating barrels in and out of the 
plating tanks. It also handles the 
product to centrifuge baskets in 
which the work is rinsed in cold 
water, then in hot water, and final- 
ly centrifuged. Then the work is 
dumped into shop boxes which are 
placed on a roller conveyor. An 
automatic elevator conveys them to 
the roof from which they move on 
gravity rolls about 1000 feet to the 
packing department. 


(Piease turn to Page 72) 











Biography of Thomas, 
Open Hearth Inventor 


BM Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, by Lil- 
ian Gilchrist Thompson; cloth, 328 
pages, 5’ x 8 inches; published by 
Faber & Faber Ltd., London, for 12s 
6d, net. 

Andrew Carnegie once said of Sid 
ney Gilchrist Thomas: “I never met 
a man who so carried me away, or 
who so completely separated in him- 
self talent from that indescribable 
thing we call genius.” 

Thomas was only thirty-six when 
he died in 1885. Seven years before, 
while he was a minor clerk in a Lon 
don police court, he had solved the 
problem of utilizing the phosphoric 
iron ores of England and the Con- 
tinent, which before that time were 
thought to have little value. Today, 
fully 90 per cent of all steel made 
in the world is produced by the basic 
process which Thomas developed in 
collaboration with his cousin, Percy 
Gilchrist. 

His biography, written by his 
sister, who is now 81 years old, is 
as much an autobiography as a bi 
ography. Almost the whole story of 
Thomas’ life is told by means of his 
letters to his sister, to his cousins 
and others. 

The book is a good deal more than 
an account of the developments 
leading to a major invention. It is 
the story of a man who, although a 
brilliant scientist, was also a keen 
observer and witty commentator on 
what went on around him in other 
than scientific fields. In particular, 
his accounts of two trips to America 


and of a round-the-world voyage 


would do credit to any reporter or 
professional travel writer. 
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PROGRESS IN 
STEELMAKING 





Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


Steel reduced under tension is more even in texture and more 


suitable for later processes that may be required in its utilization 


than when pressure rolling only is employed to impart proper temper 


@ WHEN steel is cold reduced, it 
work hardens during the process, 
that is, its elastic limit or yield 
point approaches its ultimate 
strength. Thus, when tin plate 
stock, normally in coil form, leaves 
the cold-reducing mill at the desired 
gage, it is hard and brittle. In this 
condition, it cannot be formed sat- 
isfactorily by dies into tin cans, or 
other various products, and there. 
fore, must be cleaned and annealed 
to reduce its hardness. 

It is generally known that after 
steel has been heated and subse- 
quently cooled, it is left with a 
dull surface and has little elasticity 
or ability to spring without perma- 
nent deformation; in other words, 
its elastic limit or yield point is re- 
duced to a low value—its temper 
has been dissipated. This is far 
different from the condition which 
we are accustomed to see in the 
material after it has been formed 
into cans, There it has a highly fin- 


From a_ paper presented in Allis- 
Chalmers Electrical Review, September, 
1940. 





By T. B. MONTGOMERY 


Switch Gear Division 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Milwaukee 


ished surface and the required de- 
gree of elasticity or springiness. 

Fig. 1 depicts the strip progress- 
ing from right to left through a 
2-stand mill which takes coils from 
the annealing furnace and rolls 
them under tension to produce the 
desired surface finish and temper. 
The entry reel is used to provide 
back tension. This has been found 
to increase the effective work of 
the first stand of rolls which op- 
erate on the strip with relatively 
high pressure. This pressure is at 
times 2,000,000 pounds or more and 
is distributed over the width of the 
strip. Likewise, tension between the 
stands increases the effective work 
of stand No. 2. 

In these stands the smaller rolls 
in contact with the strip perform 
work on it while the larger or 


Fig. 1—Schematic dia- 

gram of tandem mill for 

tension rolling of strip 
steel 


backup rolls, lend rigidity to the 
work rolls. After leaving stand No. 
2 the strip passes over the periphery 
of the two rolls of the delivery ten- 
sion device. Here the torque of the 
motor is transmitted to the strip 
only by means of surface friction 
between the strip and roll. The strip 
then is recoiled by the delivery reel. 

Except for the small percentage 
of torque used to overcome machine 
losses and bearing friction in the 
rolls and reels, the combined torque, 
produced by the delivery reel mo- 
tor, the delivery tension motor and 
the entry reel drag generator, is 
utilized for producing tension in the 
strip. 


Tension Device Is Used 


Principally because of uneven me- 
chanical distribution of tension over 
the width of the coil as the reel 
builds up, it is not practical to pro- 
duce all of the tension on the de- 
livery reel alone. If the strip thick- 
ness differs minutely at the edges 
from that at the center of the 
strip, this difference builds up with 
each succeeding lap. At increase di- 
ameter, the tension becomes uneven. 
Therefore, the delivery tension de- 
vice is used since this provides 
equal pull over the whole width 
and pulls always in a _ horizontal 
line. The delivery tension device, 
therefore, makes it possible to use 
a relatively light tension on the 
reel, 

However, as Nos. 1 and 2 stands 
do work on the strip from roll pres- 
sure, the input of the motor to stand 
No. 2 goes into work done on the 
strip, and a portion of it may go 
into the tension between the stands. 
The input to the motor of stand 
No. 1 is equal to the work done 
on the strip only if there is zero 
tension between the stands and 
zero tension on the entry reel or 
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OMORROW —hundredsof plants 
may face a case like this: A mid- 
western manufacturer was suddenly 
swamped with orders. The plant had 
a good reserve capacity—yet, push as 
the management did, it failed to get 
the output needed. 

The boilers and machinery were in 
excellent shape—but the steam lines 
were sluggish. The ailment was acom- 
mon one—a condition that’s quickly 
corrected with proper equipment. 

That’s how Preventive Maintenance 
entered the case. For, it’s the only sure 
way of solving piping problems and 
keeping them solved. This simple 
technique guides you in installing and 
caring for pipe lines correctly; it 
helps you choose the right valves and 
fittings for every service. 

This case shows how Preventive 
Maintenance works. While the man- 
agement raved, the Superintendent 
put his hands on the trouble. The ma- 
chines were not only slow in heating 
up, but they wouldn’t stay hot. The 
drainage system was inefficient—it 
failed to remove condensate rapidly 
enough to keep the machines at maxi- 
mum temperature. 


The backlog of orders haunted the 







Superintendent. He saw that more than 
ordinary maintenance was necessary. 
‘““The Crane man,” he'said as he 
reached for a phone, “will help us 
solve this quickly and surely.” 

The two men reviewed the situa- 
tion. To run the machines at top speed 
meant keeping them at maximum tem- 
perature. Condensate would have to 
be drained as rapidly as it formed. 
The correct solution, as Preventive 
Maintenance counseled, involved re- 
designing of the drainage system, 
and installing a Crane Inverted Float 
Trap on each machine. 


Results: The condensate trouble was 
banished. Production was immedi- 
ately doubled. Another user of pip- 
ing knows the value of Preventive 
Maintenance. Also, knows that the 
best way to get most from piping 
maintenance dollars is to call in the 
Crane Man. Because, backed by 
Crane experience and the great 


‘Crane line of valves and fittings, he 


offers the means of a successful 
Preventive Maintenance program. 


This case comes from the personal experience of W.F.C. 
—a Crane Representative in the Kansas City Branch 
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BLOGHED) 


BY A SLUG OF WATER 


YOUR STEAM LINES 
KEPT HOT AND DRY 
WITH CRANE TRAPS 


You are not getting the maximum 
heat and power from steam if your 
lines are not properly drained. 
You are straining the piping, 
shortening the life of valves, ex- 
posing steam-operated equip- 
ment to serious damage when 
condensate is not removed. 


In steam lines up to 600 pounds 
pressure, the wasteful and dam- 
aging effects of condensate are 
completely eliminated with Crane 
Inverted Open Float Steam Traps. 
These sturdy, simple, and low- 
cost traps will pay for themselves 
many times over. Once installed 
they require minimum attention 
—yet, automatically, stop steam 
waste, step up efficiency. 


For pressures up to 200 pounds, 
the Crane line of No. 981 traps 
will give maximum protection 
against condensate troubles. 
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if these last two are equal in value. 

The tension distribution through- 
out the mill is set by the operator, 
and the control is arranged to main- 
tain constant tension at all operat- 
ing speeds, 

Energy required to accelerate the 
component rotating parts is stored 
in these parts on acceleration and 
must be dissipated on deceleration. 
Since the mill sections are mechani- 
cally connected through the steel 
strip, which is under tension, to 
hold accurate tension during these 
periods, the correct amount of 
torque must be added to each mill 
motor on acceleration and_ sub- 
tracted on deceleration; otherwise 
accelerating or decelerating torque 
must be supplied through the strip 
to the motors requiring more torque 
from those requiring less torque. 
Such change in tension is not per- 
missible because of the resulting 
nonuniform production. Further- 
more, this change normally would 
cause the strip to break or become 
“slack”—either of which would 
spoil the roll surfaces and would 
require regrinding, which is expen- 
sive, and would interfere with pro- 
duction, 

The higher the mill speed and the 
faster the rate of acceleration, the 
more accurately these torque values 
must be controlled. Also, the more 
difficult becomes the problem. 

In Fig. 2, the normal motor 


torques for driving the load at any 
speed are represented by T,, T., T;, 
etc. On the delivery reel, the torque 
is automatically changed by the con- 
trol from T, to T,, as the reel builds 
up. Likewise, it 


is changed from 
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T, to T, on the entry reel propor- 
tionally as the coil diameter is re- 
duced in unwinding. This control 
function is accomplished by holding 
the horsepower constant at any 
given mill speed but causing its 
value for various speeds to be reset 
automatically in direct proportion 
to the speed. 

The relative magnitudes of iner- 
tia in a high-speed mill are repre- 
sented by flywheels F., F,, and F,. 
These inertias can best be handled 
by reducing them to percentages of 
the full load motor torques required 
to accelerate them in a given time. 
IT,, IT,, and IT, represent the per- 
centages of full load motor torques 
required to accelerate such a mill 
to full speed at a constant rate in 


eight seconds. The control is ar- 
ranged to add these torques on 


acceleration and subtract suitable 
values on deceleration. 

On the reels, however, the in- 
ertia depends on the amount of 
steel on them. Thus, on the delivery 
reel for a full width strip, the in- 
ertia is represented by the propor- 
tional size of flywheel F,F for a 
coil of maximum diameter, while 
flywheel F,E (dotted circles) gives 
the relative inertia for an 
empty reel. IT, represents’ the 
percentage of full load motor 
torque required for acceleration 
with a full coil and maximum strip 
width, while IT, gives this value 
for an empty reel. But inertia also 
depends on strip width. Fig. 3 shows 


Fig. 2—Torques and inertias on a 2-high 
tandem mill served by reels, front 
and rear 
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inertia accelerating torques for vari- 
ous strip widths at various reel di- 
ameters. The strip width selector 
switch is set at the strip width be- 
ing rolled, and the control is ar- 
ranged to measure the reel diameter 
and give compensating torques as 
shown on the curves of Fig. 3. Like 
values apply to the entry reel. 

All mill sections must be started 
at exactly the same instant. The 
various motors are required to de- 
velop sufficient torque to overcome 
static friction; and, since varying 
sizes of flywheels must be accel- 
erated at the same rate without af- 
fecting the value of torque required 
at a steady state speed, variable 
voltage control is most suitable 
when the main mill motors are op- 
erated from the same _ generator. 
This type of control also lends it- 
self admirably to the requirement 
of heavy torques at low speed. In 
fast accelerating mills, the torques 
during acceleration may approach 
the maximum available motor 
torques because of the requirements 
for overcoming inertia. Therefore, 
these considerations may determine 
the motor sizes to be used. 


Specified temper in the steel and 
surface finish is produced by a com- 
bination of roll pressure and ten- 
sion in the strip. The surface finish 
comes mainly from roll pressure. 
Therefore, the rolls of stands Nos. 
1 and 2 are ground and polished to 
a smooth surface that imparts a 
high finish to the surface of the 
product. 

As will be seen from Figs. 1 and 
2, the normal load torques of the 
delivery reel and delivery tension 
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motors and a portion of stand No. 
2 motor torque, if not used com- 
pletely to do work on the strip by 
roll pressure, add up to produce 
tension in the strip between the 
stands. This tension is balanced by 
the backward pull of the drag gen- 
erators and that portion of the 
work done in stand No. 1 which 
is not supplied by its motor. For 
this reason, tension between the 
stands may be varied widely by 
variations in the energy delivered 
to or produced by the motor of 
stand No. 1. Where required, entry 
tension rolls similar to those in the 
delivery tension device shown in 
Fig. 1 are used between stand No. 
1.and the entry reel to add to the 
“back pull.” 

As previously pointed out, the 
total torque delivered by the reel 
motors and tension device motors 
is used to produce tension in the 
strip when running at a_ given 
speed. Therefore, a measure of the 
motor input gives an _ accurate 
measure of the tension. On stands 
Nos. 1 and 2, however, the torque 
delivered is normally divided to go 
partly into tension and partly into 
work done on the strip by the rolls. 
The ratio between these com- 
ponents varies widely for different 
rolling conditions without definite 
relation to the value of the deliv- 
ered motor torque. 


Tension Indicator Provided 


Therefore, as the tension between 
the stands cannot be effectively 
measured from the electrical val- 
ues of the motor input, a tension 
indicator, as shown in Fig. 1, is 
used to measure and control the 
tension. This device deflects the 
strip upward a small distance by 
applying a vertical force to the 
idler roll, and this force is con- 
verted to electrical values, meas- 
ured and calibrated to give the 
horizontal pull in the steel. 

With this arrangement, roll pres- 
sure, total tension and tension dis- 
tributions between the several mill 
sections are under the control of 
the operator; and the electrical con- 
trol will hold such tension values 
constant at any desired setting. 


This type of mill is not intended 
to reduce the steel in thickness but 
only to produce the desired Rock- 
well hardness, which is a measure 
of temper, and to give the desired 
surface. While acquiring these qua- 
lities, the steel undergoes a slight 
extension (approximately 1% per 
cent) in stands Nos. 1 and 2 which 
is incidental. In thus treating the 
steel the tension must be high 
enough to exceed the elastic limit 
where necessary but not high 
enough to approach its ultimate 
strength, thereby making precision 
control imperative. 

To start a temper mill, coils are 
deposited at E (Fig. 1) by a truck 
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or conveyor. The entry reel usually 
is of the cone type, as shown at 
A and B, connected individually to 
drag generators on the same base 
and movable axially with the cones 
by motor-operated racks and pin- 
ions that shift the bases when de- 
sired. 

The cones are separated to posi- 
tions A, and B,, by means of a con- 
trol switch, which operates the mo- 
tors that shift the cone bases. A 
coil then is rolled by gravity from 
E onto the hydraulic coil elevator, 
C, where it is raised or lowered by 
operating a switch, which controls 
the lifting cylinder, until the coil 
center opening is in line with the 
cones A and B. Then by operating 
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Fig. 3—Inertia accelerat- 

ing torques for different 

steel diameters and 
widths of strip steel 


the reel clamp switch, cones A and 
B are moved toward each other. 
Since they are slightly tapered they 
clamp the coil tightly onto their 
peripheries. 

The elevator then is lowered to 
clear the coil since it is not fur- 
ther needed, and the coil can now 
be rotated in either direction by the 
drag generators acting as motors. 
A switch is used for running these 
motors at slow or “inch” speed 
with full torque available, and the 
leading strip end is fed into stand 
No. 1, which is rotated similarly in 
either direction. As the strip is be- 
ing entered, both cones are moved 
simultaneously in an axial direction 
so that the coil is shifted and en- 
ters the end in the center of stand 
No. 1. 

After the end of the coil has been 
entered in stand No. 1, full roll 
pressure is applied by means of 
push buttons, which operate the 
screwdown motors and turn the 
front mill screw and a similar one 
on the other end of the rolls to 
exert pressure on the roll bearings. 
These motors are clutched together, 








but to equalize this pressure, if nec- 
essary, push buttons are arranged 
to run one motor “up” while the 
other is run “down” for leveling. 
Where roll pressure has been ap- 
plied, back tension is exerted from 
the drag generators and is read 
on an indicator and adjusted by 
operation of a rheostat. 

Similarly, stand No. 2 is rotated 
slowly, and the strip entered by 
operating an inching switch; or 
both mills may be actuated from 
an inching switch. Tension between 
the stands can be adjusted by a 
rheostat and read on_ indicators. 
Push buttons are used to set the 
screwdown pressures. The delivery 
tension device is rotated slowly by 
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an inching switch. The tension ex- 
erted by the tension device is ad- 
justable from a rheostat and may 
be read on an indicator. 

Individual controls are also needed 
in setting or adjusting the mill, 
changing rolls, ete.; but normally 
all motors, except the delivery reel, 
are run slowly in the forward di- 
rection only to enter the strip from 
a switch so that the main operations 
are controlled through one switch. 

The delivery reel is ordinarily of 
the collapsing type. In the collapsed 
state this reel has a “crack” in its 
periphery which, when the strip 
end reaches it, has previously been 
operated by the reel reset switch 
to the proper radial position to re- 
ceive the strip. When the reel clamp 
switch is actuated, the reel is ex- 
panded and closes the “crank” to 
clamp the strip. The reel is then 
rotated slowly by means of the 
inch delivery switch to take out 
the “slack”, and “stall” tension is 
applied from the reel motor through 
the medium of a stall tension push 
button. This tension is adjusted 

(Please turn to Page 75) 











Hard-Faced Dies ... 


Their Design and Fabrication 


Precise hardness control, so essential in hard facing die parts, 


is obtained with only simple treatment. 


best 


weld method. 


Metallic arc appears 


Proper electrodes are now available for tool 


steel dies, hot-work dies, drawing and forming dies 


Part II 


@ Oil-Hardening Types: Fig. 4 
shows hardness data for oil-harden- 
ing type of welds. Again in the as- 
welded condition, the atomic-hydro- 
gen process shows a distinct drop 
in hardness at the weld due to the 
loss of carbon. The arc weld is 
normalized and shows there is little 
dilution, if any, of the weld metal in 
the base metal. The break in hard- 
ness at the weld shows a distinct, 
sharp curve upward instead of 
gradually sloping. 

Hardness curves for the hardened 
pieces are similar to those in Fig. 3, 
Part I. The metallic arc weld is 
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about the same hardness as the 
parent metal. 

Again micrographs played an im- 
portant part in correlating and 
checking the data. Oil-hardening 
rod as received was found to be 
spheroidized. As welded, the struc- 
ture of the oil-hardening weld is 
coarse and has the appearance of 
a cast metal with a Widmanstatten 
structure. Upon heat treatment, 
however, this structure is displaced 
by a fairly fine-grained steel ap- 
proaching the _ structure of the 
hardened base metal. An arc-welded 
deposit (normalized) shows a good 
even fine-grained structure of sor- 
bite and the junction shows a good 
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DISTANCE FROM CENTER OF WELO-— INTERVAL-5M.M 


By A. R. BUTLER 


Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 
2720 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 


bond between the metals with little 
dilution. The base metal is spher- 
oidized in the as-received condition. 
The arc weld when heat treated, 
however, produces even a finer 
grain of almost identical structure 
to the parent metal. Composition 
of the rod is such that the weld in 
the heat treated form is martensitic 
in structure. Carbide particles also 
are visibly dispersed throughout the 
structure. f 

Air-Hardening Types: The hard- 
ness data for this type of deposit 
is shown in Fig. 5. Again there is a 
repetition of results only on a higher 
scale with regard to the as-welded 
condition. Atomic hydrogen weid 
again shows a pronounced decrease 
in hardness. Curves for the 
hardened steels show the deposit 
harder than the base metal, prob- 
ably due to the chemical composi- 
tion of the weld which is well in 
the cementitic region. 

Micrograph studies of the _ air- 
hardening rod as received show a 
martensitic structure with carbides 
dispersed throughout. Both atomic- 
hydrogen and the_ metallic-are 
welds as deposited show a coarse 
dendritic structure of the cementite 
and are columnar in nature. The 
junction, however, has evidence of 


Fig. 4—Hardness of oil-hardening type 

welds and base metal at various dis- 

tances each side of weld center. Note 

how curves differ for various weld proc- 

esses and compare with Figs. 5 and 6, 
also Fig. 3, Part I 
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ing type welds and base metal. Notice lay of weld did not affect it. Heat 


the difference between the metallic arc 
and atomic hydrogen welds 


having the grain structure refined 
and equi-axed. The base metal itself 
is spheroidized with other carbide 
particles dispersed through the 
area in streamer-like regularity. 
Hardening in each case refines the 
structure. Structure of atomic hy- 
drogen weld is coarser than that 
of the metallic arc weld, due prob- 
ably to the chromium content varia- 
tion. Assuming that the chromium 
content of one of the welds is less 
than the other, they would each 
have different critical points be- 
cause chromium tends to raise the 
critical transformation line. There- 
fore, when they are both quenched 
from the same temperature, one 
weld is higher above the critical 
than the other and, _ therefore, 
should have a_ slightly coarser 
structure, as was noted. 

The air-hardened steel is mar- 
tensitic with a large percentage of 
carbides visibie. 

Special Oil-Hardening Weld on 
Air-Hardening Steel: Hardness data 
is plotted in Fig. 4. The “as welded” 
condition is typical of the arc weld 
deposits with the hardest section in 
the center of the weld. The harda- 
ened sample, however, shows a dis- 
tinctive feature in that it is of even 
hardness throughout. 


A study of the microstructure 
shows that the center of the weld 
“as welded” is of fairly even grain 
size while the junction area is of 
the columnar structure. This may 
have been due to the high-chromium 
air-hardening steel base mixing 
with the oil-hardening rod and rais- 
ing the critical range to such a 
degree that the heat from the over- 
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treatment does not refine the weld 
greatly, but it does change the 
structural components, probably 
due to interalloying action. The 
junction is particularly interesting 
in that martensitic structure is 
present (in a small amount) at the 
junction. 

A micrograph at higher magni- 
fication of the as-welded oil-harden- 
ing deposit on air-hardening steel 
shows martensitic needle-like net- 
work throughout the dark patches. 
Troostite appears in the white por- 
tion. 

General Discussion: From hard- 
ness readings and microstructures, 
the metallic arc-welded samples in 
all cases showed physical properties 
and structure very nearly like those 
of the parent metal. Atomic hydro- 
gen welding approached that con- 
dition but fell behind in all fields. 
The gas welding of course was too 
limited to make any prediction. The 
fact that the arc weld appears so 
well, coupled with the fact that 
atomic hydrogen welding is more 
costly, makes metallic arc welding 
stand out even higher in this re- 
spect. Atomic hydrogen welding 
would probably suffice if a rod of 
higher carbon content were used. 
Another factor of importance is 
that alloying by means of a coating 
is possible in metallic arc welding 
and can improve the weld consid- 
erably. 

A thorough study of the data for 
any particular application is now 
possible. Suppose that a blanking 
die requires a hard, wear-resistant 
surface together with a tough base 
or core. An alloy steel might solve 
the problem at a high cost. How- 
ever, by welding it may be possible 
to construct the die of cheaper car- 
bon steel and face it with an oil, 
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Fig. 6—Look at the uniformly increased 
hardness values obtained here by prop- 
er hardening treatment. These are for 
oil-hardening weld metal on an air- 
hardening base metal 


air or water-hardening rod. The die 
can then be heat treated and drawn 
to specific requirements. In most 
cases, subsequent heat treatment is 
not necessary. However, if deposit 
is heat treated, the treatment should 
favor that recommended for the de- 
posited metal and not the steel base. 
The result would naturally be a 
die with a hard surface and a tough 
shock-resistant base. Such applica- 
tions permit cost of new dies to be 
reduced appreciably. 

Conclusion: It may be concluded 
that the hard facing welds pro- 
duced by metallic arc welding are 
the best type. The hardness and 
structure of this type of weld ap- 
proach the properties and structure 
of a base metal of similar chemical 
composition. Atomic hydrogen gives 
fairly good results but in order to 
have a comparable structure, the 
carbon content of the rod should 
be increased by approximately one- 


third of the original carbon con- 
tent. 
Water, oil, and air-hardening tool 


steel metallic electrodes for the fab- 
rication and repair of various types 
of tool steel dies are now pro- 
curable as also are electrodes for 
hot-work dies and alloy electrodes 
for drawing and forming dies. 
Water-hardening electrodes of 
proper type will produce a deposit 
comparable to the best carbon- 
vanadium water-hardening steel 
and will take a typical water-hard- 
ening heat treatment. The self- 
hardening nature of the deposited 
metal gives an ultimate hardness 
of 58 to 60 rockwell on the C scale 
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the industry know them and rely on their help. 


This home of the six serving men is an in- 


valuable medium for your advertising message. 


Next Yearbook issue will be January 6, 1941. 
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and it is not necessary to heat treat 
on repairs or new die construction 
if same lends itself to grinding. 

Oil-hardening tool-steel electrodes 
correctly chosen will give a deposit 
having the properties of a typical 
nondeforming nonshrinkable steel. 
Characteristics of the deposit make 
it especially adaptable for effecting 
repairs to damaged or worn tools, 
regardless of the type of tool steel 
used in the original die. These elec- 
trodes are extremely versatile be- 
cause of their nonshrinkable and 
nondeforming characteristics. An 
ultimate hardness 60 to 62 rockwell 
C is secured, depending somewhat 
on the type of underlying steel. 
Hardness developed from a deposit 
made with these electrodes as 
welded and after heat treatment 
will vary according to: 

The admixture of the base metal 
and the deposit which will influence 
the hardness as welded and when 
heat treated. 

Rate of cooling. 

Pretreatment. 

Technique employed. 

In welding on machine or mild 
steel, two or more beads should be 
deposited to obtain the ultimate 
hardness. These electrodes are 
suitable for manufacturing § dies 
with a mild or medium carbon steel 
as base metal. They can be used 
for repairing water-hardening steel, 
oil-hardening steel and air-harden- 
ing steel—including high-carbon 
high-chromium high-speed and sim- 
ilar steels. 

Air-hardening tool-steel electrodes 
of proper design will give a typical 
air-hardening deposit with an _ ul- 
timate hardness of 60 to 61 rockwell 
C. It is not necessary to heat treat 








on repairs or new die construction 
if the die lends itself to grinding. 

Hot-work electrodes will give a 
self-hardening deposit with an ul- 
timate hardness of 54 to 56 rockwell 
C by keeping the parent metal be- 
low the draw temperature of ap- 
proximately 1000 degrees Fahr. It 
is not necessary to heat treat on 
repairs or new die construction if 
the die lends itself to grinding. The 
deposit is air hardening-—hardens 
from a low temperature—does not 
scale excessively—withstands _ al- 
ternate heating and cooling without 
fire checking, and resists erosive 
action. These electrodes are used 
for all types of hot-work steels, 
such as those for die casting alu- 
minum base alloys. 

A special alloy’ electrode is 
recommended for all types of cast 
iron and medium hard steel draw- 
ing and forming dies. This elec- 
trode also is used on new drawing 
and forming dies to meet extra- 
ordinary wearing conditions that 
exist on sharp contours such as 
character lines, belt lines, sharp 
radii, and the like or where the 
average base mietal does not stand 
up under these extraordinary con- 
ditions. They also are used on all 
sharp drawing contours which wear 
down due to frictional heat from 
drawing operations. The medium 
hard deposit from these electrodes 
will test between 240 and 260 brinell 
as welded and will work harden in 
use. The deposit is austenitic or 
nonmagnetic and does not pick up 
metal or residue that clings to 
ordinary draw or forming surfaces. 
The deposit also takes a high pol- 
ish, which is of vital importance. 
Procedure in welding all types of 





Welds 45-Foot Pressure Vessel 





@ The accompanying illustration shows a 45-foot flange steel pressure vessel 
recently built by Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
for the University of lowa. Designed to house atom-smashing equipment and to 
withstand pressures of 125 pounds per square inch, this 8/2-foot diameter unit 
is entirely of welded construction, all seams being butt welded and ground 
smooth on the inside to prevent unnecessary loss of electric potential 
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die steel is of utmost importance. 
The operator must have some basic 
knowledge of tool steel character- 
istics and heat treatment and 
should be informed as to the type 
of steel he is welding. The pro- 
cedure and technique necessary as 
outlined by the manufacturer of a 
specific electrode must absolutely 
be adhered to and the operator 
should have all the necessary tools 
to do his work well. 

While all welding should follow 
a specific routine, certain conditions 
may make it imperative that a 
short cut or minimum amount of 
time be employed in repairing cer- 
tain tools to cut production delays. 
This is the period where areas ad- 
jacent to the actual weld area must 
be maintained as closely as _ pos- 
sible to their original hardness. 

Where more time is permissible 
in setup and procedure, the ultimate 
result that can be obtained by fab- 
rication and repair should, by all 
means, be considered. 


Requires Different Technique 


Welding dies differs from usual 
work. Terrific abrasion and impact 
are encountered in small areas 
which call for exceptional qualities 
in the electrode deposit applied to 
these worn or damaged areas or 
areas subjected to these damaging 
conditions. That is why so much 
stress must be laid on preparation 
and technique. While it may seem 
complicated and tedious, it is really 
a case of applying a formula which 
becomes easy as_ familiarity is 
gained. 

Below are listed general recom- 
mendations for the application of a 
metallic arc tool steel electrode on 
all types of tool steel. 

Application Recommendations: In 
welding any die steel precautions 
must be taken to preheat the base 
metal to just below the draw range 
of the particular type of base metal. 

In welding cutting edges the elec- 
trode should be held favoring the 
top working face to allow the de- 
posit to flow or roll over the cut- 
ting edge. To eliminate deep craters 
and the searing of sharp edges ad- 
jacent to the weld area when weld- 
ing cutting edges, the arc should 
not be broken by pulling away the 
welding electrode rapidly. The arc 
should be pinched off, or the elec- 
trode lowered gradually to gain this 
effect. 

To eliminate craters and _ sear 
marks at extreme ends of the de- 
posited metal when repairing parts 
of cutting edges, the welding bead 
should first progress in one direc- 
tion to within a short distance of the 
other end of the worn or damaged 
edge. The weld bead then should 
progress in the opposite direction 
and overlap the first bead. 


(Concluded Next Week) 
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Niagara Series 50 Single Crank Presses are widely 
used in the production of heavy stampings requiring 
a concentrated pressure. 

Manufacturers are taking advantage of their versa- 
tility in performing many operations essential to 
modern production,—including punching, shearing, 
blanking, trimming, forging, bending, drawing and 
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embossing. They are also suitable for broaching, 
reducing and redrawing when provided with long 
strokes. 

Built in a complete range of sizes. Write for Bulletin 
63-C. Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 637 Northland 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Branches: Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York. 

—Advt. 
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Speed Lathe 


@ Schauer Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has placed on the market a new high 
production speed lathe, featuring 
continuous motor operation. Both 
its collet and spindle are magneti- 
cally controlled and are engaged or 
disengaged by foot-treadle operation. 
Employed in the final finishing of 





ball bearing headless set 


races, 
screws, gears, pinions, pulleys, spin- 
ning rings, screw machine products 
of all kinds, wire drawing dies and 


numerous other small parts, this 
lathe is credited with a _ substan- 
tial step-up in production. Special, 
built-in features are available to 
handle rods, tubes, and chuck stock 
or parts with the same degree of 
efficiency. 


Transmission Systems 


@ Taylor Instrument Cos., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have placed on the mar- 
ket a remote pneumatic transmis- 
sion system which correlates tem- 
perature, pressure, flow or liquid 
level data on a centralized panel or 
in a control room. It utilizes stand- 
ard Taylor instruments and may con- 
sist of one or two transmitters con- 
nected to a receiver; or one or more 
receiving instruments, not necessar- 
ily near each other, and as far as 
1000 feet from the _ transmitter. 
Transmitters or receivers may be 
indicating, recording or controlling 
types. Air pressure is the transmit- 
ting medium with \-inch outer di- 
ameter copper tubing as the means 
of connection, These systems are 
highly accurate—well within plus 
or minus 1 per cent of the scale 
The speed of response of 


range. 
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the receiver to changes in output 
air pressure from the transmitter 
is largely dependent upon distance 
—-the maximum lag being 1 second 
per hundred feet of connecting tub- 
ing. The hazards of electrical trans- 
mission are eliminated from these 
systems by doing away with elec- 
trical circuits in explosive atmos- 
pheres, For the operator out on the 
unit, one of these systems provides 
an indicating or recording instru- 





ment for observation and eliminates 
the necessity of returning to the 
main control board to check the per- 
formance of the unit. 


Power Drill 


@ Skilsaw Inc., 5033 Elston avenue, 
Chicago, announces a new *%-inch 
model 80 drill for metal or wood. It 
weighs 8 pounds, is only 11‘ inches 
long overall and 9% inches high. Its 
compact construction facilitates its 





use in tight places. Every moving 
shaft is mounted on friction-free 
ball or needle-roller bearings. The 
drill has a no-load speed of 450 revo- 
lutions per minute and a full-load 
speed of 300 revolutions per minute. 
Its drilling capacity in steel is %- 
inch and in hardwood 1% inches. 


Lighting Unit 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
the Tufflite Concentrator, a unit us- 
ing either a 300 or 500-watt PS-40 
Mazda lamp for local floodlighting 
in railroad roundhouses, munition 
plants, electroplating plants, brew- 
eries, and around soaking pits, pick- 






ling vats and impregnating tanks. It 
consists of a copper housing, inner 
Alzak aluminum reflector, cast 
bronze socket housing assembly, 
swivel for %-inch conduit mounting, 
and a glass cover door assembly. 


All hardware is bronze or copper, 
nickel plated. The _ heat-resisting 
glass spread lens is held securely in 
place against a graphitized asbestos 
gasket by eight bronze spring clips 
fastened with machine screws. 


Broaching Machine 


@ American Broach & Machine Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., announces im- 
provements on its 3-way  T-24 
broaching machine for push broach- 
ing, pull broaching and _ surface 
broaching. It may now be supplied 
with a retrieving mechanism which 
is hydraulically operated for han- 
dling the broach, thus permitting 
the operator to have both hands 
free for manipulation of the ma- 
chine. The retrieving mechanism is 





mounted above the column of the 
machine, having its own slide and 
hydraulic cylinder, hydraulically 
controlled and timed, so as to op- 
erate in proper relation to the main 
operating cylinder. The illustration 
shows a close-up of the fixture. The 
machine is built in several tonnages, 
of which are the 4, 6 and 8-ton with 
24-inch stroke, Larger sizes are now 
being developed. These will be of- 
fered to the trade shortly. 


Die Casting Machine 


@ Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, 
Wis., announces a new die casting 
machine for zinc alloy. It is known 
as the Giant Kipp-caster model No. 
500 and is about twice as large as 
the Standard. Its weight is more 
than four times that of the stand- 
ard to provide the added strength 
needed for handling larger parts. 
The machine utilizes a combination 
of hydraulics and air. The die head 
ram is operated hydraulically 
through a special toggle arrange- 
ment. This is actuated by a hydrau- 
lic cylinder. The hydraulic system 
is the Vickers combination pump 
mounted on a 1*%-horsepower, 1200- 
revolutions per minute motor. The 
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BETHLEHEM COLD‘ ROLLED. SHEETS - 


vA 





An indication of the high strength, 
good surface and all-around workability 
of Bethlehem Cold-Rolled Sheets is 
their wide use for such exacting parts 
as this one-piece automobile roof-panel. 





Wherever these qualities are essen- 
tial in your sheet products, specify 
Bethlehem Cold-Rolled Sheets. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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die head is 8 x 10 inches, but clear- 
ance is provided so that larger dies 
can be applied. Both the stationary 
and the movable dies may be of 





two standard thicknesses either 3 
or 4 inches. The stroke of the ma- 
chine is 8% inches. The gooseneck 
with plunger has a capacity for 
shooting a 3%-pound casting in 
zine alloy—-the pot capacity in 
zine is 200 pounds. The length of 
the machine is 8 feet 1 inch, its 
width is 3 feet 8 inches. Main cast- 
ings of this unit are of Meehanite 
A. The power parts are of heavy 
cast steel. 


Ball-Bearing Drill 


@ Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has introduced a No. 41 ball 
bearing drill which features a spin- 
dle mounting that eliminates belt 
pull. It has large sealed bearings 
that require no additional lubrica- 
tion. These are used on the sleeve 
carrying the driving pulley and also 





on the spindle end to take the drill 
thrust. The feed lever may be ad- 


justed to several different positions, 
and the operating rack and pinion is 
protected by a guard. 

For drilling to a fixed depth, a 
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coarse setting is made, using a stop 
rod; then the final micrometer ad- 
justment is obtained with a depth 
stop screw which has a fine thread 
and is checked in position. The drill’s 
motor bracket is adjustable to pro- 
duce the proper belt tension. The 
table and base are equipped with 
rims to retain oil and chips. Motors, 
complete with switch, cord and plug, 
as well as %-inch capacity chuck, 
are supplied as standard equipment. 


Polishing Lathe 


@ Hammond Machinery’ Builders 
Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., have introduced a new 
VRO variable speed polishing and 
buffing lathe. It has an overhanging 
spindle, the front section overhang- 
ing 12% inches from the lower 
front of the base, and is especially 
desirable on large bulky pieces. 





Speed change of 1500 to 3000 revo- 
lutions per minute can be obtained 
by merely turning the hand wheel. 
This is accessible from the front 
of the machine. The indicator at the 
side of the hand wheel indicates the 
speed at which the lathe is running. 


Portable Compressor 


@ Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
has placed on the market a new 
CP 500 cubic foot diesel-driven por- 
table compressor. It is furnished 
with all the latest features and is 
powered by a Caterpillar diesel en- 
gine. The compressor is designed as 
a V-8 having two low and two high 
pressure cylinders located on each 
side with an included angle of 90 
degrees. One low and one high pres- 
sure connecting rod operate on each 
of the four crank pins. The unit 
features simplate valves, inlet-valve 
unloading, pressure lubrication, mul- 
tiple-disk clutch and sectional inter- 
cooler. The engine speed varies au- 
tomatically in direct proportion to 
the demand for air, between 50 per 
cent and 100 per cent of the com- 
pressor output. When the demand 
for air falls below half-capacity, the 
compressor is unloaded by holding 
open the inlet valves, while the en- 








gine continues to run at half-speed. 
When the air consumption increases, 
the compressor reloads at half- 
speed and then continues to operate 
at a speed required to meet the de- 





mand. The engine is a 6-cylinder 
unit running at 1000 revolutions per 
minute. The compressor is avail- 
able mounted on steel or pneumatic 
tires or as a skid mounted unit. 


Wheel-Mounted Crane 


@ General Excavator Co., Marion, 
O., has introduced a wheel mounted 
Supercrane for handling heavy ma- 
terials. It features one operator, one 
cab, one engine and one set of con- 
trols. Travel speeds, four forward 
and four reverse, range up to 10 
miles per hour and faster. The 
crane is rated at 15 tons capacity. It 
has load ratings of 5000 pounds at 
50 feet radius in full circle opera- 
tion. The machine may be used as 
a crane, clamshell, dragline, pull- 
shovel, and piledriver. 

An outstanding feature of this 
crane is the wheel mount. It has 
6-inch rear axles supported by 20- 
inch I-beams and 20-inch cross 
channels, the reinforcing plates be- 
ing bolted and welded. The whole 
mount is supported by dual rubber 
tires. 


Ball-Joint Vise 


@ Engineering Service Inc., 6308 
Pacific boulevard, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces a Strickland ball-joint vise 





recommended for chip breakers, 
curlers, rake angles, etc., on both 
carbide and other cutting tools. Its 
construction provides quick and ac- 
curate settings. Settings are ob- 
tained by matching the ball joint 
vertical degree graduation with the 
horizontal degree graduation re- 
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quired. The vise is 5 inches high 
and 5% inches wide. 


Battery Booster 


@ General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces a new portable 
Tungar emergency booster, which 
will charge one 6-volt battery at 40 
amperes, or two 6-volt batteries or 
one 12-volt battery at 2 amperes 
each. It charges an average battery 
in % to 2 hours, depending on its 
charged and physical condition. The 
booster can be plugged into any 
standard outlet of proper rating. 

A time dial will cut the booster 
off automatically. The latter is 
equipped with long alternating and 
direct-current leads and two 99 x 
45 Tungar bulbs. The ammeter in- 
dicates whether or not a battery is 
shorted or reversed, and has two 
charging zones for 20 and 40-am- 
pere charging. Heavy clips provide 
tight connection between battery 
and booster. A convenient carrying 
handle enables the booster to be 
moved to any desired location. It 
is 24% inches high, 13% inches wide, 
10% inches deep and weighs 84 
pounds. Two ratings are available, 
either 110 or 220-volt. 


Fixture Switch 


@ McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
announces a new fixture switch 
which embodies an arrangement 
for attaching wire leads to termi- 
nals. It is compact, strong and has 
a smooth, easy pull. It fits wall 





thicknesses up to 5/16-inch and has 
9-inch wire leads, stripped %-inch. 
Its overall dimensions are % x %- 
inch. It is rated at 3 amperes, 125 
volts and 1 ampere, 250 volts. 


Air Compressor 


@ DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., an- 
nounces a portable type NKB air 
compressor for operating small, 
spray painting equipment. Rated at 
%-horsepower, it is quiet in opera- 
tion and weighs approximately 72 
pounds. 

It is equipped with four rubber- 
tired swivel casters. Actual delivery 
is 4.55 cubic feet per minute at 45 
pounds pressure. It holds the me- 
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dium spray guns at from 32 to 
40 pounds, while maximum pres- 
sure is 50 pounds. 


Liquid Flux, Dispenser 


@ The Linde Air Products Co., unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
30 East Forty-second street, New 
York, announces a new liquid flux 
and its dispenser for use in bronze 
welding ferrous and nonferrous ma- 
terials. 

This new fluxing agent called Ox- 
weld Brazo Vapor flux is of greatest 
value on production work where the 
bronze-welding operation is continu- 


ous, the metal sections being joined 
are relatively light and the joint is 
sufficiently exposed. 

The flux must be used in conjunc 
tion with a special dispenser known 
as the Oxweld L-13 Vapor Flux dis- 


penser. Itis of the bubble type and 
provides a means for bubbling acet- 
ylene used through the liquid flux so 
that the flux in vapor form is picked 
up by the acetylene and carried 
through the hose and blowpipe to 
the point of welding. 

Since application of the flux is au- 
tomatically and mechanically con- 
trolled, only the required amount is 
deposited where it is needed. 


AVOID "BOTTLENECK" DOORWAYS 
AND KEEP DOOR COSTS DOWN 
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As production climbs, make sure doors aren't a “weak spot” —or a 
costly one—in your plant. Install Kinnear Motor Operated Steel Rolling 
Doors. They give you not only peak efficiency, but also maximum depend- 
ability, minimum maintenance and operation costs. Their vertical, compact, 
coiling operation gives you full use of all floor, wall and ceiling space. They 
open completely out of the way of all traffic and plant operations. They‘re 


“precision-counterbalanced” for smooth easy operation. 


And Kinnear’s 


tough, rugged all-steel curtain of interlocking slats helps prevent intrusion, 


MOTOR OPERATION 


You touch a button — placed at 
any number of convenient loca- 
tions — and this rugged Kinnear 
Motor Operator opens the doors, 
quickly, smoothly, easily. Built 
for long years of carefree, 
economical, heavy-duty servicel 
Easily added to any Kinnear 
Rolling Door — new or one now 
in service. The acme of door 
convenience! 









The KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1780-1800 FIELDS AVENUE, COLUMBUS, 


riot, sabotage, and theft— it 
defies weather, resists acci- 
dental damage and repels 
fire. Quickly and easily in- 
stalled in any doorway, any 
§ size, in old or new build- 
» ings, with motor, manual or 
» mechanical operation. Write 
» for catalog cr recommenda- 
§ tions, without obligation... 
5 TODAY! 
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Bolts and Nuts 


(Concluded from Page 55) 


Inspection takes place during the 
operations and also before the prod- 
uct is packed. Fig. 2, as shown, is 
one of the inspection methods 
which help assure a product of 
highest quality. 

In the packing department, all 
transferring from shop boxes to 
kegs or cases including dumping, 
weighing, stenciling and nailing is 
done on roller conveyors, see Figs. 
3 and 4, After packing, the mate- 
rials are conveyed by a gravity 
roller conveyor to the shipping de- 
partment on the floor below. The 
boxed and kegged material then is 
taken to railroad cars on the com- 
pany’s siding. In cases where it is 
necessary to take the materials to 
railroad freight depots the packed 
material is conveyed in_ trailer 
trucks pulled by a tractor. Of 
course, a certain amount of packed 
material goes into stock in which 
case it is moved on 2-wheel hand 
trucks. 

SJ 


Use of Castor Oil in 
Paint Industry Widens 


@ Castor oil is now being adopted 
in increased quantities by the paint 
industry to replace drying oils sup- 
plied by countries now at war or 
embargoed, according to Dr. John 
C. Weaver, Sherwin-Williams Co., 
101 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. He 
points out that present indications 
are that the 1940 use of castor oil 
will be twice as much as 1939. A 


MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


new process of dehydration, he 
states, makes an excellent drying 
oil from the castor bean. Most 
farm-grown oils such as _ oiticia, 
perilla, and tung are either slow in 
development or are not suited to 
the climatic conditions of United 
States, whereas new castor plant- 
ings can produce a good crop of 
beans in a single year. 

Clear coatings and enamels for 
refrigerators, cabinets, collapsible 
tubes and many household products 
are now being made with castor oil. 
The castor oil enamels dry faster 
than perilla or oiticia enamels and 
have a far greater color retention 
and elasticity. 


Philip Carey Improves 
Its Asphalt Tile 


@ Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, 
Cincinnati, O., announces an im- 
proved asphalt tile which possesses 
specific advantages for use both as 
an industrial flooring and for pro- 
tection of roof areas which are used 
for recreational or other purposes. 
Called Elastite asphalt tile, it is a 
compound of asphalt and mineral 
filler, reinforced with asbestos fibers, 
densely compressed and die cut to 
size. 


It is available in standard black 
and standard red, in %-inch thick- 
ness and in sizes 12 x 12 inches and 
12 x 24 inches. The product is ex- 
tremely dense, tough, highly re- 
sistant to compressive loads, dust- 
less and quiet under wheel traffic. 
While hard, it is not rigid or un- 
yielding. It may be applied to any 
properly prepared sub-base and is 


It Pays to Use Dependable Wire Rope 


When a wire rope fails, 
the equipment on which 
it is used is tempo- 


rarily out of business, 


production stops, 


time is lost and labor 

is wasted... The best 
recommendation for 
“*“HERCULES”’ (Red- e 
Strand) Wire Rope is its 
performance record, by 

which it continues to make and hold 
friends — year after year... Inorderto 
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WIRE ROPE 
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be suitable for all purposes, 
*“HERCULES” is made in 
a wide range of both 
Round Strand and 
Flattened Strand con- 
structions — all of 
which are available in 
either the Standard or Pre- 
formed type ...If you will 
tell us how you use Wire 
Rope, we shall be glad to 
suggest the construction and type we 
consider best for your conditions. 


Made of Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 
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A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CoO. 


90 West Street 
810 W. Washington Bivd 
1554 Wozee Street 
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520 Fourth Street 
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ready for use as soon as laid. It 
also is highly resistant to fire. 

Its breakdown voltage of over 
30,000 volts indicates an electric in- 
sulating value approximately equal 


to that of marble. In addition it is 
vermin and rot-proof and practically 
nonabsorbent in the presence of 
water. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


tected through local decentralization 
of plant units. 


Geographically, plant units of war 
industries such as munitions, chemi- 
cals, airplanes, should be located as 
far from congested districts as pos- 
sible. While life is as dear to sub 
urbanite as to city dweller, fewer 
civilians would be endangered in 
an attack on a plant in a town of 
25,000 than if the plant were in a 
city surrounded by tier upon tier 
of teeming, multi-story apartments. 
Ample evidence of this is shown 
daily in newspaper pictures portray- 
ing bombed city areas and huge 
casualty lists. 


While trained workers are not as 
abundant in small cities as in me- 
tropolitan centers, they are in many 
cases more stable than city workers, 
who can easily change from one 
company to numerous others with 
little effort. Important to war in- 
dustries, there is less chance for 
Fifth Column activities in small 
towns where everyone knows every- 
one else. 

In geographically decentralizing 
plant units to manufacture for na- 
tional defense, the same basic eco- 
nomic rules should be applied as 
for normal manufacture. The busi- 
ness man is still interested in profits. 
Transportation, including trucking, 
railroads, navigable waterways, 
roads, is particularly important in 
the case of firms producing defense 
materials. Psychological effect of 
dampness, cold or high humidity 
upon workers, as well as physical 
effect upon sensitive defensive prod- 
ucts, must be considered. Moving 
south may do away with heating 
costs. But what about cooling costs 
in some industries? 

With today’s changing concept of 
warfare, what was profitable de- 
centralization yesterday may not be 
so today. Military objectives have 
expanded to include practically all 
manufacturing sources whether lo- 
cated in the hinterland or deep with- 
in the country. Small plants locally 
and geographically decentralized 
are harder to bomb than their huge 
counterparts visible to enemy planes 
above anti-aircraft range. 


ALAN H. GILLMORE 
President, 
Gillmore-Carmichael-Olson Co., 
Cleveland. 
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Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
(Concluded from Page 61) 


from a rheostat and is read on an 
indicator. 

With both front and back ten- 
sion on the strip, the mill is ac- 
celerated to any speed and decel- 
erated by throwing the main mill 
master switch, to the proper posi- 
tion. At this point, the whole mill 
is under the control of the operator 
at the delivery end, called the 
“roller’; and, through a series of 
meters he has an indication of all 
the necessary mill conditions. 

At the end of the coil, the as- 
sistant “roller” at the back or entry 
end presses the slow down push 
button to decelerate the mill. 

To remove the coil from the de- 
livery reel, the coil hoist is raised 
to take the weight off the coil when 
it is collapsed by the operation of 
the reel clamp switch. Then it is 
moved off the reel axially by press- 
ing the stripper switch and the 
cycle is repeated for the next coil. 

If it becomes necessary to stop 
the mill quickly, push buttons are 
conveniently located to apply dy- 
namic braking to bring the mill to 
a stop in the shortest possible time. 
To prevent possible injury to the 
operators working on the mill, the 
main motors can be cut out of 
service by means of three push 
buttons. 

As these many various operations 
have been found necessary and de- 
sirable under mill rolling condi- 
tions, individual motors 9n com- 
ponent mill sections and auxiliaries 
are most essential. 


In order to hold the operating 
personnel to a minimum and to 
have operators free for maintain- 
ing quality and maximum quantity 
of production, precise control must 
be had of all machines under every 
condition of speed, required tension, 
coil size, etc. 


+ 


Nondestructive Test 
(Concluded from Page 40) 


illustrations for details of typical 
defects readily detectable on this 
machine, 

Other details of the machine in- 
clude a base designed for handling 
the entire equipment as a_ unit. 
Overall dimensions are approxi- 
mately 9% feet long, 4% feet wide, 
6 feet high. Tube travel position 
is chosen for minimum effort by 
the operator when manual loading 
is required. Connected electric 
load depends on type of drive 
motor but does not exceed 7% 
horsepower. 

Tube materials which can be test- 
ed include electric-welded mild steel 
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tubing, seamless steel tubing, as 
well as tubes of many other ma- 
terials. While present equipment 
tests tube of a maximum diameter 
of 2% inches, there appears to be 
no upper diameter limit for this 
method of testing. 


Tiny Device Tames 
Shower Curtains 


@ In order to make your shower 
curtain behave, Artcraft Waterproof 
Products Co., 64 West Twenty-third 
street, New York, has brought out 











peaks 


ERP ENEE GY, | 


The DoAll offers important short cuts 
A great 
time and energy saver in cutting out 
internal and external shapes from any 


in stepping up production. 


metal up to 10"' thick. 





a tiny device called the Hold-Rite 
magnetic attachment. It is designed 
to keep a shower curtain tight 
against the side of the tub, no mat- 
ter how wet it may get or what 
breeze may come along. 

The device consists of a small 
Alnico rustproofed magnet with an 
attached clip. The magnet is clipped 
to the curtain’s bottom and placed 
against the side of the tub. It will 
cling to the ferrous material of 
which the bathtub is made, no mat- 
ter how thick the porcelain or 
enamel which covers it. The mag- 
net is a development of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


7 DoALL 


MY RELEASES 
OTHER 
MACHINE 
TOOLS 
ON 
| URGENT 
jy «DEFENSE 
JOBS 









Eliminates long hours of tedious 


hand work in making special tools and 
dies and in turning out short runs of 


metal parts. 


This rugged precision machine tool 
is creating a sensation in 30 countries— 
machine 


in metal working plants, 


shops, arsenals, airplane factories, ship 


yards, etc. 


Let a factory trained mam bring a 
DoAll to your plant and show you 
what it can save on your own work. 


FREE—Handbook on Contour Machining, 
158 pages of valuable metal working helps. 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


1324: SO. WASHINGTON AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Part for 


Chrome Vanadium Steel 
Made by Burndy 
Engineering Co., New York. 


hydraulic press. 


Former milling time 13 hours 

The DoAll removed secticns 

shown in 37 minutes, re- 

ducing the finish milling to 2 hours 

DoAll saving on milling... 11 hours 
[ () Send data on the DoAll 5-10 


] Send Free Handbook 


| 
| Name 
| Address 











Canadian War Orders 
Total $13,853,090 


@ Canadian government is spending 
$3,000,000 for plant extensions to 
manufacture 750 large tanks for 
Canadian forces. Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Angus Shops, Mon- 
treal, is main contractor. 

Orders are to be placed immedi- 
ately for 3000 medium-size British- 
type tanks, 1200 for Canadian forces 
and the remainder for Great Britain. 

C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, announced an order for 
six mine sweepers for Canadian 
navy has been placed with Cana- 
dian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, cost to 
be $3,600,000. This will bring num- 
ber of vessels ordered through 
Canadian shipbuilders to 98 and to- 
tal sum involved to above $60,000,000. 

Navy Minister MacDonald stated 
last week that a British commission 
is to arrive soon to discuss building 
of merchant marine vessels in the 
dominion. Building of defense ships 
in Canada is well ahead of schedule, 
and 1941 contracts are being com- 
pleted now, the Minister stated. 

New contracts placed by depart- 
ment of munitions and supply ag- 


gregate $13,853,090, and _ orders 
placed with United States firms 
amount to $103,227. Awards in- 
clude: 


Machinery: Rudel Machinery Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $8690; Williams and Wilson 
Ltd., Montreal, $74,669; Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $133,321; 
Sheridan Equipment Co. Ltd., Leaside, 
Ont., $87,230; Modern Tool Works, Toron- 
to, $148,653; J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., 
Toronto, $118,987; A. R. Williams Machin- 
ery Co. Ltd., Toronto, $49,021; Williams 
and Wilson Ltd., Toronto, $56,286; Dela- 
mere & Williams Ltd., West Toronto, Ont., 
$48,600; Ford-Smith Machine Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, $16,308; Jonn Bertram & Sons 
Co. Ltd., Dundas, Ont., $556,332; Canadian 
Machinery Corp, Ltd., Galt, Ont., $7245; 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, 
$250,000; John E, Livingstone Machinery 
Co. Ltd., Windsor, $140,135. 

Fire fighting equipment: LaFrance Fire 
Engine & Foamite Ltd., Montreal, $47,579. 

Electric equipment: Aviation Electric 
Ltd., Montreal, $74,730; Canada Wire & 
Cable Co, Ltd., Montreal, $9544; Canadian 
Marconi Co., Montreal, $6823; Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $7348; 
Auto Electric Service Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$6259; Canadian Telephones & Supplies 
Ltd., Toronto, $215,140; Federal Wire & 
Cable Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont., $11,059. 


Instruments: United States Gauge Co., 
Montreal, $23,925; Instruments Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $5434; Stanley Mfg. Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, $24,459. 

Shipbuilding: Ferranti Electric Ltd., To- 
ronto, $8562; Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto, 
$12,210; Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd., North 
Vancouver, B. C., $5500; Turner Boat 
Works, Vancouver, B. C., $26,460. 

Dockyard supplies: British Admiralty, 
England, $13,500. 

Mechanical transport: Canadian Lift 
Truck Co., Ltd., Montreal, $9620; Messrs. 
Cc, O. Monat & Co. Ltd., Montreal, $174,- 
255; Dominion Rubber Co, Ltd., Ottawa, 
$6702; Four Wheel Drive Auto Co, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., $384,540; Chrysler Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., Windsor, $5235. 

Aircraft: Aviation Electric Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $60,506; Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $632,205; Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltd., Montreal, $21,944; Dunlop 
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Tire & Rubber Goods Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$12,950; Standard Tube Co. Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont., $14,651. 

Miscellaneous: General Steel Wares 
Ltd., Ottawa, $61,500; Woods Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, $100,170; Edouard Gohier 
Ltd., St. Laurent, Que., $48,857; Victor 
X-Ray Corp. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, 
$6196; Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, $21,995; Dominion Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, $18,750; International Silver 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, $33,400; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., $18,750. 


Ordnance: War Office, England, $50,000; 
Turnbull Elevator Co. Ltd., Toronto, $44,- 
675; Ford Motor Co, of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, $12,060. 

Munitions: Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, 
Que., $20,300; General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, $17,440. 

Construction projects: Wheaton Bros. 
Ltd., Moncton, N. B., $33,467; Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., Toronto, $51,246; 
H. A. Wickett Co. Ltd., Toronto, $300,000; 
Piggott Construction Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
$300,000; Barnett-McQueen Co. Ltd., Fort 
William, Ont., $321,260; North American 
Lumber & Supply Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., $355,060; E. J. Ryan. Construction 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $29,559. 


Died: 


@ H. H. TIMKEN SR., 72, chairman 
of the board, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O., at his home in Can- 
ton, Oct. 14. Although still active 
in the business which he founded 
with his father and brother, in 1898, 
his two sons, H. H. Timken Jr., and 
W. Robert Timken in recent years 
have taken an active part in the 
management of the company. Mr. 
Timken attended. public schools in 
St. Louis and spent many of his 
vacation periods in his father’s car- 
riage works. Following graduation 
from the University of California 
with a law degree, he practiced law 
in San Diego, but later gave it up 
to join his father who had re-en- 
tered the carriage and wagon-mak- 
ing field in St. Louis. In 1902 the 
business was moved to Canton, Mr. 
Timken becoming active head of the 
plant. He was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of electric furnace steel. 
Mr. Timken was noted for his many 
philanthropies, his latest gift being 
the new Canton Timken vocational 
high school opened last year. 


7 

Charles Andrew McCune, 61, re- 
search engineer and secretary, Mag- 
naflux Corp., New York, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 14. A native of 
Jersey City, N. J., Mr. McCune at- 
tended Cooper Union in New York 
and in 1900 became chief drafts- 
man, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co. Then, successively, he was 
assistant engineer and chief engi- 
neer, Commercial Acetylene Co.; 
sales engineer, Page Steel & Wire 
Co.; director of research, American 
Chain Co., and director of research, 
Welding Engineering & Research 
Corp. Since 1932 he had been asso- 
ciated with the Magnafilux Corp. 
Among Mr. McCune’s | technical 





achievements was the development 
of arc welding electrodes and de- 
velopment of cylinders for safe 
storage and transportation of ace- 
tylene. He was a past president, 
American Welding society, and In- 
ternational Acetylene association. 
o 

Edgar Davis, 59, treasurer and dé 
rector, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York, and associated with the com- 
pany 40 years, Oct. 14, in that city. 


e 
William E. Gleason, 50, buyer for 
Cincinnati Planer Co., at his home 
in Cincinnati, Sept. 19. He had been 
employed by the company 25 years. 


+ 

Charles Edwin Clapp, 79, who re- 
tired in 1905 as a vice president of 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, Oct. 5, at his home in Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 

. 

Fred Greenwood, 68, manager 
and for 40 years associated with W. 
E. Clark & Co., Boston, steel ware- 
house distributor, Oct. 12, at Win. 
throp, Mass. 

+ 

John H. Drew, 61, superintendent, 
W. D. Bidle Co., Cleveland, steel 
treating organization, Oct. 9, at his 
home in Lyndhurst, a suburb of 
Cleveland. 

. 

Matthew C. Brush, 63, former 
president, American International 
Corp., in New York, Oct. 15. He 
was a director, Air Reducticn Co., 
Vanadium Corp. of America, and 
other companies. 


¢ 

Charles Porter Coffin, 82, retired 
steel company executive, Chicago, 
at his home in Evanston, IIl., Oct. 
14. At one time he was secretary- 
treasurer, Minnesota Iron (Co., and 
from 1902 to 1923 was credit man- 
ager, Illinois Steel Co. 


+ 

Thomas Neal, 82, who rose from a 
factory job to the presidency and 
board chairmanship of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, 25 years ago, 
Oct. 5, in that city. He was chair- 
man from 1913 to 1915, when, re- 
organization of the corporation hav- 
ing been completed, he resigned. 

J 

Morrison Mills, 37, eastern dis- 
trict manager, construction equip- 
ment division, Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Sept. 25, in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Mills was service manager of 
the division from 1931 to 1937, and 
eastern district manager since that 
time. 

. 

George Switzer, 40, prominent in- 
dustrial designer, Oct. 8 in New 
York. At one time Mr. Switzer was 
a designer with Erwin Wasey & Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. He 
later went to New York, and in 1929 
established his own offices as de- 
signer and consultant. 
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MARKET IN 
TABLOID ~ 


Demand 


Heavy, tending to gain. 






Steel Allocations 


Becoming Prevalent 
Pruces. 


Strong for most products. 


Production 


Up % point to 95; best since 


Raw steel rationed within companies while 
finished items, among users. Preferential 


rating slips used. Ingot rate now 95 


@ TIGHTENING of the steel supply becomes increas- 
ingly apparent from week to week. Within steel- 
making companies raw steel is being rationed among 
finishing departments on a scale not attained since 
the World war. 

The next movement expected along this line is the 
shipping of raw materials far afield to mills where 
some finishing capacity still is open, particularly 
among plants of the same organization. This will, 
of course, increase freight costs. The delivery span 
between the placing of an order and receipt of ma- 
terials ranges from three weeks, in the case of cer- 
tain sheets and plates, to 12 weeks for alloy steel. 

Steel operations advanced a half-point to 95 per cent 
of capacity last week, the peak since June, 1929. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest tonnage in history is now be- 
ing produced. 

Possible bottlenecks are still discussed though actu- 
ally not felt keenly as yet, items and departments men- 
tioned being coke, scrap, pig iron, fluorspar, electric 
furnaces, heat-treating and forging departments. 
Though the tendency is to sell only to regular customers 
more and more, there is still considerable available 
to outsiders in certain items. 

What may prove the entering wedge towards pri- 
orities is the increasing prominence of preferential 
rating slips issued by Washington defense bodies to 
certain consumers. These slips are presented by con- 
sumers to steel producers, showing that the former 
are entitled to certain steel on certain dates for specific 
defense contracts to be filled. 

Steelmakers expect that by second half of 1941 
they will be unable to accept much commercial busi- 
ness, concentrating on defense. Export business has 
dropped off except in tin plate, mostly for large oil 
cans. Damage to British oil refineries creates a de- 
mand for refined oil imports. 

There is a definite fear of a pig iron shortage, par- 
ticularly among merchant producers. The composite 
scrap price is unchanged at $20.54 per ton, probably 
reflecting recent conferences between the trade and 
government. 

Possibility is seen in some quarters that revision 
may be needed in a recent official estimate that the 
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June, 1929. 


defense program will not exceed 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons of ingots annually. Under PWA contracts steel 
requirements came to about one ton per each $1000 
expended. Under the defense program the ratio should 
be higher. Moreover steel which does not go directly 
into munitions, such as for plant additions, machinery, 
etc. may swell the total to far above the 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000-ton figure. 

Percentage of capacity operations in the machine 
tool industry during September, 94.9 per cent, was at 
the highest level recorded since the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association first compiled these data in 
January, 1939. 

Automobile production for the week ended Oct. 19 
is estimated at 114,672 units, an increase of 6715 over 
the previous week, comparing with 70,114 in the cor- 
responding week of 1939. 

Iron ore operators predict that 10,000,000 tons will 
be shipped down the lakes during October and 5,000,- 
000 tons in November bringing the total to 63,235,000 
tons. Some additional tonnage will be moved in De- 
cember. Ore-carrying vessels were fully engaged on 
Oct. 15, the same as a month before, the performance 
of the two months establishing records. Ore is stili 
being bought, an inquiry for 20,000 tons appearing. 

With bookings of fabricated structural steel already 
well over 1,000,000 tons, total contracts for 1940 will 
probably top the 1,305,049 tons booked last year. 
Meanwhile reasonably prompt deliveries become more 
impossible, the building of plant additions having 
been the chief early phase of our defense program. 

In steel generally price considerations have been 
forced into the background, with timely deliveries the 
chief consideration. 

Operations in four districts gained the past week; 
at two substantial declines took place because of fur- 
nace repairs; while six remained unchanged. Pitts- 
burgh rose 1 point to 90, Wheeling 1 point to 98, Chi- 
cago 1 point to 99, Youngstown 2 points to 90. On 
the other hand Cleveland dropped 2% points to 85% 
and New England 7 points to 85. Rates were held 
unchanged as follows: Birmingham at 97, St. Louis 
at 82%, Cincinnati at 90, eastern Pennsylvania at 93, 
Buffalo at 90% and Detroit at 96. 
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—The Market Week— 


? COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


“nn 


Oct. 19 
Iron and Steel $38.07 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 20.54 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
$38.07 $38.05 
56.60 56.60 
20.54 20.62 


billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1940 July, 1940 
$37.93 $37.63 
56.60 56.60 
20.05 18.56 


Finished Steel 


One 


Year Ago 
Oct., 1939 
$37.62 
55.90 
21.45 


heets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


a . Oct. 19, Sept. July Oct. 
Finished Material 1940 1940 1940 1939 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. . 2.15c 2.15c 2.15c 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago aie 2.15 2.15 2:15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia. 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago oe 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.275 
Plates, Chicago i eles 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.1%) 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary . 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary “a 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. ... $5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.50 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to %-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.92 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, del. 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 


Southern No, 2, Birmingham.... 


Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati. 
No, 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.). 
Malleable, Valley ........ 
Malleable, Chicago .... 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del, Chicago 


Gray forge, del, Pittsburgh... 


Ferromanganese, del, 


Scrap 


Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. ...... 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E, Pa... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ... 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 
Railroad steel specialties, 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 


Connellsville, foundry, ovens. . 


Chicago, by-product fdry., 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 125.33 


Chicago 


del... 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


yy. re 2.10¢ 
Chicago, Gary .........- 2.10c 
ON OS Fe OR ps Sarr ie 2.10¢c 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
ED ae ive dak 04 Sees 2.10¢c 
Sparrows Point, Md. ... 2.10c 
New York, del. 2.34c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.27c 
Granite City, I. ......+- 2.20c 
SOR. GD. . co 0.4.0 0008 2.10c 
Youngstown, O. ........ 2.10c 
Birmingham ........... 2.10c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65c 
Celd Rolled 
EEN Jie sg 05.88 8 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05c 
NR te ae eae a bs) k 0 apt 3.05c 
NE, go's ah asee dat 3.05c 
Detroit, delivered ....... 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢ 
New York, del, ........ 3i39c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 8.15c 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.05c 
Youngstown, O. ........ B.05c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 3.70¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 
RIS Sa ae ea 3.50c 
Cooawe, CIOTH. ov sic cwe's 3.50c 
GOD <5. Chui tans aweetd 3.50c 
Sparrows Point, Md, .... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67c 
New York, delivered ....  3.74c 
Birmingham ....... 3.50c 
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remo Cate, fi... 3.60¢ 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.05c 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


ag i. RS aa re 3.05c 
Chioamo, Geary ........>. 3.05c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 83.18e 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
Pittsburgh, Gary 
Pacific Coast 


Enameling Sheets 
No.10 No. 20 


Pittsburgh . 2.73e 3.35¢ 
Chickgo;"Gary:. 2.75c 3.35c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast .. 3.40c 4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 ‘No: 304 
RR a 24.00 = .25,00 
a, ree 27.00 ~29,00 
RR arr 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip ...... 21.50 + /,23;50 
Cold strip ..... 28.00 . 30.00 

Straight Chromes “ 
No. No. Nos No. 
410 430 442. 446 

Bars ....18.50 19.00 SSH drs0 


30.50 
36.50 
35.00 
52.00 


Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 


Steel Plate 


SS ee ae 2.10c 
TIGW: TOPE, El... ooos.05s 2.29c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.46c 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
I 8s ope blars wR ee: 2.10c 
lg are 2.10c 
Coatesville, Pa. ........ 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c 
Crmymont,. Ol, .4....5.. 2.10c 
Youngstown ........... 2.10¢ 
EI iia wieng wip-w a’, 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65c¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 

PUES SES SS 3.35c 
Se eee eee 3.35¢c 
RENNES C4 o Vnnd'ess 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.00c 
Structural Shapes 

Se ee 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢c 
tee. SOEK. Gel. 6... ss. 2.27c 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c 
RS arr ies 2.10¢ 
ERE ECE ENTE 2.10c 
-Gleveland, del. ......... 2.30c 
a 2.10¢ 


F 


ive 


Years Ago 


Oct., 


1935 


$32.84 
53.70 
12.72 


plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Composite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 


Oct. 19, Sept. July Oct. 
1940 1940 1940 193y¥ 
.. $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 
<o meno 22.50 2250 22.50 
24.34 24.34 24.34 24.34 
~o eel 24.21 24.21 24.21 
a» 2300 23.00 23.00 23.00 
19.38 19.38 19.38 19.38 
22.89 22.89 22.89 22.89 
25.215 25.215 25.215 25.215 
23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
wae & gf meni: sake 2e.17 
125.33 125.33 105.33 
.. $21.50 $20.15 $19.55 $23.15 
19.75 19.69 17.50 20.00 
19.75 19.31 17.45 19.25 
24.25 21.37 21.65 21.90 
23.25 21.62 21.00 21.75 
$4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
“ee S.it0 He i] $.75 5.80 
11.75 11.25 11.25 10.50 
Ge I eee 2.45¢ 
Birmingnam «.:.....%..% 2.10c 
a a. ee 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.75¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base bex) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago wt 00 


Granite City, II. 


a hire ag A 10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base PP se 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago = 30 


oreee CAH, Fi, kw ec kse .40 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 
RRANEER Wa 5 ka a's pace ae 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ........ 2.15¢ 
OI rein er eee 2.25¢ 
ES a ae 2.15¢ 
|, a Ae tre 2.15¢ 
DI a0 ¥b ache ered < oss 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.52¢ 
prow Xue, Gel, ..5..6.. 2.49¢ 
Coen es © Ehime cd 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.80¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or over) 

PRUIGMUTER 6nk hi cee ex 2.05¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
Cleveland ...i¥ eee 2.05¢c 





bs 
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SN 6 eS Wb ie gs wd 2.05c 

SS Se eer 2.05c 

SINE ag 40o kw, 0.054.850 2.40c 

Pacific Coast ports 2.70c 
Iron 

fc EES ee eae a 2.25c 

Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢c 


Pittsburgh, refined . . .3.50-8.00c 


Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
I NE a oe scare ia estan .s % 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.60c¢ 


Rail Steel Bars, Base 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

SUE NI 5s Wa to 4 8 'e 2.05¢ 
eee ON nes es eee 2.40c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.50¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 


coated wire nails .... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples... 2.55¢c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Sa --ea, DORMED as eke) 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L, column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless_ wire, 

ss, a aes an 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except. spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 

MPT WTO oe ee es 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65c 3.35¢ 

J | 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

Gary, Ind 2.65¢c 3.35c 

Eo oca.e tes 2.70¢c *3.45c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

Buea 6 sees 2.65c¢ 3.35¢ 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
| Ae 0.35 S100. ......0.70 
2100... .. 0:75 hs | ee | 
- _, ee 1.70 | eee 3.80 
WOU: a cei 2.55 3400. .....3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
2.00 Ni. 


S100 0,80-1.10 Cr. ..:.... 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
og!) SOAS REA es Seater aes 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
a ee WO ooo ka Si eanwues 1.50 
Gee. MNOS Do ae See sewad 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 3.50¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 


cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .... 2.10c 
Rao SP.” ) a 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 


New York, del. ...... 2.46c 


Pacific Coast ports ... 2.75c 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
ee ere 2.90¢ 
ce i a ee 2.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts 
ty SS SG Core 2.80c 
GRR dhe ii cs See 4.30c 
EEEEN 5 4.5 x 5.4 > a wie hs 6.15c 
CO BID he pikigin uc 0 o5 0s 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Cemmodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
CO iw ete e hea ks 0% 3.05¢c 
og |. CRN Perera 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. .... 3.35c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. ......32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


$40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
DO. exe steel .....: 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x6 and smaller....... 68 off 


Do., % and % x 6-in. 
and shorter .........66off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
pO 64 off 


1% and larger, all lengths.62 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
EP ory ee eee 62 off 
Pi er ae 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
72.5-10 off; with nuts attached 
72.5 off; bulk 82 off on 15,006 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


SOUL o's x Sia <-9ik ae me os 60 off 
PRCT erk.cecbvasae'y 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 66 70 
fs-l-inch ....... 63 65 
1%-1%-ineh.... 61 62 

1% and larger .. 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1i1-in., smaller .. .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo .... 2.40c 
NE on ok 09 e654 eke 2.85c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.95¢c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 

UR eas hiv a 086 wk 
ys-inch and under ..... 65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
% 63% 54 
we (See oaabes 66% 58 
Rm. 2 oi ieigte se ae 8 6% 68% 60% 
Iron 
Me Daten Ua bre 64.2 30 13 
: Ss 34 19 
Bs theses be 38 21% 
ee Waves ber iae dene 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Ding a4 Sia adh 6 awe 61 52% 
ZH —B ns ccene 64 55% 
3%—6 .......2.. 66 57% 
7 Ge 64 ko hades 65 55% 
Iron 
y Ee | ee 30% 15 
242—3 % 31% 17% 
WSS, os Sipe sé Hadas 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ........ 67% 
2, lap weld eee 
2% to 3, lap weld ...... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld of ae 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld ...... 23% 7 
2 lap weld .....:. 25 % 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4lap weld ....... 28% 15 
4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D 13 11.06 22.93 
= ee 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D 12 15.16 atin’ 
2%”0.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”O0.D 12 17.54 29.00 
3° OD 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” O.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
oS iD. 9 44.25 73.93 
a 7 68.14 Medes 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
a OD. 13 $7.82 §$ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 


2” O.D. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D, 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
os OD, 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D, 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
o” CRED. 9 46.87 54.01 
6°: OD. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe-——Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago .. 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. .. 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) ......... 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ae . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over 3 to gi-in. inel. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacifie Coast up 
$0.50. 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90e 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $4.35- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry 5.25- 5.50 


Connell, prem. fdry 5.75- 6.25 


New River fdry. . 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 11.38-11.85 


Chicago, outside del. 11.00 
Chicago, delivered. 11.75 
Terre Haute, del. 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.75 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del.. 11.25 
Cincinnati, del. 11.00 
Cleveland, del. 11.55 
Buffalo, del. ..... 11.25 
Detroit, del. .... 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree ... 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ....... 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ........ 26.00¢c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.75¢ 


Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 7.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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& Pig Iron No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able’ Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham..... 423.12 ; 22.62 Ah Roa 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth .......... 25.63 25.63 ae 26.13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 7Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos 
No.2 Malle- Besse- . 
E Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Pere red $24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ ............ 19.38 Wales 18.38 24.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
TMG. 6b «4-0 © ore aals o0 sooo 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 Valley furnace ......... $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
EY xis SNaks Sows oe cakes 23.00 23.50 22.00 24.00 Pitta. Ciet. UP. eis. cis 22.50 do., del. Chicago...... 30.34 
REE ae Cre ge 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 MavAOR, TORS. so nwincss eas 26.50 
CE, pine bella cee ume Rhwes dew 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 #Silvery 
Duluth i iiiiiirtitss ZB 20 28.00 22.50 23.50 Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
; i ; Ay 3 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
REE Nt a oe a A sees 23.00 23.50 22.50 24.00 9-9.50 1.50: Buffal 1 igh 
NE Os Sou esaskouke 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 ~9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
CPU SO EEL Caos ccicesesuct 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
CML ss % 50's said oOo <i 23.00 23.00 22.50 rake Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Bwevilie Teland, Pa, ......600ss0. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 plus $1 a ton. 
WU INS Shs yi b ccb a toes cee 22.00 hes 2 aks eg a tThe lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
a eg 5 ee 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md............. cnc Cee). ee Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3% 
Swedeland, Pa. \Pisok see 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 1 
RR ra eas on ns Whi ced 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 

Oo Goatees as ao bce ie J 23. : 23. . 

Youngstown, O 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Refractories = age" oye 

Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per ce hosphor a., U., W. Va., Mo.) 

i aaaeee. ” pc octae tanta Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices pry press.............. $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick fs le sg NRE Or a 26.00 
Delivered frem Basing Points: Super Quality Magnesite 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 Pa. Wie. WA iic. tS $60.80 Domestic dead - burned 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 24.78 igi 23.66 bide’ : : grains, net ton f.o0.b. 
Boston from Birmingham....... 24.12 cigee ss a xt iis eas First Quality Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Everett, Mass...... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 ton bulk ............ 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 2450 25.00 24.00 25.50 Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 net ton, bags ........ 26.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 Assn aes bake a New Jersey ........... 52.50 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 Second Quality Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham..... +23.22 snare dey apa aee ve Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 24.11 23.61 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 23.06 ..... 22.06 Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 Chrome brick ......... $50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 ..... 22.82 ..... New Jersey ........... 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 24.94 2494 2444 24.44 Ohio Magnesite brick 72.06 
Milwaukee from Chicago........ 24.10 2410 23.60 24.60 First quality........... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘sey Chicago, ne Stee cones eae Intermediate .......... 36.10 

Tolete Of DSwolt. . ..).6 066-00 26. 26. 5.6 26.6 35 
nt eee. a ete es 31.35 Fluorspar 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03. ..... Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 eee 23.96 names Bee ei Ee Ak & $56.05 pd., tide, net ton $25.00-$26.0U 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 Mor eats Washed gravel, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville... {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton. 

SS EE PEI EE Oe l and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail 19.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.31 25.31 2481 25.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Do, DATBe ....3.; 19.00 
Oe. Tale, MOE 6b.05 6s 0c e-s cn 23.50 23.50 23.00 Birmingham, Ala. ..... aeo No, 2 Wamp... 2... 20.00: 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots » 213ae Re anes eres 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% tron, 
carlots, duty pd...... $120.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
ree c' 130.00 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 MEI HEE. o's Cu oa eae 14.00¢ 
Less ton lots ........ 133.50 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, es tae Sin Oo cid ss hE 12.50¢ 
Less 200 Ib. lots..... 138.00 loads lots’ ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot Kc higher 
Do., carlots del. Pitts. 125.33 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25c 18.75c Do., _— aR - ca % “ity Lona Silicon Briquets, contract 
1% carb... 18.50c 19.25c 19.75c Do., contract, ton lots. y 
——— == 0M 36.00 0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25c 21.75c Do., spot, ton lots..... 165 00 orton — penal $69.50 
Do "26-28% 9 nega 49.50 0-20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ pre nage 5 Reig a RRS pie 79.50 
“7 win Spot Kc higher mer, oan rac walt ib 7.50 Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight | | Ferromolybdenum, _ 55- ee ooo! )6=— heen 200 TR. date, Ib. 40te 
Sr amae sot, ‘00 85% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Do., less-ton lots...... 8.50¢ ig ce Shui 
Do., ton lot ......--- 87.0 SR Oe, Sea 0.95 "Spot %e Ib. higher Manganese Briquets, 
Do., 75 per cent ...... aps Seon , a ae po ec ib, nig contract carloads, 
De BOR BOCD kw 00% 51. alcium molybdate : 
ws ‘ Chromium Briquets, con- bulk freight allowed, 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 "ott freight allowed, es re. arene 5.00c 
SHicomanganese, c.l., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, lb. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c SEANEY CNRS Sig 5185.44. ¢.06 5.50¢ 
per cent carbon...... 118.00 jp, con. ti, f.0.b. Niag- Do., tm tem ......... 7.50c  Less-ton lots ........ 5.75¢ 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 133.00 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 Do., less-ton lots..... 7.75¢ Spot %c higher 
Contract ton price Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25 Do., less 200 lbs...... 8.00C Zirconium Alley, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, %c higher. contract, carloads, 
ti over contract. max., ton lots, Ib..... 135 9 8 avetal Powder bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. Do., less-ton lots... ... 1.40 eres + Racer ly nace oy Bn spot sli 8h 107.50 
con. del. cars ......1.90-2.00 Spot 5¢ higher spot shipment, 200-lb. pet oy Pag alloy — 14.00c 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, drum lots, Ib. ....... $2.50 Do. ton lots......... 15.00¢ 
40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 ——— lb. _ col., Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 Do. less-ton lots..... 16.00¢ 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 E 
een meee Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 ncn “. re. ai TS ged a ope 
“te 4 ontract, lb. con ; Mol) ’ 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 ae Do., ast reese DROS 1.15 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric Technical molybdenum 200-lb. kegs, eee $2.60 
rurn., per ton, ¢. 1., 23- trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., 100-200 Ib. lots... 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, lybdenum, 1b. molyb. cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 cont. f.0.b. mill...... 0.80 contract, Ib. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- SI Wiskalk. 5 hin eacn 05% 84.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferroe-carbon-titanium, 15- SOTO. 0:0 65-5 Rake 89.00c lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, contract... 83.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
OND kei awin kevdwars 11.00c carlots, contr., net ton .$142.50 Se Shoes bam 88.00c ducers’ piant ......., 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates 

Soft ¥%-in. & 

Bars Bands Hoops Over 

RPT tore 3.98 3.86 4.86 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.76 3.76 3.76 
Philadelphia ..... 3.85 3.75 4.25 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 
Weormerm, VG. ...... 4.00 4.10 eae 4.05 
a ees 3.35 3.62 3.62 3.62 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.40 3.40 3.40 
oo ee 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.40 
0 ar 3.43 3.23 3.48 3.60 
EE Saas § 9.09'e 8% 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.95 
| ee 3.60 3.47 3.47 3.65 
SE SG ss cc aes 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.55 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 
et MND occ oes ed 3.62 3.52 3.52 3.47 
Kansas City...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 8.55 3.70 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 
Tulsa, Okla. ...... 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.33 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 
Houston, Tex. .... 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 
Aer eee 4.00 3.85 5.20 3.65 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 4.60 6.45 4.00 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.35 


Struc- 
tural 
Shapes 

3.85 


--S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 


1035- 2300 3100 4100 

1050 Series Series Series 
a ee 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 ae Pee wae 
INOTTOIN, VG. ...4.. nats 
BEE sSek eens os 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.20 5.735 5.50 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 
| EE Re eee 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 
ae 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 
CO 6s aw lee’ 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 
Tem Cities ...... "3S 7.70 6.00 6.09 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 
Ses ES So's aca'so o% 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 
Se 5.85 sods 8.00 7.85 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 


6100 
Series 


7.90 


8.56 


7.50 
7.60 
7.70 
7.19 
7.84 


7.50 
8.19 
7.73 
7.87 


8.65 
8.65 
9.05 
9.30 


Sheet s———__,, Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars——, 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E._ S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 

5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 

5.56 3.38 4.40 4.30 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 

5.25 3.35 4.05 4.25 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 

5.25 3.50 sts 5.05 eee 4.05 nee ves 

5.45 3.85 5.40 4.15 

5.25 3.05 4.30 4.00 3.22 3.75 8.40 6.75 

5.00 3.15 or 4.45 e's 3.65 8.15 6.75 

5.18 3.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 

5.27 3.23 4.30 4.64 3.20 3.80 8.70 7.05 

5.55 3.45 Hits 5.00 saa 4.42 rae poet 

5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.47 4.00 8.50 7.20 

5.15 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 

5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 

5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 

5.07 3.18 4.12 4.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 

5.60 3.90 ata 5.00 mete 4.30 asd suas 

5.30 3.25 4.76 3.97 

5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 

5.68 3.70 4.40 4.39 

5.93 3.99 5.71 4.69 

5.88 3.45 4.75 cae 4.43 

5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 

5.75 4,20 aig 5.25 a hy oacd 

5.75 3.70 6.50 5.00 nar 5.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 Stes 5.75 wo 

6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 een 6.60 10.55 9.80 

5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 aac 6.80 10.65 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 1506- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 
in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
and over ir Chattanooga: any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 
in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in 
Philadelphia. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 00-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Official Rates of Exchange 


Export Prices f.0.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 
Continental Channel or 


North Sea ports. 
gross tons{> 


British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 
£8 d current value £sa 
Ses meee Bes ccewee $33 .23 3 18 0 
Basic bessemer........ vevek o saehaeae favce > « Wat eaves 
Tn AM??. cveck fc aieese  ~“RSawe AS Lo Sears 
DE Ucuticwtanewxés, © >80s< $31.95 3150 
eee re 60.71 7 26 
RINE 24S p'Saie dtc asda) weds $48 .99 5 150 
Merchant bars........ 2.66c 14 15 0 2.77¢ 7 60 
Structural shapes...... 2.48¢ 13 15 0 2.83¢ 7 90 
Plates, t}{ in. or 5 mm. 2.68¢ 14 17 6 3.53¢ 9 60 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 

ee i o's bs. 00's 3.40c 18 17 6 2.98¢ 7 170° 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.98c 22 26 3.94¢ 10 76 
Bands and strips...... = ..... Are 2.76¢ 7 50 
PU tas se kes es. Seddevcs 3.15¢ 8 63 
Galvanized wire, base.. ..... Ads ERE 3.75¢ 9176 
PU CEA iciag so <siclecs ne ee e's 3.56¢ 9 76 


Tin pines, box 208 Be. 85.61 1:79 3 ..... sanere 
Britisn ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


October 21, 1940 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
Last Reported 


French Belgian Relcb 
£sa ¢tFrancs 33 Francs ttMar 
Fdy. pig tron, 81.2.5. $24.24 6 O Of(a)$17.18 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
Pasic bess. pig iron 22.83 5 13 O(a) .... 29.79 900 27.94 (b) 69 50 
Furnace coke...... 6.7 113 5 4.91 225 10.92 320 7.64 19 
isto atheevee 42.42 10100 26.62 1,221 42.20 1,275 38.79 96 
Standard rails..... 2.80c 12 15 6 1.69¢ 1,692 2.06c 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars..... 2.78¢ 15 8 6Tt 1.538¢e 1,530 2.06c 1,375 1.98¢ 110 
Structural shapes... 2.46¢ 13 13 OTT 1.49¢ 1,487 2.06e 1,375 1.93¢ 107 
Plates, t-in. or i 
a ee er 2.55¢ 14 3 Ott 1.95e 1,951 2.42¢ 1,610 2.29¢ 127 
Sheets, black...... 3.49¢ 19 17 6§ 2.30c 2,295: %.85ce 1.9003 2.59¢ 1443 
Sheets, galv., corr., 
24 ga. or 0.56 mm.. 4.07¢c 22 12 6 3.59¢ 3,589 4.80c 3,200 6 .66¢ 370 
PIAIN WIE. .2..0 cece 3.83e 21 50 2.34c¢ 2.340 3.00e 2.000 3.1le 173 
Bands and strips... 2.9lc 16 3 6ft 1.7le 1.713 2.48¢ 1,650 2.29¢ 127 


TBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. t1 to 3 mm. basic price 
British quotations are for basic open-heartn steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
tTRebate of 15s os certain conditions 





**Gold pound sterling not quoted. ‘No quotations. 












Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1. 18.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 17.00-17.50 
New Eng. del. No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, No. 1 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy .... 18.50-19.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 17.00-17.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 . 20.50-21.00 
Cleveland, No. 2.. 19.50-20.00 
Detroit, No. 1 ......%16.50-17.00 
Detroit, No. 2 ....%15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 20.50-21.00 
Eastern Pa., No, 2.. 19.50-20.00 
Federal, Ill., No. 2.. 16.50-17.00 
Granite City, R. R. 

No. 1 sata iach 17.25-17.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 16.00-16.50 
Los Ang., No. 1 net 13.00-13.50 
Los Ang., No. 2 net 12.00-12.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 417.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 23.00-23.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1... 21.00-22.00 
Pittsburgh, No, 2... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 .... 16.50-17.00 
San Fran., No. 1 net 13.00-13.50 
San Fran., No. 2 net 12.00-12.50 
Seattle, No. 1...... 15.00 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 11.00-11.25 
Valleys, No. 1...... 21.00-21.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo ; 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, factory ... 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, dealers 17.50-18.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Detroit 418.25-18.75 
E, Pa., new mat... 21.00 
E. Pa., old mat, 17.50-18.00 


Los Angeles, net .. 9.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh . 21.00-22.00 
St. Louis 14.00-14.50 
San Francisco, net.. 9.50-10.00 
Wee Sa dealin dctee 19.50-20.00 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 1...... 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 


18.00-18.50 
16.50-17.00 


Cleveland 15.00-15.50 
Pan Aces 19.50-20.00 
RS Foe ae 13.00-13.50 


Toronto, dealers. . 9.75 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago ri 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 11.50-12.00 
Detroit . 414.75-15.25 
St. Louis 12.25-12.75 
Toronto, dealers... 9.00 
BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1. 14.50 


18.00-18.50 
18.50-19.00 
13.00-13.50 


Buffalo, No. 1...... 
Chicago, No. 1 

Cincin., No. 1 deal.. 
Cincin., No. 2 deal.. 7.25- 7.75 
Cleveland, No, 2... 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.t17.50-18.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 19.50-20.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 5.50- 6.00 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


CN a ies eee 13.75-14.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.75-10.25 
Cleveland, no alloy. 13.50-14.00 
Detroit ......%10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. ..... 14.50-15.00 
Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 5.00 
oe, ae ee +9.00- 9.50 
yi 2 15.50-16.00 
RE Ee ee 10.50-11.00 
San Francisco ..... 5.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 7.25- 7.50 
WE, sc vcd es’ 14.00-14.50 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


SEN. Ss vests & 14.50-15.00 
eS pee) ee 14.00-14.50 
CAS. Ac cbt ks s% 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, spel, anal.. 15.00-15.50 
POURS 6.5 « VANS s kek S +12.25-12.50 
Pitts., alloy-free.... 17.00-17.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district +7.50- 8.00 


Buffalo »«eee 18,00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 8.00- 8.25 
Cleveland ......... 14.00-14.50 
eg eee 13.00-13.50 
Oe Oh Gs dot 412.00-12.50 
a +8.75- 9.00 
Pittadurgh ........ 14.00-14.50 


Toronto, dealers.... 7.00- 7.25 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Buffalo 16.50-17.00 
Boston district..... 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, elec. fur... 19.00-19.50 


East. Pa. elec. fur.. 19.50-20.00 
St. Eegie ....2k..» SBASRB75 
TOs . oeawek 7.25- 7.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham 8.50 
Boston dist. chem. . +9.75-10.00 
INE i ci cow in pie wisi 13.00-13.50 
CMRI |. ein ia ee hice 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 8.00- 8.25 
et! eee 14.00-14.50 
RE cw abeass aan 412.00-12.50 
E. Pa., chemical .... 14.50-15.00 
TO OES k 6v'c td eer +8.75- 9.00 
Ts AE, << os 0h. 0.00 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, dealers 7.25- 7.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 23.00-23.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


CD. 6504545400 22.00-22.50 
er eee 3 es . 20.50-21.00 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo ........... 2450-26.00 
Chicago, coil ...... 24.00-24.50 
Chicago, leaf ...... 23.00-23.50 
maser Pa...6...... 25.00-26.00 


. 28.00-28.50 
22.25-22.75 


Pittsburgh ae 
Bt CH. Fas anion 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 
Buffalo 

Chicago (3 ft.)..... 
Chicago (2 ft.)..... 23.50-24.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 23.75-24.25 
TOMIOD So usd ish sass ama +23.00-23.50 
Pitts., 2 ft. and less 27.00-27.50 
St. L. 2 ft. & less... 23.75-24.25 


ieee 19.50 
. 25.50-26.00 
22.75-23.25 


UE 5 ow 6 oS Ss 22.00-22.50 
aR pee 20.50-21.00 
Cpeversmd: . oe. ek 24.00-24.50 
ei Sr er 24.00-24.50 
ea ro 20.25-20.75 
SORES Soa sé ahve Rinis 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers. 


13.00-13.50 
12.75-13.25 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


OE css rp ae 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, net ...... 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 12.25-12.75 
ey pee 18.00 
TE RN, ds dew iatce +12.00-12.50 
St. Louis .......... 14.00-14.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ....... 16.00 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No.1 .. 20.00-20.50 


15.00-15.50 
16.50-17.00 


St. Louis, No.1 .... 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 


FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district..... 712.00-12.25 
HUT Sc Wks oe ee 18.00-18.50 
SE, 5s os oes ox 19.00-19.50 
os”. AMR ae eens are 416.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district .... 
Chicago, heavy .... 


+7.00 
23.25-23.75 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops.... 23.50-24.0U 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 25.00-25.50 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 


Slab crops ....... 28.00-28.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
NM Share G4 Res ar 24.00-24.50 
Chicago . 22.75-23.25 
Cleveland ..<ch.5.. 21.50-22.00 
J i Sea 25.00-25.50 
yt. 26.50-27.00 
SEE fobs aw ca bia.s's 15.00 
RN Sa kore gw 5S +20.00-20.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ....... 20.00 
ERGY, | ee +17.50-18.00 
SSS Sara 24.00-24.50 
PON MEM a ce ee 118.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 25.00-26.60 
eer ee 23.50-24.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham ....... 18.00 
Boston district ....+18.50-19.00 
Chicago, net ....... 24.00-24.50 
ae Serie 25.00-25.50 
rN 6. Wie hb sae 24.00-24.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago (cut) . 22.50-23.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 20.50-21.00 


pester PaO. °...6 6s. 25.00-25.50 
St. Louis, 14%-3%”.. 19.75-20.25 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham, iron.. 15.00 
Boston dist., iron. .+15.50-16.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 24.50-25.00 
Chicago, iron ..... 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 23.50-24.00 
Cincin., iron deal... 20.00-20.50 


21.50-22.00 
25.50-26.00 


Eastern Pa., iron... 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 


Pittsburgh, iron.... 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, steel... 28.00-28.50 
St. Louis, iron ..... 20.00-20.50 


St. Louis, steel . 22.00-22.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham 17.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+16.75-17.25 
N. Eng. del. No. 2... 15.50-16.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 20.00-21.00 


Buffalo, cupola .... 18.50-19.00 
Buffalo, mach. . 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, auto net.. 18.25-18.75 
Chicago, railr’d net 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 17.00-17.50 


Cincin., mach. deal.. 20.75-21.25 
Cleveland, mach. .. 22.50-23.00 
Detroit, cupola, net. *17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 22.50-23.00 
E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 19.00-19.50 
E. Pa., yard fdry... 19.50 
Los Angeles ... 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 20.50-21.00 
San Francisco 14.50-15.00 
sn eae 14.50-16.00 
St. L., agri. mach.. 19.25-19.75 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. 19.75-20.25 
Toronto, No. 1 
mach., net dealers 


18.00-18.50 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break. .715.25-15.50 
New England, del... 16.25-16.75 
Buffalo, break .... 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, break, net 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, auto net...17.25-17.75 
Detroit, break. ....715.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 21.00-21.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.0U0-14.0U 
New York break. . .+16.00-16.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham ....... 10.00-11.00 
Boston district..... 711.50-11.75 
TR EOE ee 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, net ..... 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 12.75-13.25 


Dewo, et ........ 712.00-12.50 


ROMBUET A, se case 17.50 
New York fdry .... 413.50 
eR I iS eine a mints 413.25-13.75. 
Toronto dealers, net 12.00 
MALLEABLE 

New England, del... 22.00-23.00 
Buffalo Ses vice a eee omen 


Conese, Be. ate sess 23.00-23.50 
Cincin. agri., deal.. 18.25-18.75 
Cleveland, rail .. 23.50-24.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 22.50-23.00 





MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) STEEL RAILS, SCRAP SHAFTING Los Angeles ...... 12.50 
Birmingham ....... 7.50 Birmingham ....... 17.00 Boston district ....+19.00-19.25 Pittsburgh, rail.... 25.00-25.50 
Buffalo ............ 13.50-14.00 Boston district..... 714.50-15.00 New York ......... 719.50-20.00 St. Louis, R. R. .... 20.00-20.50 
O es Eastern Local Ore Spanish, No. African Manganese Ore 
v b 
asic, 50 to 60% nom. risk but not 


Lake Superier Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .... $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 


82 


Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract.. 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 


10.00 


Manganiferous ore, 


45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
NN ns Skea Nom 
N. African low phos nom. 


Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 


69%, ord........ 7.50¢c 
Low phos (.02 
DER hie niece Se 8.00c 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. .... $25.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 


48% gross ton, cif.$28.00-30.00 


Including war 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%. Saks 
So. African, 50-52% 54.00-55.60 


Indian, 49-50%..... 54.00 
Brazilian, 46%..... 50.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
BO aibiatew 8's aiee 67.50 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
STEEL 





—The Market Week— 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 78, 79 


Pittsburgh — Sheet buying con- 
tinues to gain slightly. Auto- 
motive releases are good. Miscel- 
laneous buying is fairly active and 
substantially ahead of last month. 
Operations are now close to 80 per 


cent on sheet mills, with narrower | 


strip mills about 70 per cent. Gal- 
vanized sheet output is up to 80 
per cent of capacity, the highest 
rate of the past decade. Govern- 
ment demand for galvanized ma- 
terial is the prime interest, prin- 
cipally for defense needs in con- 
nection with army housing, al- 
though fairly good tonnage is being 
produced for agricultural work, 
principally corn cribs. 


Cleveland—Purchasing by automo- 
bile makers continues light, but a 
revival by the middle of November 
is looked for here. However buy- 
ing by miscellaneous users is increas- 
ing, though not at the rate of heavy 
steels. Makers of refrigerators 
have stepped up production consid- 
erably, using more sheets. In the 
strip market minimum delivery pe- 
riods are about as follows:  Hot- 
rolled, three weeks; cold-rolled, six 
to eight weeks; stainless steel, ten 
to twelve weeks. 

Boston—Narrow cold strip book- 
ings are adding to mill backlogs 
despite heavy shipments and_in- 
creased rerolling schedules. Con- 
sumption is mounting, but volume 
of placements strongly points to con- 
siderable buying for inventory 
against possible future delays in 
deliveries, which are lengthening on 
some finishes and specialties, with 
low carbon procurable in around five 
weeks. 

Philadelphia—Sheet orders are ex- 
panding gradually, partly reflecting 
a tendency for buyers to anticipate 
needs further ahead. Mill backlogs 
are expanding though some _ pro- 
ducers still are able to offer rela- 
tively early delivery compared with 
the delayed situation in heavy prod- 
ucts. 

New York—Sheet consumers step 
up orders to meet requirements for 
work in sight and to build up stock. 
Delivery schedules expand, and 
many believe the situation will be- 
come tighter. Some expect pri- 
orities on government work will 
further complicate. Despite efforts 
of jobbers to keep stocks rounded, 
some items have become low. Re- 
cently it was virtually impossible to 


obtain 36 by 96-inch galvanized | 
sheets, and one or two other items | 
were almost as scarce. Galvanized | 


sheet deliveries run several weeks, 


where producers can not draw on | 


stocks. 


More narrow cold strip tonnage | 
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is being booked for first quarter 
delivery at open prices. As deliv- 
eries on some alloy and specialty 
items lengthen, tendency to place 
protection orders is more  wide- 
spread. Orders to fill defense con- 
tracts are bginning to filter in, but 
most such tonnage is yet to be 
bought. 


Buffalo——Capacity rolling sched- 


ules six days a week are necessary 
to keep sheet and strip order back- 
logs from getting out of bounds. 
Deliveries are being extended from 
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four to five weeks, which is about 
the best showing in rolled products, 
but there are no indications of the 
situation tending to ease. 


Cincinnati—Sheet and strip buy- 
ing last week nearly balanced pro- 
duction, without extending backlogs. 
Mills announce a fair tonnage on 
national defense demand, believed 
a forerunner of larger requirements. 
Automotive specifications tend to 
taper, with recent commitments not 
heavy. 

St, Louis—Specifications and buy- 
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ing of steel sheets and strip tend 


Improvement extends to 
most descriptions, but has been 
heaviest in galvanized. Deliveries 
on strip and enameling stocks have 
been further extended. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Strip is only 
fairly active, but movement of 
sheets continues to show improve- 
ment in nearly all items. Delivery 
dates are further extended. 

Toronto, Ont. — Orders for sheets 
are increasing from war equipment 
makers and inquiries indicate still 
greater demand as work gets under 
way. Mills report booking for de 
livery into second quarter, and it is 
learned that no sheets are available 
for delivery on new orders in less 
than 90 days. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 7% 


upward. 


Pittsburgh—Specifications and or- 
ders are still running ahead of ship- 
ments, with heaviest portion of out- 
put going to marine work. New 
facilities are being rushed to com- 
pletion on armor plate, and it is 
expected this will ease the jam 
somewhat by the first of the year. 
Most current buying is for deliv- 
ery next year, with buyers attempt- 
ing to protect themselves as far 
as possible. 


Cleveland—December is about the 
best delivery obtainable by buyers. 
Purchasing is well _ distributed 
among tank, car, shipbuilding and 
miscellaneous trades. The opening 
of the all-weather highway from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh is expect- 
ed to enable makers at Harrisburg 
and points east to increase sales 
into this district. A large consump- 
tion is going into the manufacture 
of net tenders on a_ $7,500,000 
government contract placed here. 

Boston—Plate specifications are 
maintained by shipyard, construc- 
tion and miscellaneous releases 
with more car-lot shipments speci- 
fied. 

Fabricating shop, boiler and struc- 
tural buying is somewhat spotty, 
but slightly improved, the same 
applying to railroads, although the 
latter hold close to maintenance 
needs. Jobbers are getting better 
volume. Light tank plates can be 
delivered in two to three weeks; 
heavier and alloys around eight. 


New York—Plate demand is in- 
creasingly active, with inquiry di- 
versified. Tke principal movement, 
however, is into the shipbuilding 
field, although building construc- 
tion and railroad equipment re- 
quirements are becoming increas- 
ingly prominent. -—Export demand 
from England has eased somewhat, 
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although sellers regard this as 
only temporary, and report that 
there is increasing inquiry fom 
South Africa, South America and 
the Dutch East Indies. With do- 
mestic demand expanding sellers 
are becoming less interested in for- 
eign business and have recently in- 
creased export prices $4 a ton to 
2.35¢c f.a.s., freight allowed. An 
advance has also been made in 
shapes, which are now holding at 
2.30. 

Philadelphia—October bookings of 
plates are well ahead of a month 
ago and are in excess of ship- 
ments, with backlogs accumulating. 
Work related to defense is the 
dominant factor but miscellaneous 
buying is active. Export. ship- 
ments are fairly heavy but little 
new British buying is noted. Rail- 
road needs are increasing. Deliv- 
ery is most extended on heavy 
plates though unfilled orders on 
other gages are increasing. 

San Francisco—Interest centers 
around the outcome of bids just 
opened on 4900 tons of plates for 
ten seaplane tenders for the navy. 
Several inquiries are out and in- 
clude one lot of over 1000 tons for 
a Seattle interest. Awards aggre- 
gate 860 tons, bringing the total for 
the year to 166,489 tons, compared 
with 89,206 tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 1939. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


Construction 
Tex., to Pe- 
Sharon, Pa. 
Co., Quincy, 
& Iron Co., 


345 tons, tanks, Steel Tank 
Co., Magnolia, Beaumont, 
troleum Iron Works Co., 

210 tons, tanks, Quincy Oil 
Mass., to Chicago Bridge 
Chicago. 

195 tons, storage’ tanks, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Gloucester, N. J., to 
Sharpsville Boiler Works Co., Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 

160 tons, pressure holder, 
agement Corp., Flemington, N. J., 
Tippett & Wood, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

125 tons, 51%-inch water main exten- 
sion for Seattle, to Puget Sound Ma- 
chinery Depot, Seattle. 

Unstated tonnage, gas-holder, Edgewood 
arsenal, Maryland, to Graver Tank «& 
Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind., $14,878. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


Unstated, digesters and other equipment, 
plant extension Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Unstated, storage system and disposal 
plant, McChord Field, Wash.; Allen & 
Early, Tacoma, general contractor. 


Utility Man- 
to 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh Operations have 
gained slightly to 42 per cent, 
principally on buying by packers on 
material which will not be slated 
for delivery until next year. There 


has also been a normal seasonal 
increase 


in general line material 
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and some export business has de- 
veloped unexpectedly, principally 
in oil cans. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh — Local bar mills, 
while not yet at full capacity in 
some cases, are nevertheless be- 
ginning to feel considerable pres- 
sure on deliveries. Principal source 
of new business is the defense pro- 





increasing 
from producing companies now at 


gram, with inquiries 


work on armament orders. Auto- 
mobile demand is heavy; miscel- 
laneous buying fairly good. Prices 


are strong. 

Cleveland—Incoming business is 
at about the rate of production. Raw 
steel is now being rationed in some 
what miserly fashion among the 
various finishing departments, with 
that alloted to bar manufacture not 
quite as much as wanted. Demand 
for bars is well diversified, with au- 
tomobile makers buying fair quan- 
tities. Some sales carry late Novem. 





Monel at work in— 
HYDROCHLORIC 





Monel is widely used in 
pickle houseequipment 
for its strength, tough- 
ness and ease of fabri- 
cation. Monel is also 
first choice because of 
its sustained resistance 
to hydrochloric, hydro- 
fluoriec and sulfuric 
acids, 

The Wean Engineer- 
ing Co.,Warren, Ohio, made these 
bars of Monel to guide steel sheets 
through a bath of hydrochloric 
acid. In Wean’s galvanizing 
line, the guides, pictured above, 
must withstand wear as well as 
the corrosive hydrochloric bath. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


**Monel’’ 


Inc., 


Zuoner 


e 


i is a registered trade-mark 
Avi of The Internationa! Nickel Company , 
which is applied to a_ niciel 
alloy containing approximately two- 
thirds nickel and one - third copper 









EQUIPMENT 
READILY FABRICATED 


SPECIAL 


Corrosion- resistant Monel is widely used be- 
cause it is so easily fabricated, so readily cut, 
shaped and welded into any needed designs. 
Here is another view of the Wean-built acid 
wringer using Monel guide bars. A helpful 
folder, ‘“‘Equipment Designs for the Pickle 
House’”’, is yours for the asking. 


MONEL 











ber deliveries; others run well into 
December. 

Boston—-Deliveries are a mount- 
ing factor in bar demand, alloys 
presenting the more difficult prob- 
lem. More consumers are covered 
through, and sometimes beyond, the 
end of the year. Heavier consump- 
tion brings intensified pressure for 
deliveries. Some system of priority 
shipment on defense contracts is 
predicted, with machine and_air- 
craft shops getting favored posi- 
tions by mills and secondary dis- 
tributors. Broken-sized gaps. in 
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stocks of electric furnace and spe- 
cial finished alloy bars are being 
filled with more difficulty. Specifi- 
cations are more diversified. 

New York—Demand for bars is 
becoming increasingly diversified, 
and while by far the major por- 
tion in this district is being con- 
sumed by the machine tool and air- 
plane equipment industries, there 
are growing requirements from 
railroads, government shops, bolt 
and nut manufacturers and manu- 
facturers of marine hardware and 
from the ship yards themselves. 





“This 2-line hook-on bucket, used where 2 














Digging 


hook blocks are available, is especially advan- 
tageous because: 

It is a simple, rugged design having few 
parts—maintenance expense is low. 

It is very easy for the crane operator to han- 
dle in picking up and discharging loads.” 

Blaw-Knox can meet your exacting require- 
ments in bucket design. Send us your specifi- 


cation without obligation. 


Th 
nenehing 122 Of G CK S 
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Philadelphia—Merchant bar ship- 


ments are still being extended. 
Some consumers have been unable 
to accumulate larger inventories 
and are pressing mills for deliveries. 
Miscellaneous users account for an 
increasing share with heavy ship- 
ments to machinery and equipment 
manufacturers, cold drawers and 
warehouses. 

Birmingham, Ala. Demand for 
bars continues unabated, with con- 
crete reinforcing leading the field. 
Merchant bar deliveries are deferred. 

Toronto, Ont, — Further expan- 
sion in merchant bar demand is 
reported. Booking now fully covers 
this year’s output and orders are 
spreading into 1941. Canada’s war 
industry largely is responsible for 
much of the new demand and large 
tonnage orders are being placed on 
this account. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Oil country business 
has begun to decline seasonally, 
and there are signs that line pipe 
also will begin to slow up. How- 
ever, several major projects are 
being considered, some of which 
may mature before the year is out. 
Standard pipe demand is still good, 
with backlogs heavy and showing 
no signs of declining. Pressure 
tubing, both from power plants re- 
sulting from industrial expansion 
now going on and from marine 
work, continues quite active. 

Cleveland—Business in merchant 
pipe is called good enough, but not 
of the feverish proportions of many 
steel items, this being somewhat the 
off-season for merchant pipe. Busi- 
ness in casings is distinctly poor be- 
cause of the unfavorable oil situa- 
tion, particularly low prices in crude 
oil. 

Boston—Demand for merchant 
steel pipe is expanding. Prompt dr- 
livery for government construction, 
plus better inquiry for general build- 
ing are lowering nearby distributors’ 
inventories at an accelerated pace. 
Resale prices tend to strengthen 
with mills taking a firmer stand on 
replacement tonnage. Not all shad- 
ing has disappeared, however. Most 
steel pipe volume is on small di- 
ameters, six-inch and over improv- 
ing less actively. Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tubes Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
has been awarded 19,200 feet, seam- 
less steel tubing, at 9.01c, delivered, 
Springfield, Mass., armory, under 
inv. 106. 

New York—Odd lot requirements 
for extension of army camp facili- 
ties are resulting in a few orders 
for cast pipe, but buying by mu- 
nicipalities is seasonally light. Ex- 
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port demand is fair, including sub- 
stantial purchases for Panama and 
shipments to South America. For 
gas main extensions, utilities are 
placing scattered tonnage. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe demand 
continues in excellent volume. 
Government projects are taking sub- 
stantial quantities, and the west 
coast orders are heavy. 


Seattle—Construction of a $7,500,- 
000 national guard cantonment at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., involves con- 
siderable cast iron pipe. General 
contracts have been placed and sub- 
awards are expected immediately. 
Demand for pipe and accessories 
has imprmoved during the past 
month and promises to continue to 
the end of the year, 


Cast Pipe Placed 


890 tons, 8 to 16-inch, Springfield, Mass., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

550 tons, 4 to 10-inch, quartermaster, Fort 
Benning, Ga., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala, 

500 tons, 16-inch, cement-lined, bell and 
spigot, Panama, schedule 4378, class 
1, to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Philadelphia, $25,125, delivered; 
also 100 tons, under schedule 4377, 
bids Oct. 7, to same foundry. 

275 tons, 4 to 10-inch, Fresno, Calif., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2500 tons, 6 to 20-inch, Los Angeles; 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J., American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah, 
low on certain schedules. 

425 tons, Panama, schedule 4385, bids 
Oct. 8, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, low. 

315 tons, 10-inch, cement-lined, Panama, 
schedule 4428, bids in Oct. 18, Wash- 
ington. 

120 tons, 4 to 12-inch, government hous- 
ing, Newport, R. I. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


167 tons, copper-nickel alloy condenser 
tubes, bureau of supplies and accounts, 
navy department, schedule 3707; bids 
Oct. 29, deliveries Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk, Va. 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Prices are firm in 
the merchant wire market, with de- 
mand good from jobbers, principally 
on construction items. Manufac- 
turers’ wire releases from auto- 
motive sources are good. Export 
demand is heavy, -principally on 
merchant products. Some miscel- 


laneous buying has been seen as 
principally going 


into inventory 
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and wire users generally are buy- 
ing for protection up to three or 
four months. 


New York—wWire mill backlogs 
continue to build up, volume of in- 
coming orders heavier than cur- 
rent shipments. Deliveries are 
more extended on some products, 
with mills voluntarily giving goods 
entering into defense articles pref- 
erence. Producers are uncertain 
as to ability to clesr all tonnage 
originally booked for fourth quar- 
ter shipment before the end of the 
year. Demand for spring wire is 





active with several substantial or- 
ders placed for army cots and bed- 
ding. 


Boston — From widely diversified 
consumers, incoming wire orders 
continue ahead of current ship- 
ments which for some finishing 
departments are at capacity. Asa 
result backlogs are increasing with 
additional tonnage being booked 
for first quarter delivery at open 
prices. Forward covering is more 
prevalent and consumers who first 
bought heavily for inventory sev- 
eral weeks ago are re-ordering. 
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~ A. W. CADMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Needless Worry 


@ It’s nice to be back again and 
we hope none of you three guys 
who wade through this stuff each 
week have worried over us un- 
duly. As a matter of fact we've 
been hale and hearty for the last 
week and a half, having been 
running up and down the east- 
ern half of the country just about 
two jumps ahead of Wendell 
Wilkie. For a while we thought 
all the bunting and brass bands 
were for us but not for long 
after a big, tough Providence 
cop stared us back onto the side- 
walk with the rest of the flag 
wavers. 

Picture Radio 


@ Highspot of the trip to us was 
getting in on an hour’s televi- 
sion broadcast in Schenectady at 
the congenial home of G. E.'s 
Bob Gibson. Several experimental 
sets are scattered about town and 
each Friday night the show is 
on from the G. E. studio. We 
were in on a news commentator 
(with pictures), a one act play, 
a movie short and some singing 
and tapdancing. To put it mild- 
ly, it’s the nertz, even though it’s 
in the same stage the automo- 
bile was when we were crawling 
underneath our first flivver to 
check the oil and putting paper 
between the dry cells to prevent 
shorting. 

‘Air’ Mail 

@ Every Friday at midnight up 
in Schenectady, G. E. contacts 
the Byrd Expedition down in 
Little America and carries on a 
two-way conversation with the 
Snow Cruiser and two of their 
bases. The families and friends of 
the boys down there send their 
mail over to Schenectady and the 
letters are read to them each 
Friday. Latest news from “down 
under” is that everything is go- 
ing along swell. 


Two-Bit Consolation 


@ Richard M. Machol, Business 
Week _ statistician, apparently 
didn’t flunk his chemistry in col- 
lege. He calls a “boner” on us 
in the October 7 issue where we 


said that gold resists the action 
of all acids with the exception of 
a combination of muriatic and 
hydrochloric, which he explains 
correctly are the same. Un- 
fortunately Mr. M. is also trying 
to collect two bucks on the basis 
of our one-issue offer of a few 
weeks ago. We're appeasing him 
quietly with a two-bit cigar. 
Early Thanksgiving 

@ In this campaign of badges, 
the newest one we've seen adorns 
the neat lapel of Bill Eisenman, 
generalissimo of the whopping 
big Metal Show getting under 
way at Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium. It reads: Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 5. Very subtle and also 
very non-committal. 


Don’t Miss It 

@ And, incidentally, if by the 
time you read this you haven't 
planned on being in town for 
the Show, call the little woman 
right now and tell her to pack 
your bag. We've been in and 
out of there all week and can un- 
conditionally guarantee the big- 
gest and very best exposition yet. 


Our Own Knitting 

@ “When writing to prospective 
subscribers of The Feminine 
Way your tone must be either 
sedate, conservative, progressive, 
colloquial, jaunty or breezy” says 
a letter this morning from a list 
house trying to sell us “the most 
responsive list of feminine maga- 
zine subscribers anywhere.” With 
a nice breezy approach we could 
undoubtedly get Mrs. Popkins 
and friends to overdraw hubby’s 
account and send us $4 for a year 
of Sreex but it’s no go. STEEL is 
read up and down the line in 
just a few thousand companies 
that are accounting for over 90 
per cent of all the metalworking 
and metalproducing business in 
the country. That’s the reason 
advertisers of things like steel or 
motors or welding rods find 
Steet such an effective proposi- 
tion and why, we suppose, our 
space salesmen can’t get a bit of 
that Nylon hosiery business or 
even a single page from Pepso- 
dent. SHRDLU. 
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Behind the Sceues wite STEEL | pais Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 79 


Carriers are about to enter the 
market for rails for their 1941 pro- 
gram and considerable tonnages are 
likely to be placed soon. Chicago 
& North Western plans to buy 16, 
000 tons, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul & Pacific 20,600 tons, and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
35,000 tons, The Erie, inquiring 
for 20,000 tons, may buy only 
15,000 tons this fall, the remainder 
in the spring. 


Car Orders Placed 


Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 gondolas; 750 
fifty-ton to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, and 250 sixty-five-ton, 
without ends, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; in addition to 1000 
wagon-top box cars, noted in a re- 
cent issue as being placed with own 
shops in Cumberland, Md., with trucks 
and underframes to be supplied by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1000 box 
cars, to own shops. 

Great Northern, 2000 box cars; 1000 to 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; 500 te Amevieon (ar & Foundry 
Co., New York, and 500 to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 

Lehigh Valley, 750 freight cars; 500 
fifty-five ton steel-sheathed, wood- 
lined box cars, to Pressed Steel Car 
Co., Pittsburgh; also 250 heavy-duty, 
mill-type, drop end gondolas, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Pere Marquette, 200 sixty-ton mill-type 
gondolas, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Southern Railway, 47 streamlined 
coaches, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


Alaska railroad, department of interior, 
twenty 50-ton flat cars, bids Nov. 1. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1000 to 
3000 freight cars; contemplated. 


Chief of army engineers, Washington, 
twenty 50-ton box cars and four 50- 
ton flat cars, bids Oct. 24. 


Erie, 70 caboose cars, bids asked; in ad- 
dition to 1200 miscellaneous freight 
ears, noted in a recent issue as being 
figured. 

Lehigh-New Zngland 300 hopper cars; 
bids asked. 

Oliver Iron Co., 30 cubic yard air dump 
ears, pending. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Chicago & North Western, 16,000 tons. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
20,000 tons, part of. 1941 requirements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 35,000 
tons, including bridge steel and track 
accessories; court permission granted. 


Erie, 20,000 tons; bids asked. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 79 


Bolt, nut and rivet demand has 
reached a new peak for the year. 
Reflecting particularly industrial 
expansion, a much heavier tonnage 
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is now going to the construction 
field and a further gain is noted 
in shipbuilding requirements. Rail- 
road specifications also are heavi- 
er. Much additional buying of 
this character is anticipated. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—Inquiries and awards 
are heavy and unplaced tonnage re- 
mains virtually static. Projects 
which will come up soon are in- 
creasing, which indicates there will 
be little seasonal drop. 

Philadelphia—Pressure for deliv- 
ery is still intense but mills are 
unable to make headway against 
backlogs. Shipments generally are 
six to eight weeks. 

Seattle-—-Important tonnages are 
expected to be in the market short- 
ly for proposed plant extensions for 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, and 
Aluminum Co. of America, Van- 
couver, Wash. Fabricating shops 
are well booked and backlogs are 
rising. Poole & McGonigle, Port- 
land, will supply 600 tons involved 
in the Tongue Point, Oreg., naval 
air base. 

San Francisco—Fabricators are 
encouraged that more than 34,000 
tons is pending, with prospects of 
numerous heavy projects being re- 
leased for figures before the end 
of the year. 

Toronto, Ont. — While war con- 
struction projects, including new 
plants, are responsible for brisk ac- 
tivity in structural steel, building 
activities by private enterprise also 
add large volume. Structural shape 
awards are exceeding 10,000 tons 
weekly and there is no indication 
of sharp reduction in prospective 
business. Industrial expansion proj- 
ects financed by the federal govern- 
ment will call for upwards of 30,- 
000 tons, 


Shape Contracts Placed 


10,000 tons, buildings D and E, Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Middle River, Md., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 


4500 tons, including 2500 tons fabricated 
material, remainder of plain beams, 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 19....... 50,930 
Week ended Oct. 12 ..... .. 86,034 
Week ended Oct. 5 ........ 36,353 
This week, 1939 ........... 24,104 
Weekly average, year, 1940 27,166 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 22,411 
Weekly average, Sept. ..... 66,171 
Total to date, 1939 ....... 954,617 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 1,140,991 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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grade crossing elimination, contract 6, 
Long Island railroad, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. and Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Johnson Corp. and Necarro Corp., 
York, joint contractors. 

3000 tons, additional shipyard extension, 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
placed direct. 


New 


2500 tons, subway, section 5, contract 4, 
Atlantic avenue improvement, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Long Island railroad, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


2400 tons, assembly and repair shop, re- 
vised plans, naval air station, Quonset 
Point, R. L., 


to Ingalls Iron Works, Bir- 
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Atlantic Ave., 


through Arthur A. 


DAMASCUS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel 


CASTINGS 
TO 1000 POUNDS 


mingham, Ala., through Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. and George A. Ful- 


ler Co., New York, joint contractor. 
2200 tons, duPont nylon plant, Martins- 
ville, Va., to Belmont Iron Works, 


Philadelphia. 


2000 tons, sheet steel piling, foundations. 


bridge over Connecticut river, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, through A. I. Savin 
Construction Co., East Hartford, Conn. 

1800 tons, 32 warehouse buildings, Ar- 
senal, Utah, to Duffin Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

1800 tons, addition grandstand, race track, 
Jamaica, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, through Robert Nash Co., 
New York. 
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Produced in our modernly equipped found- 
ry from electric furnace steel and heat- 
treated in automatically controlled gas- 


fired furnaces. 


We are in position to manufacture special- 


ties made of manganese and alloy steel 


castings and invite concerns to write us 


about their requirements. 


wre STEELCASTING 0) 
New Brighton, Pa. 


(Pi ittsburoh Districh) 
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1700 tons, sheet piling, East River drive, 
Forty-first to Forty-ninth street, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Reiss & Weinsier 
Inc., New York. 

1500 tons, ship fitters’ shop, Philadelphia 
navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Hughes Foulk- 
rod Co., Philadelphia. 

1050 tons, hangar, Coco Solo, Panama, 
ta United States Steel Export Co., 
New York, through Hegeman-Harris 
Co., New York. 

1000 tons, railway and highway bridges, 
Kettle river gorge, Boyds, Wash., bu- 
reau of reclamation, to Pittsburgh Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

900 tons, extension Sikorsky Aviation 
Corp., Stratford, Conn., to Bethlehem 
Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

900 tons, hangar for port of Oakland, 
Oakland, Calif., to Judson-Pacific Co., 
San Francisco. 

900 tons, two storehouses, specification 
10034, naval fleet supply depot, Oak- 
land, Calif., to Judson-Pacific Co., San 
Francisco. 


750 tons, plant addition, Aluminum Co. of 
Canada Ltd., at Kingston, Ont., to 


wood arsenal, Maryland, to Dietrich 
Bros. Inc., Baltimore. 

300 tons, extension to factory building, 
Hoover Co., N. Canton, O., to Burger 
Iron Co., Akron, O. 

300 tons, factory building, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

295. tons, bridge CWR-286, Hays-Caldweil 
counties, Texas, to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

285 tons, miscellaneous structural mate- 
rial, Perkins Homes housing project, 
Baltimore, to Dietrich Bros. Inc., Bai- 
timore. 

270 tons, retail market buildings, Brook- 
lyn and Bronx, N. Y., two contracts, 
city projects, to Dreier Iron Works Inc., 
New York. 

270 tons, addition, building 57, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Lafayette, Ind., 
to Bedford Foundry & Machine Co., 
Bedford, Ind. 

255 tons, bridge, contract 320, William- 
son county, Texas, to Austin Bros. 
Dallas, Tex. 

255 tons, service building, Chevrolet 
Motor Co., Flint, Mich., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

220 tons, additions to machine shop, Cin- 


you do if you attempt_to/ Hamilton Bridge Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
economize by making a cinnati Bickford Machine Tool Co., Cin- 


690 tons, buildings, projects 11 and 29, cinnati, to Austin Co., Cleveland 
: P naval air station, Quonset Point, R. I., “ j ‘ fh} Gel 
dies, bushings, forming to Harris Structural Steel Co., Plain- 220 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
rolls, etc., from solid steel field, N. J. 





With a complete stock 
BISCO alloy and tool steel 
tubing on hand—and wifh 
both local and dista*® 
deliveries so modernly de- 
pendable, it becomes more 
economical to select 
exact requirements 
BISSETT line of tuk 
also secure the.exa 
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Orchard Park, Erie county, New York, 

a te ‘ ‘ to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa;. 
650 tons, 9 ammunition magazines, Edge- 
wood, Md., for army, to Belmont Iron 


Works, Philadelphia. 

€00 tons, office building for Canadian Na- 
tional Railways at Winnipeg, Man., to 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

600 tons, aircraft assembly plant at Ed- 
monton, Alta., for department of muni- 
tions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., to Do- 
minion Bridge Co, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

600 tons, naval air base, Tongue Point, 
Oreg., to Poole & McGonigle, Portiand; 
Austin Co., general contractor. 

600 tons, aqueduct race track extensions, 
New York, to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 

500 tons, plant addition for Canadian Lo- 
comotive Works Ltd. at Kingston, Ont., 
to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, 
Que. 

500 tons, extension to power house, To- 
ledo Edison Co., Toledo, O., to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

475 tons, factory building, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Scintilla Magneto division, 
Sidney, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

445 tons, addition, building 625, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Alcoa, Tenn., to 
Converse Bridge & Steel Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

435 tons, bridge FAGM-844B (1), St. 
Louis county, Missouri, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

425 tons, highway bridge, North East, 
Pa., to Bethlehem’ Steel Co., Buffalo, 
through Border Building Co., Buffalo. 

380 tons, highway bridge 189, Chagrin 
Falls, O., for Cuyahoga county, to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

375 tons, roof trusses and beams, mili- 
tary residence, Compton, R. I., army 
engineers’ office, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

350 tons, addition to building, Elliott 
Co., Jeannette, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

335 tons, bridge, Bl of 79-13-5, Caro, 
Mich., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

320 tons, fabricated roof trusses and 
roof beams, U. S. engineer, Providence, 
R. L., delivery Little Compton, R. I., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 


$26,200; bids Oct. 2, inv. 39. 
310 tons, 15 magazine structures, Edge- 


Bero Engineering & Construction Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., contractor, 
$137,179.25; bids Oct. 2, Albany. 

195 tons, factory addition, J. L. Lucas & 
Son Inc., Fairfield, Conn., to Porcupine 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

185 tons, manufacturing building, Stand- 
ard Corrugated Case Corp., Ridgefield, 
N. J., to H. R. Goeller Inc., Newark. 

180 tons, runway, American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind., to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

180 tons, launching ways, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J., to 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

180 tons, factory building, Standard Cor- 
rugated Case Corp., Ridgefield, N. J., 
to H. R. Goeller Inc., Hillside, N. J. 

175 tons, state bridges MB-1 and 4, 
73-21-25, Saginaw, Mich., to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

165 tons, crossings at Kettle Falls, Mar- 
cus and Powell, Wash., to Paxton & 
Vierling Iron Works, Omaha, Nebr. 


165 tons, building addition and altera- 
tions, American Locomotive Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y., to Seneca Engineering Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 

160 tons, bridge project 8-G-3, Saltese, 
Mont., for government, to Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, magazine building, Picatinny 
arsenal, New Jersey, to Bethlehem 
Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through John Lowry Inc., New York: 
650 tons additional to be placed for 
other buildings. 

150 tons, Erie railroad grade crossing 
elimination, Athol Springs-Hamburg, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; C. B. Whitmore Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., contractor, $138,050.20; bids 
Sept. 4, Albany. 

140 tons, storage garage, Boston Elevated 
Railway, Boston, to A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

140 tons, highway bridge, Hamburg, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo, 
through C. B. Whitmore Co., Lockport, 
|. ee 

125 tons, extension to plant, Louisville 
Gas & Electric'Co., Louisville Ky., to 
Louisville Bridge & Iron Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

125 tons, bridge, St. Regis river, Mineral 
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county, Montana, to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

105 tons, highway bridge FAP-247-D, 
Bruceville, Md., to Dietrich Bros. Inc., 
Baltimore. 

100 tons, addition to foundry building, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., 
Cunningham Bros., Beloit, Wis., con- 
tractor, to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Mil- 
waukee; bids Oct. 8. 

100 tons, telephone building, Vallejo, 
Calif., to Golden Gate Iron Works, San 
Francisco. 

Unstated, 760-foot steel and concrete 
state bridge, Medicine river, Montana; 
to unnamed eastern interest; W. P. Ros- 
coe, Billings, general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, outlet works super- 
structure, Winsor dam, Belchertown, 
Mass., to West End Iron Works, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Chandler Construction 
Co., Boston, contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


14,000 tons, crane runway, navy, Phila- 
delphia. 


12,000 tons, crane runway, navy, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


9500 tons aircraft plant expansion, Re- 
public Aviation Corp., Farmingdaie, 
N. Y.; bids in to Detroit engineer. 


8500 tons, aircraft plant, near Lockport, 
Ohio, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, 
N. J.; bids in. 


6000 tons, heavy cast iron tunnel seg- 
ments, river section only, Battery- 
Brooklyn tunnel, New York; bids Oct. 
29, New York tunnel authority. 


5420 tons, bridge over Mississippi river 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Sverdrup & 
Parcel, St. Louis, engineers; previously 
reported at 7000 tons. 


2000 tons, additions to grandstand, Met- 
ropolitan Jockey club, Jamaica, N. Y. 


1500 tons, additions to public schools, 
No. 40 Jamaica, 147 St. Albans, 156 
Laurelton, New York; bids Oct. 29, 30, 
31, to New York board of education. 

1360 tons, specification 9981, shipfitters 
assembly shop, Puget Sound navy yard, 
Bremerton, Wash.; Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Seattle, low. 

1300 tons, 14-story apartment, 220 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, John Lowry 
Inc., New York, contractor. 

1000 tons, state bridge 637, Durand, Wis. 

975 tons, Spokane river bridge, Stevens 
and Lincoln counties, Washington, for 
state; bids Oct. 22. 

950 tons, addition to warehouse, Central 
Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

925 tons, state bridge 638, Menominee, 
Wis. 

800 tons, state bridge PSC-4775, Duane, 
N.Y. 

800 tons, mess, recreation and dispen- 
sary buildings, naval air station 
Quonset Point, R. I. 

750 tons, highway bridge, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; bids Oct. 20. 

700 tons, weld shop, Harvey, Ill., Whit- 
ing Corp. 

650 tons, apartment house, Joseph Perl- 
binder, New York. 

550 tons, addition, Free synagogue, New 
York. 

525 tons, penstock liners, Cherokee dam, 
Jefferson City, Tenn., Tennessee Valley 
authority. 

518 tons, undercrossing, Santa Fe tracks, 
Arcadia, Calif., bids Oct. 31. 

487 tons, engine repair shop, invitation 
6812-41-9, Hickam Field, T. H.; Walker 
& Moody, Honolulu, T. H., low on gen- 
eral contract at $301,281. 

475 tons, extension to open hearth build- 
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ing and crane runway, Sharon Steel 
Corp., Struthers, O. 

465 tons, grade elimination, Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, for state. 

440 tons, extension to plant, Hoover Co., 
N. Canton, O. 

304 tons, undercrossing, Sunol, Alameda 
county, Calif., for state; bids Oct. 30. 
300 tons, H-piling, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Co., Barberton, O.; bids in. 

260 tons, spare lock gates and strong- 
back, Mississippi and Illinois river 
locks, for government. 

250 tons, pony truss bridge, Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway depariment, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 25. 

239 tons, Pajaro river bridge, Santa Clara 


SELF 


and San Benito counties, California, 
for state; bids Oct. 39. 

210 tons, 3-span WF beam bridge and 
re-erection plate girder bridge, Wood- 
ford, Vt.; Ryan & Densmore, Clare- 
mont, N. H., contractor, $74,122.39; 
bids Oct. 11, Montpelier. 

200 tons, exhibition barn, fair grounds, 
Wausau, Wis., for city. 

200 tons, state bridge RC-40-86, Delhi, 


N. Y. 

195 tons, state bridge 540, Babcock, Wis 

190 tons, underpass, Ray, N. Dak., for 
state. 

170 tons, launchway girders and columns, 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, 
N. J. 

160 tons, signal corps warehouse, Day- 


LUBRICATING 





BEARINGS 


por SMOOTH... QUIET 





PERFORMANCE 


@ Independent tests . 
ing conditions . 
to be the finest self-lubricating bearing avail- 
able. An exclusive process of PRE-ALLOYING 


the basic materials imparts many valuable 


. . under actual operat- 
. have proven LEDALOYL 


bearing qualities not achieved through 


Get the pacts 


New data sheets... 


giving you com- 
plete, authentic 
facts concerning 
LEDALOYL are 
now available. 
Write for a com- 
plete set. 





ing action .. 
You can prove all of these facts . . 
. . On your product. Write—on 
your business letterhead—for free samples 
and make your own comparisons. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


C/feeve BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
550 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 


your plant . 


ordinary manufacturing methods. For 
instance, it permits the introduction of Lead— 
as an integral part of the bearing. . 
structure control and control of the lubricat- 
. guarantees absolute uniformity. 


. provides 


. right in 
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We're both sold 
on the quality of 
PARKER-KALON 
Cold-forged Products 







Pronucrs of an improved pro- 
cess, Parker-Kalon Cold- forged 
Socket Screws, Wing Nuts, Cap 
Nuts and Thumb Screws are 
stronger... more accurate and 
uniform ... more pleasing in de- 
sign. That’s why these products 
have won such wide-spread ac- 
ceptance among men who design 
and men who assemble products. 
Free samples & prices on request. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
194-200 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
3 Cold forged 
SOCKET SCREWS WING NUTS 


CAP NUTS THUMB SCREWS 
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ton, O., for war department. 

142 tons, Wenatchee river bridge, Chelan 
county, Washington, for state; bids 
Oct, 22. 

140 tons, additidns to Canal station, 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 

135 tons, magazine buildings, etc., Pica- 
tinny arsenal, Dover, N. J., for war 
department. 

125 tons, state 
Wis. 

125 tons, steel for Grand Coulee dam, 
Washington, specification 1434-D; Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 

120 tons, telephone building, Chesapeake 


bridge 699, Blue River, 


& Potomac Telephone Co., Beckley, 
W. Va. 
115 tons, bus terminal, Central Grey- 


hound Lines, Syracuse, N. Y. 

105 tons, extension to boiler house, !n- 
ternational Harvester Co., S. Chicago, 
Ill. 

105 tons, office building, De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 


100 tons, ash tower, Waterside station, 
New York, Consolidated Edison Co. 


100 tons, I-beam underpass, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct.25. 

100 tons, undercrossing, Spokane county, 
Washington, for state; bids Oct. 22. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Prices are slightly 
weaker in some eastern sections, 
although the slippage is scattered 
and tonnages involved are relatively 
small, considering the heavy un- 
placed tonnage. Inquiries are ac- 
tive, with considerable interest cen- 
tering in housing work in various 
sections of eastern states. Prices 
from Ohio westward are generally 
weak, with few new jobs of conse- 
quence being offered. 

Cleveland—The best demand in a 
long time is experienced for rein- 
forcing steel and mesh, particularly 
for highway and housing projects. 
This partially compensates for the 
reported winding up of large jobs 
in the country generally. Producers 
admit that prices are weak, as usual, 
though several comment that they 
are beginning to strengthen. Rarely, 
however, is the full price of 2.15 
cents being paid, apparently. The 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 19 ....... 15,934 
Week ended Oct. 12 ....... 5,705 
Week ended Oct. 5 ........ 18,191 
This week, 1939 ..... ape on 9,439 
Weekly average, year, 1940 9,661 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 9,197 
Weekly average, Sept. ..... 10,611 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 410,978 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 405,772 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





more attractive projects here are 
running 200 to 400 tons each. 

Chicago — Reinforcing bar mar- 
ket is relatively quiet, most current 
business being for small building 
construction jobs and highway work 
involving less than 100 tons each. 
A number of jobs in the 100 to 400- 
ton range are up for bids. These in- 
clude postoffices, additions to office 
buildings and plant extensions. 

New York—Reinforcing steel let- 
tings are estimated at 5000 tons. 
Most distributors are experiencing 
improved demand for small lots for 
prompt shipment. Concrete bar 
prices continue to maintain strength, 
shading now being the exception. 
Mill deliveries are gradually slip- 
ping to around 60 days. 

San Francisco—Movement of re- 
inforcing bars in large lots continues 
quiet although numerous projects 
requiring from 20 to 80 or 90 tons 
have been sold. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


3000 tons, housing project, Philadelphia, 
Sweet’s Steel Co., through Construc- 
tion Corp., New York. 

1250 tons, bridge substructure, Connecti- 
cut river, Hartford, Conn., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; A. I. Savin 
Construction Co., Hartford, contractor; 
bids Sept. 17, Hartford. 

1050 grade crossing eliminations, Atlantic 
ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., two. sections, 
Long Island railroad, to Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
through district distributor, with Ar- 
thur A. Johnson Corp. and Necarro 
Corp., New York, joint contractors. 

1000 tons, du Pont smokeless powder 
plant, Charlestown, Ind., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Colonial Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 

1000 tons, Marion housing project, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago, through George 
Siegler Co., contractor. 


700 tons, Edgewood arsenal buildings, 
Hartford county, Va., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 


Cummins Construction Co. 

625 tons, state highway project, RC-40-83, 
Sharon-Sloansville, Schoharie county, 
New York, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Arute Bros., Inc., New 
Britain, Conn., contractor, $796,313.00, 
bids Oct. 2, Albany. 

600 tons, state highway project, RC-40-82, 
Malone-Duane, Franklin county, New 
York, to American Steel & Wire Co., 
New York; Lane Construction Corp., 
Meriden, Conn., contractor, $640,912.75, 
bids Oct. 2, Albany. 

600 tons, Felix Fuld housing project, 
Newark, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Fatzler Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

600 tons, machine gun factory, Frigidaire 
division, General Motors Corp., Dayton, 
O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

500 tons, Chevrolet Motors service build- 
ing, Flint, Mich., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., through A. A. Albrecht Co., con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, East River drive, Forty-first to 
Forty-ninth street, New York, to Beth- 


lehem_ Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Reiss & Weinsier Inc., New 
York. 

400 tons, aviation facilities, contract 


4164, Coco Solo, Canal Zone, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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388 tons, Pennsylvania highway, project 
R-55, section 6, Huntingdon county, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., through 
L. M. Hutchinson, contractor. 


350 tons, housing project, New Britain, 
Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., through Rathgeb-Walsh 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 

300 tons, Armour Co. plant expansion, 
Kansas City, Kans., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., through Swen- 
son Construction Co., contractor. 

300 tons, Bank of America building, San 
Francisco, to Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

200 tons, Presidential Heights housing, 
New Bedford, Mass., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., through Rathgeb- 
Walsh Ine. 

250 tons, Frankford arsenal, Philadel- 
phia, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., through Henry W. Horst Co., 
Philadelphia, contractor. 

204 tons, paint warehouse, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., Chicago, W. E. O’Neil Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, contractor, to 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, highway project, route 29, sec- 
tion 2D, Union county, New Jersey, to 
Shultz-Sickles Co., Newark; LaFera- 
Grecco Contracting Co., Newark, con- 
tractor; bids Oct. 4, Trenton, N. J. 

200 tons, building, Viterbo college, La- 
Crosse, Wis., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

175 tons, Coca-Cola building, Oshkosh, 
Wis., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

174 tons, Pennsylvania highway, project 
R-117, section 5, Fayette county, Pa., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
through Midwest Construction & As- 
phalt Co., contractor. 

165 tons, invitation 6813-41-51, air base, 
Alaska, to Gilmore Fabricators Inc., 
San Francisco. 

154 tons, Pennsylvania highway, project 
R-359, Armstrong county, Pa., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Porterfield-Binger Co., con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, Red Owl store building, Minne- 
apolis, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

150 tons, bars and mesh for ordnance 
building, Philadelphia, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., through M. & L. 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, Mineral Industries building, 
Morgantown, W. Va., to West Virginia 
Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., through 
Baker & Coombs, contractor. 

138 tons, state highway project, RC-40-81 
Amenia-Sharon Station, Dutchess coun- 
ty, New York, to Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Co., New York; John Arborio, 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., contractor, 
$183,737.70, bids Oct. 2, Albany. 

130 tons, building for Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Lauter 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, con- 
tractor. 

121 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 21, 190-A, Falk, Idaho, to Pacific 
States Steel Co., San Francisco. 

105 tons, Cass river bridge, Caro, Mich., 
to Taylor-Gaskin Inc., Detroit, through 
A. T. Barnes contractor. 

105 tons, navy yard, Philadelphia, to 
Carroll-McCreary Co., Brooklyn, 
$4338.51. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1400 tons, Panama Canal, schedule 4450; 
bids Oct. 29. 

1130 tons, cold storage building, specifi- 

cation 9974, naval fleet supply depot, 

Oakland, Calif.; K. E. Parker, 135 South 
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Park street, San Francisco, low on gen- 
eral contract at $595,600. 

820 tons, final section Outhwaite Homes, 
Cleveland, James McHugh Sons Inc., 
Chicago, low; bids Oct. 10. 

710 tons, federal housing project in Cin- 
cinnati, general contractor, J. . 
Warm Co., Cincinnati. 

550 tons, housing project, New Haven, 
Conn. 

500 tons, Bellevue square housing, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

500 tons, U.S. veterans hospital, Marion, 
Ill.; Ring Construction Co., Minneapo- 
lis, low on general contract. 

414 tons, Clayton, Mo., bridge over Missis- 
sippi river near Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.; bids Oct. 28; Sverdrup & Parcel, 
St. Louis, engineers. 

400 tons, Lindberg boulevard bridge, St. 
Louis. 

392 tons, United States postoffice, Cairo, 
Ill., Henke Construction Co., Chicago, 
contractor. 

350 tons, naval reserve buildings, Wash- 
ington; Charles Tompkins Co., con- 
tractor. 

348 tons, administration, cafeteria and 
heating plant, specification 9973, naval 
fleet supply depot, Oakland, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

300 tons, Edgewood housing, Akron, O.; 
bids Oct. 23. 

300 tons, Norfolk & Western railway 
yard improvements, Roanoke, Va. 

265 tons, Panama, schedule 4406, U. S. 
Steet Export Co., Washington, low; 
bids Oct. 14, ‘Washington. 


260 tons, housing project, Danville, Lil.; 
George Sollitt Construction Co., con- 





tractor. 
250 tons, bridges, R-2015-34, Putnamville, 


Ind.; R. MecCalman, contractor. 

237 tons, Ohio state highways, Jackson 
county, Project 302; bids Oct. 19, 

225 tons, mesh, state highway project, 
Tioga county, New York; bids in Oct. 
16, Albany. 

210 tons, grade elimination, PSCC 4775, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; bids Oct. 16. 

200 tons, Chicago subway S-10-D, Chi 
cago; bids Oct. 24. 

200 tons, United States postoffice, 
Charleston, W. Va.; T. G. Eagen En- 
gineering Co., low. 

200 tons, Illinois Bell 
building, Chicago. 

168 tons, Pajaro river bridge, Santa Clara 
and San Benito counties, California, for 
state; bids Oct. 30. 

150 tons, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., light fixture plant, Cleveland; 
Austin Co., contractor, 

145 tons, undercrossing, Arcadia, Los An- 
geles county, California, for state; bids 
Oct. 31. 

138 tons, Ohio state highways, Trum- 
bull county, Project 304; bids Oct. 19. 

135 tons, underground magazines, Hamil- 
ton Field, Calif.; Louis C. Dunn, Maona- 
dock building., San Franc'sco, low on 
general contract at $107,974. 

130 tons, Qunnipiac 
Haven, Conn. 

114 tons, improvement Los Angeles rive! 
between Randolph and Stewart streets, 
Los Angeles; bids opened. 

108 tons, addition to office building, A. C 
Nielson Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, Consolidated Water Power & 


Telephone Co. 


housing, West 


Equip Your PRESENT MACHINE TOOLS 
for DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


Ut Small Cost 





There are two ways to speed up production of steel parts for use in arma- 
ments and auxiliary equipment required by the emergency National 
Defense program. 
The first is to acquire more floor space and install new machine tools, 
a time-consuming and obviously expensive method. 
The second way is to install KENNAMETAL-tipped tools on your pre- 


sent equipment. 


This is by far the most practical and economical way 


of speeding up production, for KENNAMETAL cuts steel at 2 to 6 times 
greater speeds and combines roughing and finishing in one cut. It 


doubles the output of equipment already in use. 


The cost of KENNA- 


METAL tools is insignificant as compared to the cost of new machinery, 
and they can be put in operation almost overnight. 
Do your share to speed up National Defense—investigate KENNA- 


METAL without delay. 
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KENNAMETAL 
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Gree! 

CARBIDE TOOLS 





LATROBE, 


You cannot afford to waste time—a National 


Emergency exists. 
for a free survey to show how KENNAMETAL 


can double your production of steel parts. No 
obligation—act now! 


MSKENNA METALS @ 


Write, wire or phone today 






PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 









Pump Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

100 tons, Cuyahoga county, Ohio, proj- 
ect 301, SHD; bids Oct. 19 

Unstated tonnage, Lincoln Park housing, 
Columbus, O.; bids Oct. 30 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—-Although there has 
been little change there is a grow- 
ing conviction that before the win- 
ter is over a substantial shortage 
in merchant iron can be expected. 
For that reason some buyers have 
been increasing commitments and 
are making plans to speed deliv- 
eries as much as possible to secure 
protection against such possibility. 

Cleveland—Iron producers’ and 
consumers watch closely advances 
in steel scrap prices. The New York 
Central recently secured $22.50 per 
ton for melting steel scrap, which 
is equivalent to $23, delivered, on 
basic pig iron. Normally scrap 
should be some $4 per ton cheaper, 
iron men say. Possibility of pig 
iron price advance is recognized, 
though regarded as improbable for 
the next few weeks, especially since 
the scrap trade has_ promised 
government bodies to make no more 
scrap advances. Some look for 
higher wages and hence higher iron 
prices. Buying is fairly brisk but 
not commensurate with finished 
steel. Foundry melt is increasing 
gradually. Though some producers 
will sell only to regular customers, 


—The Market Week— 


selling in the main is still free. 

Boston Substantially heavier 
melt with prospect of continuation 
stimulate buying and _ shipments. 
Likelihood of higher prices, possible 
shortages or delayed deliveries also 
help demand. Shipments are on the 
up trend against fourth quarter 
commitments. Spot buying is also 
appearing from melters with mod- 
erate reserve stocks. 

Philadelphia—_Pig iron shipments 
continue ahead of September, with 
active deliveries indicated for the 
remainder of the quarter on tonnage 
under contract. Foundry operations 
are increasing moderately but a 
number of melters are able to ac- 
commodate additional business. High 
scrap prices are encouraging the 
use of a larger share of pig iron in 
the melt. 

Buffalo—Even though demand 
continues to grow and indications 
point to a complete clearance by the 
end of the year of heavy fourth 
quarter bookings, producers appear 
less apprehensive over supplies than 
consumers and see no reason for 
placing restrictions on deliveries. 

Cincinnati — The melt is holding 
close to 70 per cent of foundry ca- 
pacity and the slight increase in 
shipments of pig iron this month 
may be traced to desire for larger 
inventory. Spot orders are more 
numerous although principal con- 
sumers are well covered by con- 
tracts for quarter needs. 

St. Louis—Interest in pig iron 
continues to grow, and while so far 
there has been no hitch in regu- 
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larity of shipments, blast furnaces 
are apparently preparing to take 
care of regular customers first. 
According to sellers a number of 
customers failed to make full pro- 
vision for fourth quarter and these 
have been purchasing substantial 
tonnages. On the other hand, many 
large operations are amply _ sup- 
plied for this quarter and well into 
next year, 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—Prices are unchanged 
here, with some mill buying being 
done in almost every grade at the 
quoted range. In other districts, 
however, railroad specialties have 
weakened slightly, and there has 
been a decline in interest in open- 
hearth grades. Some factors are 
inclined to believe the reaction is 
psychological, based largely on the 
reports of hearings being held in 
Washington. It is significant that 
few, if any, local factors are short 
of the market, in spite of the ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part 
of mills. 

Cleveland — Trading is quiet as 
dealers await clarification of prices 
in view of recent Washington con- 
ferences. Following recent rail- 
road closings cast and malleable 
grades have advanced 75 cents to 
$1. Valley prices are said to be 
soft but quotations here are firm. 

Chicago—Quiet rules the _ steel 
and iron scrap market here, steel- 
making grades being unchanged. 
A small tonnage of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel was sold recently at 
$20 after that figure had been re- 
fused previously. Some _ specialty 
items show strength, but prices 
generally are unchanged. 

Boston—More district foundries 
are buying scrap or taking better 
shipments. Tonnages bought are 
conservative but the aggregate is 
unchanged to heavier. Shipments 
to eastern Pennsylvania are fair. 
Prices are firm with few minor 
rises on cast grades, turnings and 
other items. 

New York—Domestic shipments 
continue substantial with scattered 
new buying by steel works and 
foundries tending upward. Export 
prices are unchanged with buying 
somewhat curtailed due to lack of 
cargo space. Domestic quotations 
are steady but inclined upward on 
a few grades, rails for rolling, steel 
shafting and stove plate being 
slightly stronger. Wrecking of 
buildings at world’s fair is expected 
to aggregate close to 30,000 tons 
but not all will go to scrap as 
some will be used again for mis- 
cellaneous construction. Board of 
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transportation taking bids Oct. 28 
on 690 tons steel scrap, including 
car wheels, rails and miscellaneous. 

Philadelphia—A strong and rela- 
tively stable scrap market con- 
tinues. Some mills are inactive in 
buying, apparently they hope sev- 
eral recent developments will con- 
tribute to easier prices but sus- 
tained demand in filling contracts 
and absence of heavier offerings 
are holding principal steelmaking 
grades firm. Likelihood of some- 
what lighter supplies is seen with 
approach of winter. 

Buffalo—Mixed tendencies appear 
to be creeping into the market. 
Washington discussions over prices 
are having some effect on sentiment. 
The market displays a strong tone 
with business restricted to minor 
tonnage. With the close of the navi- 
gation season near receipts from 
upper lake areas are expanding and 
competing with local supplies. 

Cincinnati—Dealers in iron and 
steel scrap have raised bids 25 cents 
on most items and otherwise are 
aggresive in search of tonnage. Mills 
are buying more freely as a reflec- 
tion of continued high operations. 
Consumer pressure on prices has 
relaxed somewhat. 

St. Louis—Steel and iron scrap 
is quiet as contrasted with recent 
weeks and prices, with a few minor 
exceptions, are unchanged. Buy- 
ing activity is confined almost ex- 
clusively to dealers, covering sales. 
Shipments are coming in more 
freely. 

San Francisco——No further weak- 
ness is noted in the scrap market 
and No. 1 heavy melting steel holds 
at $13.00 to $13.50 a net ton, f.o.b. 
cars metropolitan areas of Los An 
geles and San Francisco while No. 2 
is quoted at $12.00 to $12.50 a net 
ton. The flow of scrap remains 
strong and open-hearth producers 
continue to buy in fairly heavy lots. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 81 


Cleveland—Buying of structurals 
and plates features, which is un- 
usual for this area. Mills no longer 
want small tonnage orders, which 
diverts sales to the retailers. Prices 
generally are firm, even galvanized 
sheets being relatively strong. 

Chicago—Sales continue unabat- 
ed, with prospects that October 
will total considerably heavier than 
September. Alloy and_= certain 
grades of high carbon bars are in 
best demand. The buying volume 
is made up of orders from all direc- 
tions, with no field outstanding. 

New York—Demand for steel 
from warehouse is brisk. While 
trucking strikes in the metropolitan 
district have been a retarding in- 
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fluence, jobber sales are fully up to 
the heavy volume of last month. 
Inquiry is diversified and orders 
numerous, tending larger. 

Philadelphia—Business is heavy 
from a wide variety of consumers, 
buying being substantially better 
than a month ago. Some distrib- 
utors report volume at the limit of 
their ability to handle comfortably. 
Galvanized sheets have been ad- 
vanced 25 cents to 4.25c for 25 bun- 
bles and over 4.50c for ten to 25 
bundles, and 4.75c fer less than ten 
bundles. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 82 


Cleveland—That iron ore buying 
is not yet over for the season is 
attested by an inquiry for 20,000 
tons. Ore operators are predicting 
that 10,000,000 tons will have been 
brought down the lakes during Oc- 
tober and 5,000,000 tons during No- 
vember. Shippers have been scan- 
ning records to determine when the 
lakes freeze and navigation ceases. 
In 1939 the Soo canal closed Dec. 
14. The earliest closing in the 
present century was Dec. 7, 1932; 
the latest, Dec. 26, 1923. At present 
no shortage of ore at lower lake 
ports is in prospect. 

The Great Lakes ore fleet remains 
100 per cent active, as of Oct. 15, the 
same condition as a month ago, ac- 
cording to C. C. Lindeman, statis- 
tician with M. A. Hanna Co. Thus 
the 22 companies are operating their 
total of 296 vessels completely. 

Consumption of iron ore by fur- 





Ask us for suggestions on developing new 
parts like these for your products, or on 
simplifying existing ones. Our experience 
in their manufacture and practical applica- 
tion can assist you. And there is also 
economy in buying Hubbard Springs, 
Stampings, and Wire Forms. Send us 
your inquiry for parts like these. 


Made fo Solve 


YOUR PROBLEMS 





naces declined slightly during Sep- 


tember, doubtless because of the 
shorter month, amounting to 5,671,- 


918 tons as against 5,700,743 tons 
in August, according to the Lake 
Superior [Iron Ore association. 
August, 1940, consumption had 


been the highest for month 
since August, 1929, 

Cumulative consumption for 1940, 
through September, has been 44.,- 
228,922 tons as against 28,074,239 
tons for the corresponding period 
of last year, an increase of 57 per 
cent. 

Stocks of ore at furnaces and on 
Lake Erie docks Oct. 1 totaled 37,- 
090,053 tons as against 32,934,665 
tons a month ago, and 35,853,173 
tons a year ago. 


any 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 81 


London—(By Cable)—All steel- 
works in Great Britain are booked 
to the end of the year and some 
have contracts reaching well into 
1941. Raw material and semi-fin- 
ished position is satisfactory, en- 
abling further record output. Ore 
supplies from the Mediterranean 
continue in good volume and are 
supplemented by some South Afri- 
can material. British works have 
taken a contract from South Afri- 
can railroads for locomotive boilers. 
South American inquiries for tin 
plate are in larger volume. It is 
believed prices of steel will be in- 
creased as a result of conferences 
now going on. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Offerings of copper 
and zine for nearby delivery were 
extremely tight last week while 
those of lead were restricted. Cop- 
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cators had difficulty in buying cop- 
per at almost any price, although 
small tonnages were obtained in 
the custom smelter and resale mar- 
kets at 13.00c, Connecticut. Fourth 
quarter metal was almost impos- 
sible to obtain, even from leading 


at 12.00c. A survey by the bureau 
of mines revealed that supplies for 
the last quarter of this year exceed 
consumers’ requirements by 81,000 
tons. Export copper sold at 11.00c, 
f.a.s. New York, and may rise to 
the producers’ level. 


per and lead prices advanced while 


those of zinc remained firm. mine producers who continued to 


Lead—Prices advanced %-cent to 


Copper—Small independent fabri- allocate sales to regular customers the basis of 5.35¢, East St. Louis, 
in Thursday. Weekly sales con- 
tinue at a rate in excess of produc- 

M tion, indicating that producers have 
nf M ces 
onierrous etal Pri e reduced sharply their reserve 
Copper a Anti- stocks. 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony’ Nickel : , 

del del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num a: p> Zince—With galvanized sheet out- 

Oct Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. es . 
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12.00 12.06 12.50 51.62% 5050 550 535 7.25 18.00 14.00 = 35.00 demand fully but have attempted 
s. Prime 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as Composition Brass Turnings to cover all urgent need P 
specified. Copper brass products based MarR oo cakes fs 7.62% -7.87 % western held firm at 7.25c, East 


St. Louis. 
Tin—Easing in the Far Eastern 


on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets Light Copper 
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pe gg le a ie a... _.7.37%-7.62% political situation tended to re- 
ead, © 0 jo ars Soret at abil 75 . . 27 L, . . P 
Zinc, 100 lb. base NT eee .. 1250 nachauna do defeasance lieve buying pressure and prices 
Tubes Light Brass eased gradually, indicating that the 
— cage brass ey - a amg v4 ae hk pate) Ae . ao, market again may seek the Metals 
POEADORS GOIIOE sos 63.0 2 hee 000% e+ I EPL e eT ET oe ree re 29-5.5 . : 
ssc ar Rods eee ee eee 4.87 Reserve Co.’s 50-cent buying price. 
High yellow brass ................ 14.76 Lead Straits spot closed at 51.62%c, a 
Copper, hot rolled ......... seveee DU12 te Week. Sak oe drop of %4-cent for the week. 
Anodes OOS: oes apwi ashe pe kere 3.75-4.0U 
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Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices oT) re Se ee ara ac 3.25-3.50 Coke By-Product Prices, Page 79 
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New York Vee ene . .8.00-8.25 Aluminum New York—Demand for distillates 
Cleveland v0 ++ 8.62% ~9.12 % Mis., cast, Cleveland ...........9.25-9.50 is active and slightly improved. 
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SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .14.50-15.09 


inclined to lag. Two degree toluol 
is unchanged at 27.00c per gallon 
with nitration grade quoted 28.50c. 
Larger consumers are contracting 
for 1941 needs on the latter at open 
prices, subject to quotations at the 
time of shipment, but not to exceed 
30.00c. Chemical and explosive re- 
quirements are heavier. Phenol is 
fairly active with plastic and resin 
needs maintained. Industrial _in- 
quiry for naphthalene is slightly 
stronger, but buying for household 
distribution is seasonally light. 


.. 9.37 % -9.87 % 
. 9.37% -9.62 % 
9.37 % 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1.. 
St. Louis 





CAN YOUR PLANT HANDLE 


more work? 


@ To keep pace with orders and production backlogs, 





firms today are letting contract work. Ferroalloys 


@ You cannot contact all of these prospects personally, Ferroalloy Prices, Page 80 
but your advertisement in the “Contract Work” section 
of STEEL will keep more than 60,000 men in the metal 


producing and metalworking industries informed of your 


New York—Shipments of ferro- 
manganese this month have been 
consistently higher than in the cor- 
responding period in September, due 
not only to increased steelmaking 
operations, but to inroads in stocks 
ordered before the price advance 
July 1. Prices are firm at $120, 
duty paid, tidewater, with equal 
steadiness in spiegeleisen, which is 
quotable at $36, Palmerton, Pa., on 
19 to 21 per cent material and $49.50 
on 26 to 28 per cent. Other ferro- 
alloy prices also are unchanged. 


readiness to help. Thus when they have work to let, 
you'll come into consideration for your share. 


@ Rates are moderate. Send your advertisement today 
to STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 
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Equipment 


New York—With assembly lines 
filled and most shops operating on 
24-hour schedules, orders continue 
to swamp machine tool builders. 
On a voluntary priority basis as to 
shipment, deliveries extend beyond 
next year on some units. The ma- 
chine tool industry itself is No. 1 
on the priority list with builders 
and dealers making every possible 
effort to supply aircraft engine, 
government shops and plants en- 
gaged in the defense program. Or- 
ders for rapidly expanding aircraft 


Construction 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND — Federal Foundry Sup- 
ply Co., 4600 East Seventy-first street, 
Louis H. Heyl, vice president, will build 
two additions, 20 x 80 foot-storage shed 
and 45 x 60-foot enclosed storage build- 
ing. Harlen E. Shimmin, 1720 Euclid av- 
enue, is architect. 

CLEVELAND—Triplex Screw Co., 5317 


Grant avenue, Cuyahoga Heights, A. F. 
Weber, president, is adding about 18,000 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 91 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 93 of this issue. 





square feet of warehouse space in its 
third enlargement in three years. Piod- 
uct is cap screws. 


CLEVELAND—Towmotor Co., 1226 East 
152nd street, Lester M. Sears, president, 
manufacturer of industrial trucks and 
tractors, is starting its second plant ex- 
pansion for this year, a one and two- 
story office and manufacturing addi- 
tion 45 x 150 feet. C. B. Rowley & Asso- 
ciates, Keith building, are architects. 


CLEVELAND—Marquette Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., 1145 Galewood drive, Herbert 
Gleitz, president, will build an addition 
65 x 200 feet, costing $25,000, to increase 
space for manufacture of new _ prod- 
ucts. Cleveland Construction Co., Ter- 
minal Tower, is contractor. 


CLEVELAND—Apex. Electrical Mfg. 
Co., 1070 East 152nd street, is building 
addition to storage space with 3500 
square feet. Clarence S. Frantz is presi- 
dent. 


CLEVELAND — Cuyahoga Foundry 
Co., J. W. Proshek, president, 4530 East 
Seventy-first street will build a foundry, 
one-story 80 x 116 feet, to cost about 
$40,000. T. Badowski, 7100 Broadway, 
is architect. 


CLEVELAND—Mor-Flo Heater Corp., 
2176 East Seventy-sixth street, is in- 
creasing capital stock to provide addi- 
tional working funds and has filed in- 
corporation papers. Arthur L. Abt wili 
remain as president. 


CLEVELAND—yYoder Co., manufac- 
turer of heavy machinery, 5500 Wal- 
worth avenue, plans taking up produc- 
tion of new lines for the defense pro- 
gram. Yoder Sales Co. is being organi- 
ized to handle these sales, by Harvey 
O. Yoder and other officers of Yoder 
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production are in, but hundreds of 
tools for tank assembly and other 
armaments, many of which require 
additional manufacturing space, are 
being negotiated. Production facili- 
ties of the machine tool industry are 
steadily being enlarged, but bottle- 
necks loom to an added degree on 
scme units, including horizontal bor- 
ing mills. 


Seattle—Active demand for equip- 
ment for heavy construction proj- 
ects is reported, jobs in Alaska call- 
ing for extensive purchases by both 
government agencies and private 
contractors. 


and Enterprise 


Co. A plant erected in 1930 but never 
used, is available for production. 


@ CLEVELAND—Chas? Brass & Copper 


Co., 1155 Babbitt road, Walter L. Smith, 
manager, will build chemical and re- 
search laboratory with about 6000 square 
feet on one floor. Austin Co., 16112 Euclid 
avenue, is contractor and cost will be 
about $40,000. 


CLEVELAND—Bailey Meter Co., 1015 
Ivanhoe road, is rearranging plant in- 
terior to increase production, by install- 
ing two steel balconies. 


ELYRIA, O.—Ridge Tool Co., C. H 
Ingwer, president, Ridgeville, O., plans 
erection of new and larger plant, costing 
$100,000. 


KENTON, O.—Ohio Machine Tool Co., 
has let contract for one-story 50 x 100 
foot assembly building to Austin Co., 
16112 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, at about 
$40,000. 

MANTUA, O.—Briggs Steam ‘Tractor 
Co., Carl R. Briggs and John Cunning- 
ham, Eastland avenue, Akron, O., recent- 
ly organized, has plans and will take 
bids soon on 40 x 200-foot plant for man- 
ufacture of tractors. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Youngstown Steel 
Door Co., Mahoning avenue, is building 








a two-story office addition 30 x 40 feet 
and a one-story paint shop, at cost of 
about $45,000. 


Connecticut 


DEVON, CONN.—Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., C. L. Campbell, president, 49 
Leavenworth street, Waterbury, Conn., 
will build a power plant addition to 
house a 43,000-KW turbogenerator, sub- 
stations and power lines. Cost about 
$4,000,000. 

FAIRFIELD, CONN.—J. L. Lucas & 
Sons Inc., 3 Fox street, Bridgeport, Conn., 
will build a one-story 200 x 500-foot 
machine manufacturing plant costing 
about $150,000. L. F. Caproni, 122) 
Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., is engi- 
neer. 


HAMDEN, CONN.—Botwinik Bros., 67 
Water street, New Haven, Cenn., will 
build a one-story 105 x 725-foot machine 
tool plant on Welton street, costing about 
$200,000. C. H. Abramowitz, 52 Goffe ‘ler- 
race, New Haven, is engineer. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Stanley 
Works, 195 Lake street, has let contract 
for one-story 120 x 360-foot addition on 
Curtis street to Harrison & Downes, 
West Main street, at cost of $95,000. M 
Baldeari, Linwood street, is engineer 


PLAINVILLE, CONN.—Standard Stee! 
& Bearings Co. Inc., Woodford avenue, 
will build a plant addition costing $40,- 
000. 


Massachusetts 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co., which had been con- 
sidering purchase of National Equip- 
ment Co. plant, has decided instead to 
build a plant addition on Wilbraham 
avenue to allow increased production. 


New York 
ELMIRA, N. Y.—Eclipse Machine di 
vision, Bendix Aviation Corp., W. L 


Grath, president, Eighteenth street and 
Oakwood boulevard, will build a one 
story 400 x 400-foot plant addition, a 
powerhouse and sewage disposal plant 
costing $200,000. Argonaut Realty Divi 
sion General Motors’ Corp., Detroit, 
architects. 
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WHEN YOU WANT TO 


TALK Tubing. :. 


- TALK TO 


BUNDY! 


You can expect 
Bundy engineers 
to show you some- 
thing interesting. 
Write and see! 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. | 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 


“COWLES” 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . . . .Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pickling of Iron and Steel]l—8y Watlace G. Imhog 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Postpaid Book Department 
$5.15 (2586d.) 1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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president, 1088 Allen street, will build 
a one-story 240 x 700-foot plant costing 
$250,000 to $350,000. E. B. Card, care 
owner, is chief engineer. 


NEW YORK—R. Hoe & Co. Inc., 910 
East 138th street, will build a welding 
plant on Locust avenue, general con- 
tract to Brown & Matthews Inc., Chanin 
building, at about $40,000. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Consolidated 
Machine Tool Corp., 565 Blossom road, 
will build additions, three-story 140 x 
160 feet and one-story 30 x 80 feet. 
yeneral contract has been let to A. 
Friederich & Sons Co., 710 Lake avenue. 
Cost estimated at $100,000. J. F. Ancona, 
311 Alexander street, is engineer. 


New Jersey 


BRIDGETON, N. J.—Owens Illinois 
Glass Co. has let general contract for 
warehouse and plant’ extension. to 
Hughes Foulkrod, 1505 Race street, 
Philadelphia, at cost of about $100,000. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., 40 Worthington ave- 
nue, will build a one-story machine 
shop. ‘H. Lindenkohl, 40 Worthington 
street, is engineer. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—American 
Air Compressor Corp., 558 Hamilton ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will build a one- 
story 55 x 100-foot plant on Dell avenue. 
General contract has been awarded to 
J. F. Mitchell Inec., 40 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Pennsylvania 


FRANKLIN, PA.—Plant of Franklin 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. has been bought 
by Myron I. Arms, former president of 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O. Name will be changed to Arms- 
Franklin Co. Company manufactures 
equipment similar to Aetna-Standard and 
line of processing machinery for steel 
plants will be added. 


LESTER, PA.—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., plans 
plant expansion for manufacture of 
turbines. Buildings estimated to cost 
$4,000,000 and equipment $5,000,000. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Eureka Tool & 
3430 East Fort street, has 
Lyndon & Smith, 500 Murphy building, 
Highland Park, Mich., for a one-story 
50 x 100-foot plant extension costing 
$40,000. (Noted Oct. 14.) 


DETROIT—DeLuxe Die Works, 18800 
Hawthorne street will build a one-story 
80 x 215-foot plant for the manufacture 
of dies, at cost of about $44,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—George M. Lorenz Steel 
Co., 2400 West Madison street, has been 
incorporated with 400 shares common 
stock, $50 par. Correspondents are D’An- 
cona, Pflaum & Kohlsaat, 33 North La- 
Salle street, Chicago. 


CHICAGO—Bauwens Machine Co. Inc., 
4118 North Greenview avenue, has been 
incorporated with 100 no par shares, by 


Die Co., 
plans by 


William MHolzinger, 208 North Wells 
street, and associates. 
CHICAGO—Charles Bruning Co. Inc., 


manufacturer of drafting and engineer- 
ing supplies and equipment, will double 
plant capacity by one and two-story 
addition to plant at 4700 West Montrose 
avenue, at estimated cost of $278,000. 
B.-W. Construction Co., is contractor. 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. W. Cash Valve 
Mfg. Co., 616 North Water street, will 
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build a one-story brick plant addition 


costing $65,000. 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—Thompson 
Wire Co., Franklin Park, will build a 
one-story addition at 9470 King street, 

‘act to Austin Co., 510 North 1 


born street, Chicago. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 
LA GRANGE, ILL.—Stainless Steel 


Products Corp., 120 West Calendar ave- 
nue, has been incorporated with 500 no 


par shares, by Arthur W. Sprague, 105 
West Monroe street, Chicago, and asso- 
ciates. 
Indiana 

ELWOOD, IND.—National Aircraft 
Corp. will remodel old glass plant and 
make additions on an 1l-acre tract on 


North Ninth street, costing $60,000 or 
more with equipment. H: H. Tucker, 
Rose Aviation Co., 45 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, is engineer. 


INDIANAPOLIS Schwitzer-Cummins 
Co., 1125 Massachusetts avenue, will re- 
model and extend its plant and install 
equipment for manufacture of artillery 
ammunition components, at cost of 
$50,000 or more. 


MT. VERNON, IND.—Superior Oil Co., 
Evansville, Ind., will build a 20 x 30- 
foot floating dock, connecting pipelines 
and storage tanks on Ohio river here, 
at cost of $25,000. 





Alabama 


CHICKASAW, ALA.—Gulf Shipbuilding 
Corp. has government allocation of $2,- 
500,000 for rehabilitation of ways, shops, 
buildings, cranes and other equipment. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—Rust Engineering 
Co., Martin building, Birmingham, Ala., 
has contract for $6,000,000 munitions 
plant in Gadsden area, to be operated by 
Walter Hawley, of Lansdowne Forging 
Co., Philadelphia. War department and 
national defense commission have ap- 
proved project. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA.—Reynolds Metals 
Co., M. M. Caskie, vice president, Federal 
Reserve Bank building, Richmond, Va., 
has selected site here for erection of 
aluminum reduction plant with 60,000,000 
pounds annual capacity. Company has 
RFC loan of $15,800,000. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids as follows: Oct. 22, schedule 
3580, motor-driven nibbling machine for 
Portsmouth, N. H.; schedule 3601, two 
forging presses for Philadelphia and 
South Charleston, W. Va.; eight motor- 
driven geared head engine lathes for 
Newport, R. I.; schedule 3629, fifteen mo- 
tor-driven engine lathes for South 
Charleston, W. Va.; Oct. 25, schedule 3569, 
motor-driven pipe threading machine for 
Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 3654, two 
motor-driven round column upright drill- 
ing and tapping machines for Phila- 
delphia; schedule 3608, four motor-driven 
turret lathes and equipment for New- 


port, R. I.; Oct. 29, schedule 3566, seven 
motor-driven press brake machines for 
Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, S. C.; Nov. 
1, schedule 3626, motor-driven internal 
cylinder grinding machine for ship de- 
livery. 
Virginia 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. — Newport 


News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has 
government allocation of $14,000,000 for 
shipways, pier, cranes, power plant, ma- 
chine shop and other equipment. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Reynolds Metals 







































































Co., William G. Golden, vice president, 
will build a one and two-story building 
at Fourth and K streets, for the manu- 
facture of tubing and special airplane 
sections, at cost of $200,000, including 
equipment. 


Georgia 

ATLANTA, GA.—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., 426 Marietta street N. W., will 
call bids soon for office, manufacturing 
building and warehouse on Forrest road 
Steel bids about Oct. 15. 


Arkansas 


BATESVILLE, ARK. 
ganese Mining Co., J 


Arkansas Man- 
Fred Livingston, 


president, is considering erection of $500,- 
in or near 


000 beneficiating plant Bates- 





BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 





N.F.& O. Basic ElectricSteel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finished Machined, Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...Forging Quality Ingots, 
Pressed or Hammered 


Billets. 
Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 
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RYERSON CERTIFIED STEELS 


represent the highest quality obtainable in each 
class and type of material. All kinds from standard carbon grades 
to special alloys in stock for immediate Shipment. Write for Stock List. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 



























TOOL STEEL PROGRESS 


Since 1774 





WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS, Inc. 


New York — Chicago— Boston— Detroit —Toronto 











RE gy ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA ENEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 




















STEEL CORPORATION 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 





Successfully serving steel con- 
sumers for almost half a century 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES — GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — CARNEGIE, PA. 











Just published ... new reference book ‘“Hand- 
book of Special Steels— Their Properties, Uses, 
Fabricators.” Write for it! 


OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices and Complete Stocks in all Principal Cities 


f ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Makers Since 1871 
*« BILLETS « SLABS « 
* STRIP STEEL x 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. —- BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


For Economy— 
Whitehead Quality Stampings 


Solve this’ ‘minor-purchase-problem 
of your source for Stampings. For 37 
years, WHITEHEAD STAMPINGS have 
been recognized for economy. Experi 
enced workmanship, plus modern 
cost-saving machinery, are your 








FIRTH-STERLIN 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKEESPORT, PA. 

















assurance of quality stampings that 
WHITEHEAD give long service. Put the name 
WHITEHEAD on your stamping 
EST. 1903 orders! Send for catalog 
WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 
1667 W. Lafayette Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 
TRI-LOK 
Grating and Treads 
Steel — Aluminum — Brass 


No Rivets, Bolts or Welds 
Manufactured by 
The Tri-Lok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Distributors 


DRAVO CORPORATION, Machinery Division 
300 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MwA TRAVEZ-CU 


AUTOMATIC :-> HIGH SPEED -:: HEAVY DUTY 





Machines for \4" to *4" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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CUTTING MACHINES 




















ville. Company has mining field of 1000 
acres. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Southwest 
Compressed Tin Co., Fred Venner, presi- 
dent, 3601 Hill road, will erect $30,000 
plant on East Fourth street, North Little 
Rock. Will install 24-ton hydraulic press 
to compress sheet metals into bales. 


Wisconsin 


NEENAH, WIS.—Neenah Foundry Co. 
plans foundry addition and extensive 
improvements to plant. 


Minnesota 


MANKATO, MINN.—Mankato Orna- 
mental Iron Co. has been established at 
152 Shadywood avenue, by S. E. Carl- 
strom, to manufacture wrought iron 
rails, pipe rails, grilles, steel stairs, 
bronze tablets and similar products. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Warner Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of wallpaper tools and 
metal scaffolding equipment, is building 
a one-story plant addition. 

ST. PAUL—Auto Engine Works Inc., 
J. D. Mooney, president, has awarded 
general contract to Madsden Construc- 
tion Co., for a one-story plant addition 
50 x 160 feet. Henry E. Waldron, St. 
Paul building, is architect. 


TYLER, MINN.—REA has allocated 
$132,000 to Lyon-Lincoln electric co-op- 
erative, Sigvald C. Martensen, superin- 
tendent, to finance 185 miles rural trans- 
mission lines to serve 388 customers. 


WASECA, MINN.—E. F. Johnson Co., 
manufacturer of radio transmitting 
equipment, has started erection of one- 
story plant 60 x 115 feet. E. H. Schmidt 
& Co., Coughlan building, Mankato, 
Minn., are architects. 


North Dakota 


MINOT, N. DAK.—Drawz Mfg. Co. has 
been organized to manufacture coal 
stokers especially designed for lignite 
coal produced in North Dakota. 


South Dakota 


WHITE RIVER, S. DAK.—Village, B. R. 
Sawyer, clerk, plans waterworks con- 
struction, including steel tower and 
50,000-gallon tank, pumping plant and 
mains. Bond issue may be planned io 
cover cost. Dakota Engineering Co., 313 
Western building, Mitchell, S. Dak., is 
consulting engineer. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—White Foundry Co. 
is having plans prepared for rebuilding 
of foundry recently damaged by fire. 


OMAHA—Omaha Steel Works, Karl E. 
Vogel, vice president and general man- 
ager, plans erection of two factory build- 
ings to provide capacity for a govern- 
ment contract for artillery ammunition 
components. 


Iowa 


BLOOMFIELD, IOWA—REA has al- 
lotted $201,060 to Southern Iowa electric 
co-operative, W. H. Yates, president, for 


210 miles rural transmission lines to 
serve 550 customers. 
CRESCO, IOWA—REA has allotted 


$144,000 to Howard county electric co- 
operative, E. G. Skarshoug, superintend- 
ent, for 147 miles rural transmission 
lines to serve 366 customers. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Iowa Packing 
Co., H. J. Nelson, president, has let gen- 
eral contract to A. H. Neumann & Bros. 
Inc. for a power plant addition to cost 
about $60,000, including equipment. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA—Klauer Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of corrugated metal cul- 
verts, metal building products and ro- 
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tary snow plows, has started construc- 
tion of a two-story plant addition. 


DUBUQUE, lOWA—Dubuque Packing 
Co. has let general contract to William 
L. Yokom for a packing plant addition 
to cost about $250,000. Henschien, Everds 
& Crombie, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago, are engineers. 


GLICDDEN, IOWA—Village council, Eu- 
gene Merenoss, clerk, will open bids 
Nov. 4 for improvements to municipal 
light and power plant, including addi- 
tion to power plant of a diesel engine 
generating unit and forced draft cool- 
ing tower. A. S. Harrington, Baum build- 
ing, Omaha, is engineer. 


OSCEOLA, IOWA—REA has allotted 
$109,000 to Farmers’ mutual electric co- 
operative, A. F. Klein, superintendent, 
for 115 miles rural transmission lines 
to serve 300 customers. 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA—REA has ail- 
lotted $97,000 to Lyon rural electric co 
operative, John A, DeWild, superintend- 
ent, for 121 miles rural transmission 
lines to serve 298 customers. 


Arizona 


TEMPE, ARIZ.—Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, H. J. Lawson, 
general superintendent and chief engi- 
neer, Phoenix, Ariz., is considering plans 
for a generating plant at Tempe, at cost 
of about $2,000,000. 


California 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Bendix Aijrcraft 
Corp. will build a second-story addition 
21 x 140 feet to its plant at Union Air 
Terminal at cost of $11,000. 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., 1705 Victory place, will 
build an assembly building, No. 7, 200 x 
319 feet. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Taylor Aijir- 
phone Products Co. Inc. has been or- 
ganized with $200,000 capital by Moulton 
B. Taylor and associates. J. M. Levy, 
Times building, Los Angeles, is repre- 
sentative. 

LOS ANGELES—Metal 
Inc. has been incorporated with 2500 
shares no par stock. Sidney K. Lindent, 
1210 Taft building, Los Angeles, is repre- 
sentative 

LOS ANGELES—National Metalizing 
Co. has been incorporated with $75,000 
capital by H. W. Hord, Inglewood, Calif.., 
and associates. 

LOS ANGELES—Aircraft 
1609 East Slauson avenue, will 


Fabricators 


Tools’ Ine., 
build a 


machine shop 90 x 128 feet, costing 
$15,C00. 
Washington 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. has given general 
contract to Howard S. Wright & Co.,, 
Seattle, for expansion to increase ca- 
pacity 50 per cent. Buildings include 
80 x 240-foot machine shop addition, 


40 x 72-foot digester plant, 28 x 40-foot 


boiler room addition, two acid towers 
and two sulphur silos, Buildings esti- 
mated to cost $125,000 and equipment 


$1,400,000. 


Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT.—National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Kenilworth avenue, is taking 
bids on a 250-foot addition to its plant. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—Canadian Locomo- 
tive Works Ltd., Ontario and Johnson 
streets, has let general contract to E. G. 
M. Cape & Co. Ltd., 620 Cathcart street, 
Montreal, for a $250,000 plant addition 
to be equipped for munitions manufac- 
ture. 





LEASIDE, ONT. 


— Sangamo Electric 
Co. Ltd., 183 George street, Toronto, will 


build plant on Eglinton avenue, George 


Lawrence is president. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—C. D. Howe, minister 
of munitions and supply, plans a plant 
to be erected in southern Ontario for 
production of special alloy steels for 
gun barrels, artillery equipment moving 
parts and other military needs. 


MONTREAL, QUE. Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., Montreal, is having plans pre- 
pared for a plant in Ontario, to cost 
about $2,500,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Crane Ltd., 1170 
Beaver Hall Hill, has given general con- 
tract to Davidson-Grant Construction 
Co., 630 Dorchester street West, for $20,- 
(40 plant addition. 




















Our AIM is to render 
A little more 


service. 
complete ...more Jios- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. I. LOTT 


Manager 


Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 
Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S.A. 


WELDED STEEL PARTS..( 
GKS welded and preformed steel parts, ranging = 
in sizes from small light weight stampings to a 
large heavy steel machine bases, are manu- a 
factured according to your specifications. Write = 
today for further information on the manu- 3 


facture of your duplicate steel parts. 


‘*He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best’’ 





Better Steel 
Castings 
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PATTERN 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD or METAL 


Made Right and Delivered 
When Promised. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE 
& ALUMINUM COMPANY 


60017 SUPERIOR AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











KiRK & BLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 
SHEET STEEL and PLATE WORK 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 


2822 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We have surplus facilities to 
machine, assemble and/or fabri- 
cate at low labor costs. We can 
handle items such as light stamp- 
ings, general machine products 
and pipe fabrication. Send blue 
prints and specifications for quo- 
tation. Box 360, Youngstown, O. 











Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








Rails—‘‘1 Ton or 1000” 


NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections— All Sises. 
RELAYING RAILS—25,000 tons— Ali Sections— 
All Sises. practically as good as New 
ACCESSORIES—Every Track Accessory carried 
in stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs. Switches, Tie Plates 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money 
‘Phone, Write. or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORE CHICAGO 


WANTED TO BUY 


One 36” good used, second 
hand electric magnet. Com- 
municate with Erie Scrap Iron 
Co., Box No. 904, Erie, Pa. 
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TRAVELING CRANES 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 


Various sizes. 
Send us your inquiries. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOR RENT OR SALE 
Modern 10” Rolling Mill including 16” 
break down rolls For Rent or Sale 
with all necessary equipment in New 
York Metropolitan District. Address 
Box 330, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land. 





Use This Section 


When you have machinery 
or equipment you want to 
sell—STEEL can help you. 
For rates, write STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland. 
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170 EAST 131ST STREET » CLEVELAND, O. 


ACME-GRIDLEY 4-6 AND 8 SPINDLE BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS + SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS - AUTOMATIC THREADING DIES- ae 
AND TAPS + SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS + THE CHRONOLOG » LIMIT SWITCHES + POSITIVE CENTRIFUGE » CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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Machine Problem Many Sided 


To the Editor: 

The letter under Reader Com- 
ments in STEEL, Oct. 7, entitled ““Ma- 
chines Help Everybody”, is perhaps 
typical of the thinking of many, 
and for that reason, if no other, may 
be subjected to critical examina- 
tion. 

For instance, Mr. Fletcher states 
in this letter that the percentage 
of our population gainfully em- 
ployed has risen from 32.7 per cent 
in 1870 to 40.7 per cent in 1930, not 
in spite of, but because of, the ad- 
vance of mechanization. This state- 
ment, of course, neglects all other 
factors, such as the increasing em- 
ployment of women, which does ac- 
count for much of the increase, with- 
out itself being due entirely to 
mechanization. 

The theme of the letter, “Have 
we ever made an effort to determine 
the facts concerning machines and 
jobs,” can be answered by a very 
decided affirmative. As one example 
of very significant aid on this ques- 
tion is the national research project 
in Philadelphia on re-employment 
opportunities and recent changes in 
industrial techniques. 

This project has presented facts 
in published reports on such indus- 
tries as brick, cement, lumber, cot- 
ton textiles, woven and worsted, min- 
eral, beet sugar, leather, cigars, 
boots and shoes, crushed stone, bitu- 
minous coal mining, petroleum and 
natural gas, copper mining, iron 
mining, radio and weaving, and is 
preparing currently many more, 
each of which examines and out- 
lines in considerable detail the facts 
in a particular industry. Other au- 
thentic sources of information ex- 
ist for those who desire additional 
material. 

Before we go any further, let it 
clearly be understood that we agree 
that invention and mechanization, 
chemistry, medicine and all the oth- 
er sciences are the implementing 


forces which carry the human race 
forward, and in no way should prog- 
ress in these fields be hampered 
by restrictive laws. 

What is objected to, is the tenden- 
cy illustrated by Mr. Fletcher’s let- 
ter to refuse to face the unwel- 
come facts. Such a blinding of one’s 
eyes to reality is exactly what will 
ultimately cause the thing which 
he and we fear, to come to pass, 
namely, the willingness to turn 
away from our system of free enter- 
prise. 

The problem he mentions is not 
one that has such a simple answer 
as he suggests, merely lowering 
prices. This is not one single prob- 
lem, but a whole host of smail 
problems. For instance, when an in- 
dustry makes a permanent reduc- 
tion in its working force, the per- 
sons laid off must find other work; 
this cannot be denied. 


Displacement Is Tragic 


But these persons are skilled in 
a line which now does not need 
them; they may be too old, or there 
are other reasons, why they cannot 
learn a new skill that will pay them 
as much as they were earning. When 
the force is reduced, the men may 
have to remove to another local- 
ity to attempt to find jobs; they 
may have a home to dispose of; they 
have their friends and their ties, 
all of which add to the difficulty. 

On the Mesabi iron range in Min- 
nesota is an example which can be 
viewed as a detached situation, but 
nevertheless comparable with many 
that are more involved. Here is a 
one-industry area, an island in the 
cut-over timber, hundreds of miles 
from other important industrial 
areas, very little agriculture or for- 
estry, and negligible tourist trade 
because far from the lakes: 

What happened when machinery 
doubled the yardage of ore shipped 
per man-year, which actually came 
to pass in less than a decade? The 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned communications, but at their discretion 
may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason 
exists for with-holding his identity. 

preferably not exceeding 250 words 


Letters should be brief— 


men let out had no place to go; 
they had lived there during their 
lifetime; they had homes, they had 
children, they had relatives. By the 
time they fully realized they would 
have to leave, they had no means; 
they were destitute, and they still 
are destitute today. 

To such a situation Mr. Fletcher 
shuts his eyes and writes: “Why 
give any attention at all to the idea 
that we suffer from over-production, 
etc.?” 

One large segment of the problem 
lies in the large series of small- 
area dislocations of human lives, 
many of which may be the result of 
mechanization in the area affected, 
but many of which may be caused 
by mechanization and greater effi- 
ciencies in distant localities. 


We certainly should not penalize 
the use of efficient machines, but 
on the other hand, we cannot af- 
ford to take the attitude that we 
must not try to solve the terrific 
problems that come, sometimes very 
unexpectedly, to large numbers of 
employed persons, as a result of in- 
dustrial mechanization. 

For after all, even if we do re- 
duce the cost of the product to one- 
half, one-fifth or one-tenth of what 
it used to be, by adopting more effi- 
cient methods, how are people going 
to buy at any figure at all, if they 
have no job and no money? 

Let us do exactly the opposite of 
what Mr. Fletcher advises, and give 
a great deal of thoughtful attention 
to the thousands of minor and ma- 
jor overproduction problems exist- 
ing throughout the country, so that 
they may be solved by better dis- 
tribution and greater consumption 
by larger numbers of people, so that 
thus we may be able to prove that 
we can maintain our system of free 
enterprise. 

H. S. LANGLAND 
Secretary-treasurer, 
Stanley Iron Works Inc., 
Minneapolis 
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